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. . truly the Art of History y the grand defer- 
ence between a Dryasdust and a Sacred Poet, fs 
very much even this: To distinguish what does 
still reach to the surface, and is alive and frond- 
ent for us; and what reaches no longer to the 
surface, but moulders safe underground, never 
to send forth leaves or fruit for mankind any 
more; of the former we shall rejoice to hear. . . . 
Of the latter only Pedants and Dullards . . . will 
find good to sfeak. By wise memory and by wise 
oblivion: it lies all there 


—Ant I DR Y ASD U ST 

(^Cromwell, I. 9) 



PREFACE 


T he one aspect of the lifework of Thomas Carlyle which he 
considered most important — his attitude toward the writ- 
ing of history and his practice of the craft — has been, if not 
generally ignored, at least insufficiently pondered. I have un- 
dertaken to consider Carlyle’s philosophic approach to the ma- 
terials of history and his theory and practice of what he himself 
designated as the “art of history” with a view to appraising his 
claim to a place in the select company of those who have left us 
an enduring record of the past. I have approached the problem 
by taking the broad and traditional view of history as the hand- 
maiden of the arts, conspiring against time to rescue the past 
from oblivion. This study is the outcome of a belief that the 
moment is ripe for a fresh consideration of the controversy be- 
tween Dryasdust and the literary historian. 

I have relied mainly on Carlyle’s own writings for the pur- 
poses of this analysis: the thirty volumes comprising the Cen- 
tenary Edition and the dozen or more volumes of intimate 
writings, including the ten volumes of letters, the Reminiscences y 
the Two Notebooks. For biographic material I have depended 
upon David Alec Wilson’s recently completed biography, in six 
volumes, the accuracy and encyclopedic fullness of which super- 
sede that of Froude’s Life. Since Carlyle’s theories regarding 
history epitomize his social, political, and esthetic thought, my 
researches have led me over a wide tract of knowledge, includ- 
ing the philosophy of the German Renascence, the political and 
social thought of the late seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the 
early nineteenth centuries, particularly the genesis of the ro- 
mantic movement, and the development of modern historio- 
graphy. Direct borrowings are indicated in the Notes printed 
in the Appendix. The Selected Bibliography includes that por- 
tion of my reading which has proved to be most valuable. Spe- 
cial mention should be made here of the excellent studies of 
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Professor Charles Frederick Harrold, relating to certain phases 
of Carlyle’s work as a historian. More detailed reference will 

be made to them later. 

My special acknowledgments must begin with those to my 
husband, Professor Ralph A. Young, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, without whose sympathetic interest this work prob- 
ably would never have been brought to completion. Xo my 
brother, Charles L. Merwin, I am likewise deeply indebted for 
assistance with the manuscript. The clarification of my ideas has 
been furthered by frequent discussions with interested friends, 
including Professor Hans P. Neisser, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, whose wide knowledge of philosophic writings has 
been extremely helpful, and Professor Elisabeth W. Schneider, 
of Temple University, with whom I have enjoyed a long and 
entirely amicable controversy, which has had the steady result 
of crystallizing and consolidating my views. I take particular 
pleasure in acknowledging my debt to Professor Edgar A. 
Singer, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, not only for the 
inspiration of his humane and scholarly attitude toward research 
but also for his specific advice and encouragement in my investi- 
gation into the precise nature of Carlyle’s resuscitation of the 
past, recorded in Chapter Five. Most of all I am deeply grate- 
ful to Professor Percy V. D. Shelly, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, under whose guidance this study has taken shape, for 
his unfailing encouragement, interest, and scholarly help at all 
stages of my investigation. 


L. M. Y. 
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INTRODUCTION 

F ew writers have commanded critical attention from as 
many angles as has Thomas Carlyle. His achievement in 
the province of prose literature is generally acknowledged. His 
literary criticism has won an enduring place in the history of 
esthetic criticism. His political and social criticism, in many re- 
spects too advanced for his own day, has been winning increas- 
ing attention as the perspective of time has revealed its con- 
structive value. His attainments as a historian, on the contrary, 
have suffered a curious eclipse of critical interest, although his 
histories have never lacked readers. Professor Gooch acknowl- 
edges that Carlyle and Macaulay are the only historians of the 
early nineteenth century who are still widely read.^ Yet Carlyle 
has been subjected to very little critical appraisal by the profes- 
sional historiographers that is not frankly prejudiced in char- 
acter. Those who judge him do so in the light of theories re- 
garding the function and character of history which were not 
current in England during the early decades of the nineteenth 
century, and which are not necessarily any more valid than the 
theories Carlyle himself worked on. As a consequence, the 
critics’ generalizations are more illuminative of present day 
trends in historiography than they are of Carlyle’s actual be- 
liefs and opinions. Little or no attempt has been made to under- 
stand his conception of historical writing, or to appraise his his- 
tories in the light of what he endeavored to do. The fact has 
been overlooked that while he was a contemporary of Ranke, 
his fundamental attitude places him closer to Gibbon and Schil- 
ler. A half century of time and a wide gulf in method and phi- 
losophy separated Carlyle from Gibbon; but by contrast it seems 
nothing to the unbridgeable abyss which lies between him and 
the “scientific” historians of the turn of the twentieth century 
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whose judgment of Carlyle has been responsible for his partial 
eclipse. Dryasdust has had his long revenge. 

In considering the case against Carlyle we have in mind the 
relatively moderate views of such an eminent historiographer 
as Professor Gooch, who described the French Revolution as 
the ‘^most dramatic work in historical literature, the most epic 
of historical narratives,” but a work which denied any collective 
life or collective aim in a people, and recognized only indi- 
viduals, a generalization which we will show to be profoundly 
untrue.^ Professor Gooch holds that to Carlyle, history was 
merely the record of a few picturesque personalities — another 
judgment which appears to be fundamentally wrong. This er- 
ror, in particular, has been repeated with increasing emphasis 
by later critics, with no attempt at a closer evaluation.^ While 
Carlyle’s works are admittedly “supreme achievements of the 
creative imagination,” he was “the greatest of showmen but 
the least of interpreters” — a generalization both inadequate and 
erroneous.^ Similarly M. Eduard Fueter called Carlyle the most 
lyrical, most subjective of historians, without explaining what 
special significance these terms had except for the general in- 
ference that they implied a non-scientific attitude.® Or consider 
Professor C. R. L. Fletcher’s objection, in his introduction to 
an annotated edition of the French Revolution^ that “neither 
pictures nor portraits are history.”® 

It will be our purpose to show that such criticism of Carlyle’s 
theory and practice of historical writing is dangerously mislead- 
ing. It appears that professional critics have failed to apply the 
passionless objectivity, which is the canon of their school, to 
a critical examination of the available documentary evidence be- 
fore they arrived at an interpretative judgment of Carlyle as 
a historian. But the eclipse of the literary historian, which the 
course of Carlyle’s reputation epitomizes goes far deeper for 
its basis than a mere mistaken judgment upon a single indi- 
vidual. It reveals the decline of a literary mode, and its dis- 
placement, temporarily at least, by an entirely new conception 
of history. 

Carlyle won for himself, among his contemporaries, a posi- 
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tion of undisputed prestige as a historian. Ruskin placed him 
with Tacitus as one of the supremely great historians of the 
human soul. Emerson believed he had created a new kind of 
history, ^^a history of the mind.” Mill called the French Revo- 
lution a work of such undoubted genius that it rose above the 
ordinary tests and rules and was a law unto itself. Jeffrey, 
Thackeray, Sterling, and Kingsley all hailed Carlyle as the 
greatest of English historians. His reputation mounted with 
each succeeding work. The French Revolution was the first 
authoritative English version of that great event, and its suc- 
cess assured Carlyle his public. His Cromwell awakened the 
English people to the real character of the leader so long ma- 
ligned and misunderstood, and the rehabilitation of the Puritan 
hero placed Carlyle in the light of a public benefactor. Follow- 
ing The Life of Sterling and Past and Present, the monumental 
biography of Frederick II found a public ready and waiting 
and was scarcely less popular, despite its length, than the earlier 
works. Carlyle’s wife, always one of his severest critics, pro- 
nounced it the best of his works j and Emerson called it the 
wittiest book ever written. Before the last volume of Frederick 
was completed, Bismarck had struck the first blows in the weld- 
ing of the German Empire (1866), and Carlyle’s recognition 
of the worth and substance of the newly emerged Prussian state 
seemed almost prophetic to his contemporaries. So great was 
his influence upon public opinion that he is credited with at 
least partial responsibility for England’s policy of non-interven- 
tion in 1870. Carlyle’s prestige as a scholar and historian with 
the general public remained unshaken at his death in 1881. 

Then the wind changed. The success of the historical writ- 
ings of Carlyle and Macaulay had given a tremendous impetus 
to historical study.'' But the seeds planted by them germinated 
in very different soil from that in which their own ideas had 
grown. A new spirit, emanating from Germany, had entered 
into the theory and practice of historical writing. Niebuhr had 
laid the foundations for the science of historical criticism and 
published his history of Rome as early as 1811, while Carlyle 
was still a student at Edinburgh. Leopold von Ranke, born in 
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the same month and year as Carlyle (December 1795), pub- 
lished his first great history in 1824, and the first volume of 
the History of the Pofes in 1834. Although Ranke’s histones 
established the science of historical criticism and the writing of 
^^scientific” history on a modern footing, the new critical theories 
did not begin to influence scholarship in England until the 
middle of the century, long after Carlyle’s own attitudes had 
been formulated and proved in practice. 

In Carlyle’s interpretation of the historic process and in his 
theory and practice of historical writing, several older streams 
of thought converged. He perpetuated the tradition of literary 
history bequeathed by the great historians of the eighteenth 
century. But he revitalized the tradition by introducing the 
leavening influences of romanticism in the several aspects rep- 
resented by Herder, Schiller, Scott and Burke. To the romantic 
impulse he added the stimulating influence of the sociological 
and psychological discoveries with regard to the nature of the 
social organism, and the dual qualities of continuity and im- 
permanence characterizing the historic process. Carlyle’s thought 
remained a thing apart from other streams of thought under- 
going a parallel development, such as the environmental phi- 
losophy of history of Thomas Buckle and his followers, the 
application of the Hegelian dialectic in the economic material- 
ism of Karl Marx, and the new school of scientific historiography 
which recognized Ranke as its master. Although Carlyle’s claim 
to distinction both as a thinker and a historian rests on a broader 
basis than do the claims of any of the representatives of these 
more specialized trends, the nature of the times obscured his 
significance. This fact alone would lend historical interest to 
any study of Carlyle’s performance as a historian. 

The larger issues relating to a definition of history and the 
true function of the historian have a contingent relationship to 
our problem. How far, for example, may a historian go in 
defining his medium and setting the limits of his task? Dryas- 
dust currently assumes full jurisdictional rights in this prov- 
ince, although in Carlyle’s day the license was freer. Again, 
what is history? An art or a science? Carlyle believed firmly 
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that history was related to poetry, even though its method was 
scientific. His career may be said to bring to a close the age of 
the gifted amateurs, the product of whose efforts belongs as 
much to literature as to history. 

^^Historiography, or the art of writing history, is a term whose 
content has always depended on the general intellectual environ- 
ment to which it stands related, and of which it is the product. 
Thomas Buckde remarked that there wovdd ^‘always be a con- 


nection between the way in which men contemplate the past 
and the way they contemplate the present.”® This fact, indeed, 
gives to history one of its most compelling qualities. Every age, 
whatever its technical equipment or philosophic shortcomings, 
has something authentic to give us even if it only interprets the 
record of the past in the light of its own ideas, and in ways ac- 
ceptable to itself^The question of a general definition of his- 
tory, and of those who may properly be called historians, has 
been debated vigorously, even acrimoniously, since the day of 
Aristotle and possibly even before, successive ages contributing 
their own specially conditioned views. The best we can do, it 
appears, is to admit that no wholly satisfactory definition is 
conceivable of so Protean a literary formj and to grant that 
great history, like great art, may be recognized more easily by 
its effect than by its form and content. One who has read 
Herodotus and Plutarch, Thucydides and Tacitus, Clarendon 
and the venerable Bede, Gibbon and Mommsen, Ranke and 
Carlyle, will have little difficulty in recognizing fine historical 
writing when he sees it, even though he may be unable to de- 
fine the qualities which make the works histories and which 
make them great. The distance between Bede’s plain chronicle 
and Tacitus’ passionate indictment of the Empire is unbridge- 
able by definition. Yet that both are histories and have certain 
elements in common none will deny. Nor will many deny the 
further fact that they are read today with enduring pleasure, 
not merely because they are histories but because they are works 
of art at the same time. 

Lytton Strachey defined the three essential attributes of the 
historian as “a capacity for absorbing facts, a capacity for stat- 
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ing them, and a point of view.”® Charles A. Beard improved 
upon this definition by a further qualification. In his view the 
title of historian should be granted only to those who pursue 
the subject to its fullness and “try to comprehend the intellec- 
tual operations which they themselves are performing.’”® These 
four qualifications summarize admirably the main aspects of 
Carlyle’s technical equipment as a historian. They are based on 
the assumption that the historian must have a clear conception 
of his task, a definite theory of his function, a specific approach 
to his material and a general philosophy acting as a controlling 
force in guiding the operation of selecting and organizing his 
material. It will be shown that Carlyle possessed all of these j 
and had, in addition, a thorough understanding of the intel- 
lectual operations he was performing. 

In addition to these qualifications, however, Carlyle possessed 
one more, possibly the greatest of all — a qualification which Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury defined as the “historic sense.” This quality, 
according to Professor Saintsbury, consists of the “power of 
seizing, and so of portraying a historic character, incident or 
period as if it were alive, not dead.”” The imagination of the 
reader is excited to a degree that, even if he is convinced the 
thing did not happen, he sees that it might have happened. It 
is apparent that the historic sense is really just a special case 
of the poetic sense which makes of poetry an “image of man 
and nature . . . not standing upon external testimony, but carried 
alive into the heart by passion.’”® Unlike the poet, whose in- 
vention works upon the materials of his observation, the his- 
torian is constrained to remain within the limits of historical 
facts j but the function of the imagination is much the same in 
either case. The kinship of history with poetry is thus estab- 
lished. 

It will be acknowledged at once that many excellent historians 
have been entirely lacking in the “historic sense.” A sense for 
the past they almost always have* and a scholar’s pleasure in 
adding to the sum total of useful knowledge. But the quicken- 
ing perception of past events and peoples, in terms not only of 
space and time but of subtler moral qualities lending them- 
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selves to individuation is a power of imagination granted to 
few. Tacitus and Herodotus possessed such powerj so did 
Homer and Shakespeare. Among English historians before 
Carlyle, only Clarendon possessed it to any significant degree; 
while Gibbon and Scott had it to a lesser degree. Carlyle pos- 
sessed it, however, to a degree equaled by ‘‘none ever before 
or since.’”® Saintsbury called him “one of the Deucalions of 
literature,” who “cannot cast a stone but it becomes alive.’”* 
Lowell likened the figures of most historians to “dolls stuffed 
with bran, whose whole substance runs out through any hole 
criticism may tear in them,” while Carlyle’s are so real that “if 
you prick them they bleed.” William Roscoe Thayer remarked 
that turning to Carlyle after reading most historians was like 
coming out of a museum of mummies into a crowd of living, 
breathing people.’® 

The roots of the “historic sense” lie buried deep in two pri- 
mary qualities — qualities by no means peculiar to those called 
geniuses — a sense of the past and acute powers of observation 
and investigation. These qualities may be traced in an unbroken 
development fi^m the earliest period of Carlyle’s career. Taken 
together, they constitute the “historico-biographical faculty,” 
which determined the character of all of Carlyle’s writings, 
whether on professedly historical topics or not. His interest in 
the past is oddly reminiscent of the feeling of the hero in Henry 
James’ novel that it was only when “life was framed in death 
that the picture was really hung up.’”® Carlyle recorded, in 
Sartor Resartus, the stirring of his infant imagination by the 
discovery that “Entepfuhl stood in the middle of a Country, 
of a World; that there was such a thing as history, as Biog- 
raphy; to which I also, one day, by hand and tongue, might 
contribute.’”’ His imagination opened wide to the “grandeur 
and mystery of time” on the day when, as a small child, he 
realized that Ecclefechan burn “had flowed and gurgled, 
through all changes of time and fortune from beyond the 
earliest date of History.” It was a visible link between him 
and the legions of Caesar who had encamped on nearby Burns- 
wark. By means of it, all the past events which the simple brook 
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had witnessed became part of what Croce calls the “contem- 
poraneous present’’ and partook of its reality. Time was reduced 
to its proper significance as a mere convenience or mode of 
thought. The child only sensed the truth to which Kant gave 
him the key and a philosophic construction many years later, but 
the recollected experience gives us an intimation of one of the 
most extraordinary qualities of Carlyle’s mind. 

Carlyle’s curiosity about the past and his parallel interest in 
the strange or bizarre is evidenced in what there is recorded of 
his early reading. From his letters and from Professor IMas- 
son’s careful compilation of the books borrowed by Carlyle 
from the Edinburgh University Library, we can judge how 
wide and various was his reading up to the period when his 
productive career began.’® Like Coleridge, he read every book 
of travels that fell within his reach. More than half of the 
books listed by Masson are histories and travels, and, except for 
his love of Scott, Shakespeare and Burns, his preference for 
“historico-biographic” literature was apparently ingrained. He 
read Smollett and Sterne and Swift; Fenelon and D’Alembert 
and Rochefoucauld; Voltaire and Chateaubriand; Sismondi and 
Montesquieu; Pascal and Montaigne and Bossuet; Millar and 
Roscoe and Russell; Newton and Laplace and Bossut; Hume 
and Robertson and Gibbon. “History in authentic fragments lay 
mingled with fabulous chimeras, wherein also was reality.’”® 
Like Milton and Gibbon, Carlyle regarded his formal edu- 
cation as without significance. The true foundation of his literary 
career he considered to lie in his early reading. Before the Edin- 
burgh period was finished he had managed to “furnish his young 
head with a considerable miscellany of things and shadows of 
things” out of books. He acquired an acquaintance with French 
and English literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, particularly humane literature, both wide and profound. 
Apart from his reading, Carlyle’s one genuine interest during 
his university years was in mathematics and the physical sci- 
ences. Partly this was the result of a natural aptitude for the 
discipline and ingenuity required in any branch of science. Partly, 
too, it was the result of John Leslie’s great and inspired teach- 
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ingj the effect of which was unquestionably heightened by a de- 
cided partiality for his gifted pupil. In considering the future 
historian, too little stress is usually placed on this early prepos- 
session for scientific pursuits as revealing the essentially prag- 
matic and analytic qualities of Carlyle’s mind. 

A final important influence on Carlyle’s student years was the 
social and intellectual awakening he experienced in his Edin- 
burgh environment. His hostility to the prevailing social and 
political philosophy was based fundamentally on its uncon- 
geniality. Neither his economic status nor his Calvinist upbring- 
ing predisposed him toward the middle class philosophy whose 
prophets were Adam Smith and Jeremy Bentham, with their 
axioms of private property and economic individualism unquali- 
fied by social obligations. The widespread social and economic 
misery was acute enough to impress the most unsophisticated 
observer, and Carlyle’s letters indicate that he was always keenly 
alive to it. The Industrial Revolution was taking its toll, while 
the inflation accompanying the slow liquidation of the Napo- 
leonic wars bore heavily on both rural and urban working classes. 
Carlyle’s consciousness of the injustice and inequity in the eco- 
nomic system probably laid the groundwork for his opposition 
to the bankrupt political and social ideals of the eighteenth 

century. 
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BACKGROUNDS 

T he ENGLISH romantic movement in historiography is epit- 
omized in the historical writings of Carlyle. Though the 
historical novels of Walter Scott had enfranchised the romantic 
love of the past a decade or two before Carlyle began writing, 
it was left to the latter to embody the romantic conception of 
history and historical writing in more significant form.- Carlyle’s 
theories were definitely romantic, but his point of departure in 
developing them lay not in his positive debt to Scott or to the 
romantic movement in England. Rather it is to be found in his 
positive opposition to rationalist principles. In many respects 
the inheritance from the eighteenth century played a more sig- 
nificant role in shaping his opinions than did the current ro- 
mantic tendencies. This was true largely because the Enlighten- 
ment dominated the intellectual atmosphere in Edinburgh dur- 
ing his student years there; and the literature of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was the staple of his early intellectual 
diet. 

RATIONALIST HISTORIOGRAPHY 

Carlyle’s acquaintance with historical writing was confined 
mainly to the French and English writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. References to the historians of antiquity 
in the records of his early years are infrequent enough to sup- 
port the assumption that these did not influence him deeply. He 
mentions Thucydides several times. Tacitus he unquestionably 
had read and admired,’ Wilson thinks he also was familiar with 
Sallust,^ Herodotus and Plutarch were probably known to him, 
in translation at least. Undoubtedly the reading of his later 
years included the Greek and Roman historians. One recalls 
his urgent advice to the students at Edinburgh in the Inaugural 
Address to examine history, first of all the history of the Ro- 
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mans and Greeks. They will find, he promises, if they “read 
well,” a ^^pair of extremely remarkable nations, shining in the 
records left by themselves, as a kind of beacon to light up some 
noble forms of human life for us in the otherwise utter dark- 
ness of the past ages.”® 

There is little doubt, however, that Carlyle’s primary atti- 
tude toward literary history may be traced to the rationalist 
historians of the eighteenth century. But before we examine his 
specific relationships, a word should be said about rationalist his- 
toriography. Never had history attained such a vogue, nor 
reached a loftier level of artistic excellence than in the period 
from 1750 to the close of the century, when the histories of 
Voltaire, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon were appearing in rapid 
succession. From the eighteenth century historians Carlyle de- 
rived his primary belief that a true artist and not a mere artisan 
was required for the writing of history 5 likewise the conviction 
that no loftier goal lay open to human aspiration than fhe writ- 
ing of excellent histories. Carlyle believed from his earliest 
youth, and never ceased to believe, that history was the most 
elevated literary form through which the voice of a man might 

speak. 

History as written by the eighteenth century historians was 
a combination of literature, learning, philosophy, and practical 
wisdom. Writers like Hume, Gibbon, and Voltaire brought to 
their readers not the results of the restricted research of a few 
years but the product of their entire cultural growth. They 
possessed broadly philosophic conceptions regarding the sig- 
nificance of historical events which they used freely in their 
interpretations. They deliberately employed every artistic re- 
source in their power — careful selection of details, attention to 
form, and a polished style. Gibbon in particular possessed mas- 
tery of form and style to an unrivaled degree. His history of the 
greatness and decline of the Roman Empire has been superseded 
but never surpassed, a nice distinction among historians.* 

Carlyle’s admiration of the rationalists’ conception of history 
as a finely serious art was offset by a corresponding hostility to 
their interpretation of history. The rationalist philosophy of 
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history rejected the assumption of an all-controlling Providence, 
which had been the fundamental premise of the Christian phi- 
losophy of history. In place of an omnipotent God, it set up the 
Cartesian principles of the supremacy of reason and the inflexi- 
bility of natural laws. The Deists paid homage to an intelligent 
First Cause, conceived as having set the universe in motion 
under the control of fixed laws. What happened thereafter was 
a purely mechanical outcome of cause and effect relationships 
between objects in the universe. The Cartesian principle of im- 
mutable natural laws was extended to include the laws of human 
behavior, making the motives of men as individuals or in groups 
subject to the same unchanging influences, at all times and in 
all places. History must therefore reveal a uniformity and regu- 
larity of recurring phenomena. Indeed, the chief purpose of 
written history was defined as the effort “to discover the con- 
stant and universal principles of human nature by showing men 
in all varieties of circumstances and situations.”® Such a point 
of view invested written history with a new and solemn dig- 
nity j or better, reinvested it with something of its ancient char- 
acter. It became a corpus of instruction rather than a record of 
factj “philosophy teaching by experience.”® 

This pragmatic view of history strongly affected the manner 
of writing it. Facts suffered constant subordination to doctrine, 
and except in Gibbon, there was little patience with mere ac- 
cumulation of detail. At the same time the worth and sig- 
nificance of facts judiciously selected were emphasized. To Vol- 
taire indeed goes the credit for the first critical inquiry into the 
nature and value of historical data. He was the first to insist 
that the historian had better work to do than dwell in courts 
and camps, and that history should be an exposition of the growth 
of national life and character.^ His theories found little ex- 
emplification in his own work, however, and still less in the 
work of his contemporaries. The suggestions of ^Montesquieu 
and Turgot, writing in this period, that material factors such 
as climate and environment have a large bearing on the develop- 
ment of institutions were ignored because of the firmly en- 
trenched prejudice that history was a record of the conscious 
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intellectual and moral activities of mankind: fundamentally a 
study in ideology.® In tracing causal relationships, therefore, the 
supreme concern was with moral and not physical causes j those 
circumstances which operate on the mind as motives or reasons. 
Contrasted with the national bias of the nineteenth<entury 
historians, those of the century preceding had a cosmopolitan 
curiosity about other civilizations. Their cosmopolitanism ex- 
tended to an interest in other civilizations which they regarded 
as “savage,” because they believed that aboriginal cultures could 
be profitably studied as throwing light on the infancy of their 
own civilization.® In general they preferred, over all others, 
themes from modern history as possessing greater educative 
value. With the exception of Gibbon, they were reluctant to 
dwell on those periods, the Middle Ages, for example, when 
public transactions were wrapped in partial obscurity or afforded 
little instruction. Such unfruitful eras should be abandoned to 
the “industry and credulity of the antiquary.” Theoretically 
they frowned on partisan, religious or national bias, though they 
frequently failed to rise above it. In fact, Hume is properly 
considered the father of modern party history j and Hallam and 
Macaulay his direct heirs.^® 

The fundamental point of view of the eighteenth century 
historians was thus essentially unhistorical. Their standards of 
critical judgment were absolute. Self-confident human reason 
reared itself above the mysteries which constitute the source of 
life and culture, attacked and discredited the organic and tra- 
ditional elements of history* and thereby lost all means of com- 
munication with the reality of the past. The enlightened reason 
in the field of historical criticism was self-assertive and limited, 
its sympathies were few and its judgments severe. On the other 
hand, it succeeded in relating, collecting, amassing, criticizing, 
and partly apprehending a vast mass of historical material. It 
gave an undeniable impetus to the dissection of the abstract ma- 
terial forces at work in history, even though its attempts to 
rationalize the spiritual phenomena of history — the origin and 
growth of institutions and cultures — stripped off an inalienable 
part of historical tradition. The romanticists were heirs of the 
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positive achievements of the rationalist historians no less than 
rebels against their limitations.^^ 

Carlyle’s opposition to rationalist historiography 

To judge from his letters and from scattered references in 
his essays, Carlyle had a thorough acquaintance with each of the 
four great eighteenth century historians. Robertson probably of- 
fered him his initial taste of good historical writing. Wilson puts 
his acquaintance with Charles V in the early Annan days, when 
Carlyle was possibly ten or twelve years of age. It ‘^opened new 
worlds of knowledge, vistas in all directions.”^® Robertson’s 
Scotland he read, along with Hume’s England and the first 
volume of Gibbon’s Decline and Pall’ during his first term at 
Edinburgh (1809-10).’® In Carlyle’s opinion, Robertson’s chief 
gift was his narrative power, the “great staple of historical ex- 
cellence.” While he rated him as “possibly higher than Hume 
or Gibbon” in “talents for general disquisition,” he complained 
at the same time that his histories were external, mechanical, 
with no symptoms of having probed into the inner conscious- 
ness of the characters.’”* This charge became the common ac- 
cusation he leveled at all of the eighteenth century writers. In 
1824 he summed up his opinion of Robertson to Jane Welsh: 
“I used to find in him [he wrote] a shrewd, a systematic but not 
a great understanding j and no more heart than in my boot. He 
was a kind of deist in the guise of a Calvinistic priest 5 a porten- 
tous combination.’”® 

Carlyle’s relationship to Hume is more interesting both in 
its negative and its positive aspects. Probably no other English 
thinker exerted a greater influence on him. In addition to their 
Scotch origin, Carlyle and Hume had much in common. They 
possessed a “clear, methodic intellect,” given to scientific pur- 
suits. To both men history was a source of lifelong interest and 
study. Both tended to view life from a library and used the 
data of history as a source of authority for their speculative 
thought. Their philosophies stand to their histories as pro- 
legomena, representing an organic unity. Both men approached 
the interpretation of history through their moral consciousness, 
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with questions o£ value their jfundamental concern. By both 
alike was history conceived as an arena wherein was enacted a 

perennial conflict o£ human wills. 

Hume is usually credited with having turned Carlyle £rom 
his destined vocation in the church. But the sceptical Enquiry 
Concerning Human Understanding probably only completed 
Carlyle’s half-£ormed conviction that orthodox religion was im- 
possible o£ credence and belieL And i£ Hume did sap Carlyle’s 
already shaken faith in orthodoxy' he offered at the same time 
an example of sturdy strength and intellectual integrity en- 
couraging Carlyle to “fashion his own ground plan of the uni- 
verse.” Hume’s “honest empiricism” was consistent in asserting 
that the only source of knowledge was perception, exclud- 
ing therefore all examination of causality, all doctrine of the 
“true Being.”^® Carlyle must have been impressed, too, with 
Hume’s belief that conceptions of substance and causality are 
neither intuitively nor demonstrably certain, but rest on a con- 
viction which has its roots in the emotions, a “natural belief.” 
In the Natural History of Religion Hume used this principle 
to demonstrate how the feelings of hope and fear, of joy and 
terror, which are associated with the primitive apprehension of 
Nature contain the germ of higher forms of religious worship. 
Carlyle’s theories are only slightly different, and whether he 
derived them directly from Hume or indirectly from Herder 
is unimportant.^^ 

The negative influence of Hume’s theories was transmitted 
through his histories. Carlyle was stimulated to open revolt 
against Hume’s abstract and objective point of view, the me- 
chanical causal relationships advanced as motivation. He was 
convinced that man was more than a bundle of vices and virtues 
whose personality could be appraised in terms of an aggregate 
of good and bad qualities. He realized that here were great his- 
tories written on premises basically wrong, and out of such a 
realization grew the conviction that his personal conception of 
history was dynamic. Stimulated by his negative reaction' he 
formulated his own belief that without sympathetic interest in 
humanity, history lacked soul and significance. Without under- 
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standing and analysis of institutions, it was essentially untrue. 

Carlyle set forth his objections to Hume’s mechanical causal- 
ity as early as 1815 in a letter to Robert Mitchell: ^^How odd 
does it look,” he wrote, “to refer all modifications of national 
character to the influence of moral causes. Might it not be as- 
serted . . . that even those which he [Hume] denominates moral 
causes, originate from physical circumstances? Whence but from 
the perpetual contemplation of his dreary glaciers and rugged 
glens, from his dismal broodings in his long and almost solitary 
nights, has the Scandinavian conceived his ferocious Odin, and 
his horrid ‘spectres of the deep’? Compare this with the copper- 
castle and celestial gardens of the Arabians — and we must ad- 
mit that physical causes ha've an influence on men.’”® Carlyle 
deserves no special credit for demolishing the rationalist prem- 
ise that human nature is the same, in all times and all places, 
with weapons borrowed from Montesquieu. It is important to 
note, however’ that several years prior to his introduction to 
German idealism Carlyle was convinced that the springs of 
human action He deep and mysterious in the human conscious- 
ness, to be grasped by power of imagination rather than by rea- 
son. 

If Hume had the greatest influence on Carlyle’s early intel- 
lectual development, Edward Gibbon exerted the most positive 
influence in shaping his attitude toward the writing of history 
as an art. His first complete reading of Gibbon dates from the 
Kirkcaldy period, probably late 1817. In his Reminiscences he 
recalls with what “greedy velocity” he read the Decline and 
Fall at the rate of a volume a day. Of all books he had read 
he found it “the most impressive on me in my then stage of 
Investigation and state of mind.”^® Bearing out his recollection 
is a reference in a letter to Jane Welsh in 1 823 : 

Gibbon is a man whom one never forgets — unless oneself deserving 
to be forgotten; the perusal of his work forms an epoch in the 
history of one’s mind. I know you will admire Gibbon, yet I do 
not wish or expect that you should love him.*® 

Gibbon inspired admiration but not “love,” because he shared 
the common deficiency among rationalists of being “abundantly 
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destitute of virtuous feeling — or indeed of any feeling at all.”®^ 
Carlyle warned Miss Welsh that Gibbon had “but a coarse and 
vulgar heart, with all his keen logic, and glowing imagination, 
and lordly irony: he worships power and splendor. . . tie 
noted that suffering virtue or heroism, if unarrayed in the “pomp 
and circumstance of outward glory” gets little sympathy from 
Gibbon. 

Carlyle’s estimate of Gibbon in the Reminiscences is indica- 
tive of the strength of the indirect influence. He acknowledged 
how deeply he recognized and admired Gibbon’s ‘^great power 
of investigating, ascertaining} of grouping and narrating} though 
the latter had always, then as now, something of a Drury Lane 
character, the colors strong but coarse, and set off by lights 
from the side scenes.”^® Gibbon’s affectation, even though majes- 
tically adapted to his subject matter, seemed to have struck an 
especially discordant note when Carlyle was young. He wrote 
to Robert Mitchell in 1818, that he was “alternately delighted 
and offended by the gorgeous colouring with which his [Gib- 
bon’s] fancy invests the rude and scanty materials of his narra- 
tive”} he alternately admired and deplored the bitterness of 
his skilful irony} and was alternately pleased and displeased 
by his “exuberant, sonorous and epigrammatic” style.^* The most 
remarkable quality of Gibbon’s style he early decided was the 
“species of brief and shrewd remarks for which he seems to 
have taken Tacitus as a model.”^® Years later in the Reminis- 
cences he refers to these “winged sarcasms, so quiet and yet so 
conclusively transpiercing and killing dead” which had been 
“often admirable, potent and illuminative to me.”^® 

As in the case of Hume, Carlyle was stimulated to revolt by 
Gibbon’s philosophic approach} by the pitiless irony directed 
alike at the good and the bad which aroused in the reader a 
sense of futility and despair. Carlyle could not agree with Gibbon 
that history was a tragi-comedy, an exciting and colorful pageant, 
but essentially without significance as marking any progress in 
the organization of human society. Gibbon demonstrated, on the 
one hand, what great art could be achieved by a historical work. 
At the same time he showed the limitations of merely pictorial 
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and descriptive history. His work confirmed Carlyle’s funda- 
mental conviction that imaginative insight, sympathy, and hu- 
man understanding were necessary to a proper comprehension of 
the moral and spiritual conflicts underlying the historic processes. 

While Carlyle’s reflections on Gibbon show an uneasy dis- 
quietude that history so admirable should be premised on a 
philosophy so false, for Voltaire’s point of view he has more 
tolerance, even admiration, and at the same time a confident 
awareness of its shortcomings.^^ His criticism of Voltaire’s method 
and philosophy of history is a reasoned analysis of the rationalist’s 
limited point of view from the standpoint of the romanticist. 
The essay on Voltaire, written in 1829, represents his mature 
thought on the subject of rationalist historiography. 

Voltaire read history, in Carlyle’s opinion, not with the eye 
of a devout seer, or even a critic, but through a pair of mere 
anti-Catholic spectacles.^® The fhiloso'phe^s deistic bias against 
orthodox religion so warped and distorted his view of heaven 
and earth that he could see neither ‘^unspeakable majesty” nor 
“insufferable horror” therein. His view of the world was “cool, 
gently scornful, altogether prosaic” j the earth he considered 
merely a place for producing coriij the heavens were admirable 
mainly because they serve as a nautical timekeeper. As a con- 
sequence his theory of man and man’s life was little j even pitiful 
for one who would be judged by the standards of poet and 
philosopher. Instead of a vision of history as a “mighty drama, 
enacted on the theatre of Infinitude, with Suns for lamps and 
Eternity as a background j whose author is God, and whose pur- 
port and thousandfold moral lead us up to the ‘dark with excess 
of light’ of the throne of God,” Voltaire saw it only as a “poor, 
wearisome debating club dispute, spun through ten centuries, 
between the Encyclopedic and the Sorbonne.” 

Carlyle believed that Voltaire’s “spiritual shortcomings” were 
partly temperamental, partly the result of the age in which he 
lived. The temper of the eighteenth century encouraged on all 
sides “high, all-attempting activity of Intellect 5 the most per- 
emptory spirit of inquiry abroad on every subject j things human 
and things divine alike cited without misgivings before the . . . 
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tribunal of so-called Reason” which Carlyle regarded as mere 
argumentative logic.^® There was a total want of the sympa- 
thetic insight and tolerance which comes from the heart and 
^‘sees farther than the head” in the reading of character. Carlyle 
found it only natural that the distinctive features of Voltaire’s 
intellect should be, therefore, not depth and greatness, but the 
very extreme of expertness and superficial extent. Instead of the 
power of insight, he possessed the power of order and arrange- 
ment, both in acquisition and communication of facts; a power 
which comprehended the whole office of the understanding, in 
Carlyle’s opinion. It offered the primary distinction between 
rationalist and romantic historiography, because the latter availed 
itself, at least in the opinion of the romanticists, of the higher 
organ of the transcendental reason. 

Voltaire’s method of ordering and arranging his material was 
the natural outcome of his shallow cause-and-effect conception 
of history. Carlyle did less than justice to Voltaire’s ingenious 
theory of “filiated events,” though it is perfectly true that the 
latter failed to interpret history consistently by means of his 
theory. On the whole, Voltaire accepted the Lockian premises 
regarding the nature of society and failed to see . . that the 
sequence or chain of causes which he fancies underlies historic 
processes is not properly linear but three-dimensional.” History 
properly considered was a “tissue of innumerable lines, extending 
in breadth as well as in length, and with a complexity which 
will foil . . . the most assiduous computation.”®*’ Thus Voltaire’s 
histories, “in spite of their sparkling rapidity and knowing air 
of philosophic insight” are among the shallowest of all histories; 
“mere bead rolls of exterior occurrences, of battles, edifices, enact- 
ments, and other quite superficial phenomena,” a vast accumula- 
tion of “historical knowledge arranged as a museum for pur- 
poses of teaching; every object in its place, and there for its 
uses”; nowhere confusion or vain display; everywhere “inten- 
tion, instructiveness and the clearest order.”®’ 

Carlyle called the spirit of such a method neither poetic nor 
philosophic. It was a purely business method; and the “order 
arising from it is not Beauty but at best Regularity.” Voltaire’s 
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objects were arranged neither pictorially nor scientifically but 
‘4ike goods in a well-kept warehouse” where each may be seen 
and come at when needed. It is interesting to observe that Car- 
lyle used the adjective “scientific” along with “pictorial” by in- 
ference to describe a hypothetical manner of treating historical 
material which would be both poetic and philosophical. 

Carlyle’s observations on biography with reference to Vol- 
taire’s Charles XII are interesting. He considered it the best of 
Voltaire’s historical writings, a judgment widely sustained by 
critics. As a biography he regarded it a model of graphic brevity, 
rivalling Sallust in its clear sketches of the strange adventures 
and sorrows of the Swedish king.®^ Aptly he called it a line en- 
graving on a reduced scale “without colors, yet not without the 
foreshortenings and perspective observances,” even the deeper 
harmonies, which belong to the true picture. In many respects 
his Life of Schiller was patterned after such a model. 

Carlyle owed an immense debt of both a negative and a posi- 
tive character to the eighteenth century historians. He owed to 
Gibbon a broad conception of historical writing as an art, as 
well as the example of patient scholarly research and wise order- 
ing of materials. To Hume he owed the inspiration of a spirit 
of sceptical inquiry into the sources and limits of knowledge. 
From Hume also he probably learned to reject Rousseau’s notion 
of the state of nature, which he later found to be generally held 
by the German philosophers, with the exception of Herder.®® 
To Voltaire he owed the negative debt of a clear conception of 
the spiritual shortcomings and limitations of the entire philoso- 
phy of the Enlightenment as applied to history. Its virtues and 
defects were nowhere more obvious than in the extensive his- 
torical writings of the “great Persifleur.” 

THE INFLUENCE OF HERDER AND GERMAN ROMANTICISM 

Romantic historiography as it developed on the Continent 
opposed rationalism in every particular. Its primary assumptions 
were the law of continuous development and the significance of 
tradition, in contrast with the rational idea of progress without 
development and consequent overestimation of the present. The 
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mechanical concept of causality yielded to the time-honored be- 
lief in a spiritual principle controlling the destiny of man through 
the historic processes. At the same time the irrational and indi- 
vidual elements in history were given a new sort of recognition 5 
while the doctrines of nationality and Volksgeist supplanted the 
rationalist theory of cosmopolitanism. The eighteenth century 
attitude toward history constituted, in effect, a denial of the his- 
torical sense. In romantic historiography, on the contrary, the 
historical sense was exalted to a position never before accorded 
it. The historian’s critical consciousness became absorbed in con- 
templating the profound contrast between movement and sta- 
bility, between creation and standard, between infinite and finite. 
Warm subjective interest, insurgent energy, and spontaneity re- 
placed the detachment of the rationalists. The romantic historians 
turned to the past, not primarily for a corpus of instruction or 
data for the demonstration of first principles, but for human 
fellowship with those who had gone before in man’s strange 

adventure through the universe. 

The romantic revolt in historiography had its rise in the very 
heyday of the eighteenth century historical vogue. While Gib- 
bon was modestly boasting that his Decline and Fall was to be 
“found on every table, almost on every toilette,” a storm center 
destined to destroy the supremacy of the Aufkldrung was de- 
veloping in Germany. The initial impulse for the revolt from 
Locldan empiricism in historiography was derived from the so- 
cial philosophy of Jean Jacques Rousseau.®^ A similar revolt had 
already taken place in German poetic theory 5 and when these 
currents eventually flowed together, the man who effectively 
represented the revolution in thought in all its manifold aspects 
in the period 1760-90 was Johann Gottfried Herder. In his 
nebulous and unsystematic writings, the ideas germinated by 
Bodmer and Klopstock, colored and amplified by powerful 
stimuli from Rousseau and Vico, first took form. Herder is fre- 
quently called the “gatekeeper of the nineteenth century.”®® 
Most of what was best in the next hundred years of Germany’s 
intellectual history may be traced to his stimulating initiative. 

In the history of literature Herder is recalled as one of the 
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progenitors of Sturm und T)ran^. Schiller acknowledged his in- 
fluence 5 and Goethe was an even more ardent disciple who 
never abandoned the Herderian principles although he pro- 
gressed far beyond the romantic cult. It is here possibly that 
critics of the Carlyle-Goethe relationship occasionally err. Car- 
lyle is frequently charged with misunderstanding Goethe, but 
what impressed him primarily in Goethe’s work was the romantic 
pantheistic element derived by Goethe from Herder. The classi- 
cal element he does not so much misunderstand as ignore. The 
strength of Carlyle’s preference for the Herderian element in 
Goethe sustains the view that Herder was one of the really 
important influences shaping Carlyle’s thought. 

Herder’s contribution to historiography has only recently re- 
ceived full recognition,^® He adapted Vico’s principle of develop- 
ment to the theory of the organic evolution of national life.*"^ 
With the help of this conception he profoundly changed the 
methods of historical science and defined the principles of mod- 
ern criticism and esthetics.** In Herder we find expressed for 
the first time the dynamic conception of Volk out of which grew 
the cult of nationalism. He discovered the Volkslied; probed 
into cultural origins. By the force of his fertile invention he 
suggested the vast possibilities for historical study in the fields 
of philology, anthropology, archaeology. 

History to Herder was super-personal and divine at the same 
time that it was individual and irrational. In the historic process 
he discovered a genetic purpose and a sense of continuity to 
which the rationalists had been blind. ‘‘Confused and incalculable 
as the history of man may be,” he wrote, “it has a definite pur- 
pose, and that purpose is the development of humanity.”*® He 
denied the shallow assumption of the rationalists that history 
is a series of fortuitous accidents. Rather “all things rest upon 
one another and have grown out of one another” to form a 
“stream which flows unceasingly towards the ocean of humanity.” 

The “development of humanity” he conceived in terms of 
the social group, not the individual, a point on which Carlyle 
was in essential agreement though he developed his own variant 
of it. The organic unit or “nationality” possessed inherently a 
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creative and regulative power, the “national soul,” source of 
all culture and the true vehicle of history. This soul (the counter- 
part of Leibniz’ monad) represented a harmony of all the active 
powers within the group and held the key to the secrets of his- 
tory. Herder considered this strange, instinctive power, working 
intuitively as a living force, fashioning “organic units from the 
chaos of homogeneous matter” to possess the elements of growth, 
maturity and decay, in common with all organic life. Each na- 
tional organism buds, enjoys a period of growth, matures, makes 
its cultural contribution, then withers, dies, making room for 
others which pass through the same cycle.^° 

In the Ideen zur Philosofhie der Geschichte der Menschheit 
(1784-91) Herder develops a theory regarding the origin of 
individual nationalities which particularly influenced Carlyle. He 
assumed that since the individual cannot exist by himself, a higher 


maximum of cooperating powers forms itself with every society. 
In wild confusion they oppose each other until, according to 
infallible laws of nature, the adverse principles limit each other 


and a kind of equilibrium is established.^^ The group thus 
emerges with a definite personality, expresses itself in religion, 
literature, art, science and laws. The sum of these expressions 
is the national culture.** Particularly interesting is the fact that 


he believed that those individuals within the group who respond 
most sensitively to the stimuli of the national soul are its leaders, 
prophets, artists, and poets. Fichte and his theory of heroes owed 
an immense debt to Herder. 


Compared with the unhistorical attitude of the rationalists. 
Herder had a profound sense of debt to the past. As a means 
of approaching it with understanding and sympathy, he formu- 
lated the “law of necessity and convenience” 5 i.e., power, time 
and place, and used it as a standard of judgment. He held that 
in each age everything that could blossom did blossom, each in 
its due season and proper sphere. The only means of approaching 
the past in his opinion, therefore, was through sympathetic and 
patient inquiry into all phases of its life. One must become a 
“regenerated contemporary” of ages long dead. Herder was 
possibly the first thinker to group under the term “history” every 
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manifestation of the national soul, its language, literature, art, 
religion, customs, an idea carried to extremes by later romanticists 
including Carlyle. He widened the domain of history to include 
the entire life of the community, which Voltaire had dreamed 
of doing 5 he widened the domain of poetry to include anything 

relating to man’s spiritual nature. 

Herder had a profound influence not only on the general 
thought of his time but on particular thinkers such as Schiller 
and Goethe, Fichte and Schlegel, Novalis, Richter, and Tieck 
(all of whom were absorbing admirations of Carlyle). Out of 
Sturm und Drang, indeed, developed the special form of ro- 
manticism characterized by the work of Schlegel, Tieck, and 
Novalis with its revival of the literature of personality and indi- 
vidualism. In art they insisted on subjective ideals; professed 
contempt for form and objective classical standards. They were 
filled with a sense of the spirituality of the universe; of a per- 
sonal relationship with an immanent God which rubbed out the 
boundaries between the real and the unreal, between the past 
and the present, between poetry and prose. It is apparent what 
import such theories had when applied to a conception of history. 

The magnitude of Herder’s influence on Carlyle is still further 
demonstrated when we consider Carlyle’s express reaction to him 
as revealed in the Notebooks. He mentions him first in 1822. 
Goethe, Schiller, Richter, Novalis and Klopstock he knew well 
by this time, but his acquaintance with the speculative thinkers 
was just beginning. Herder is the first he mentioned; the only 
one he noticed with steady satisfaction. In one place he copied 
a long passage from the mystical Fragmente ; an allegory on 
sleep and death and their common relation to night, wherein 
one sees ‘‘the shining books of Immortality” which time, the 

all-destroying may never smite.”‘® 

Again he referred approvingly to Herder’s controversy with 

Kant whose new philosophy Herder hated and “wrote against 
bitterly.” Carlyle’s uncertainty on the Kantian issues and 
his later criticism of the Kantian elements in Schiller’s thought 
admit a preference for Herder’s side in the dispute. He particu- 
larly agrees with Herder in the view that nature does not give 
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people “dim intimations of true beauty and just principles in 
Art,” as the Kantians held/* Temperamentally he was opposed 
to the rational deductive quality of the Kantian logic. The theory 
of individual psychology which he had adopted by this time did 
not permit the belief that abstract intellectual principles are 
capable of universal apprehension, and in this he was sustained 
by Herder. 

In a later reference he mentions having read the Ideen; calls 
it “an extraordinary book.” He gets to the heart of Herder when 
he notes the emphasis on “circumstances and organization: Er 
war was er seyn konnte.*^*^ He notes further that Herder holds 
this world sufficiently explainable without reference to another, 
making immortality merely something to be hoped for, a degree 
of optimism which Carlyle’s Calvinism never permitted him to 
share. He was warmed by Herder’s general point of view, how- 
ever, because the latter “loves all men and all things, and this 
means much. . . . Herder’s very descriptions of animals and in- 
animate beings are animated, cordial, affectionate j much more 
so, those of man in their varied Thun und Treiben.”*® 

A final aspect of Herder’s thought which Carlyle found espe- 
cially congenial was his strong belief that writing history was 
vastly more important than speculating about it. Herder’s con- 
temporaries were busying themselves energetically constructing 
tight a friori systems of historical interpretation with a general 
indifference to the facts of history. Fichte, Hegel, Schlegel, 
Schelling, even Kant and Schiller, thought they could force the 
living data of history into procrustean beds of preconceived prin- 
ciples. Except for Schiller none of them practised the art of 
historical narration. Herder fulminated against such nonsense. 
He saw clearly, as Carlyle did later, that the philosophy must 
emerge from the facts, and not vice versa. Out of this grew his 
suggestions for enlarging the domain of historical study to in- 
clude all of the humanistic sciences, philology, anthropology, 
archaeology, and sociology. Possibly his greatest discovery was 
this of the inner relationship of all the parts of the historical 
process: what we call today an historical mode of thought. 

Only Schiller among those whom Carlyle would call “meta- 
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physicians” comes off as well in the letters and Notebooks as 
Herder ; and in a sense Herder and Schiller complemented each 
other. It was in Herder that Carlyle discovered those ideas, 
raised to the level of general principles or suggested hypotheses, 
which he found so congenial in Goethe, Novalis, Richter, Tieck, 
and Fichte. The tendency of critics to emphasize the importance 
of Fichte and ignore Herder’s influence has probably resulted 
from the generally delayed recognition of Herder except in the 
field of historiography; partly also from the parallel fact that 
relatively few persons have been Interested primarily in Carlyle 
as a historian. ' 

THE INFLUENCE OF SCHILLER 

In 1788, when Gibbon’s last volume was appearing in Eng- 
land, Friedrich Schiller published the first part of a grandly 
conceived historical work dedicated to the celebration of human 
freedom, Geschichte des Abfalls der V ereinigten Niederlande 
<von der Sfanischen Regierung. “In my hands,” he wrote to his 
friend Korner, “history is becoming something in many respects 
different from what it has been.’”" His remark was more sig- 
nificant than he realized. His histories, dwarfed as they are today 
by his dramas and poetry, mark the point where the swelling 
tide of romantic historiography moved into the channels marked 
out for it by the speculations of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Schiller 
was more profoundly influenced by Rousseau than were any of 
his fellow countrymen; he was the first historian properly to 
apply the principles of the Genevan to historiography."*® In a 
sense he transformed the writing of history just as Rousseau 
did the novel by effecting a fundamental change in the approach 
to his material. 

Historians, from antiquity to the Enlightenment, while vary- 
ing greatly in the uses to which they put their data, had shared 
a generally objective point of view. Schiller introduced the ro- 
mantic principle of subjectivism, a departure as radical as Her- 
der’s new theory of the social organism. The apprehending of 
historical material was conceived to be an emotional as well as 
an intellectual process. The “man of feeling” displaced the dis- 
passionate analyst of the eighteenth century. It was discovered 
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that individual men and women emerged from the impersonal 
and fragmentary data of history when viewed with genuine 
subjective sympathy. As a consequence, personalities displaced 
abstractions in historical narratives. The materials of history, 
moreover, were found to constitute a quarry for novel and drama 
as well as for purely historical narration, a truism in Shake- 
speare’s day but rediscovered with immense results two centuries 
later. Scott and Schiller seized upon this old truth, developed 
it in different directions, and established the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the romantic re-creation of the past. 

Schiller was perfectly aware of his iconoclasm when he set 
out to prove that art was as important as scholarship in historical 
writing, tie was convinced that fidelity to facts could be main- 
tained through careful selection, without sacrifice of dramatic or 
picturesque artistry.^® He made constant use of the classical adorn- 
ments of broad generalizations, analogies, dramatic climaxes. In 
fact, he deliberately exploited his materials to the end that his 
histories might read like novels; might conclude with a denoue- 
ment as artistically inevitable as that of a tragic drama. In a 
letter to Karoline von Beulwitz, written in the historical period, 

he comments; 

I shall always be a poor authority for any future investigator who 
has the misfortune to consult me. But perhaps at the expense of 
historic truth I shall find readers, and here and there I may hit 
upon the other kind of truth which is philosophic. History is in 
general only a magazine for my fancy, and the objects must content 
themselves with the form they take under my hands.®® 

It is apparent that he believed his histories derived a higher value 
from the fact that through art he might occasionally arrive at 
the “truth called philosophic.” 

Schiller exercised the historian’s prerogative of choosing 
themes best designed to accomplish his aims. Like his favorite 
historian and model, Plutarch, he particularly enjoyed the cele- 
bration of valorous deeds and vanished heroes.®^ The periods 
covered by the Revolt of the Netherlands and the Thirty Years^ 
War were revolutionary epochs in which whole peoples rose to 
levels of heroism; and majestic figures such as Philip II, Gus- 
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tavus Adolphus, Wallenstein, Egmont, and William of Orange 
occupied the stage. Even with such materials to engage him, 
he confined himself to those phases which best exemplified the 
splendid conquests of the spirit of freedom. If occasionally he 
distorted the materials, or altered his characters the better to 
fit his prearranged design, his intuitive judgments were for the 
most part deep and sound.®* 

The influence of Schiller and Herder tends to overshadow 
that of the rest of the Germans in the development of Carlyle 
as a historian.®* From Herder (and Burke) he derived the most 
important elements of the political and sociological beliefs which 
largely shaped his historic judgments. Schiller he echoes in the 
theory and practice of historical writings and in his conception 
of the historian’s mission. Striking dissimilarities exist, of course, 
because while Schiller’s approach to historical materials made him 
a pioneer in romantic historiography, his interpretation of his- 
tory was a composite of the classical and the romantic elements, 
a fact which Carlyle clearly saw and pointed out in the Ltje as 
well as, more forcefully, in the later essay on Schiller. 

Carlyle’s first acquaintance with Schiller came through the 
offices of Mme de Stael. In a letter to Mitchell in early 1819 he 
called attention to the “brilliant work of Mme de Stael 5 Consid- 
erations sur quelques E'venemens de la RS'volution,^^^* Whether 
he was yet acquainted with PAllemagne is not clear, Wilson as- 
sumes that he was. At any rate it was probably Mme de Stael 
who stimulated him to a serious study of German literature j 
and it was undoubtedly she who first introduced him to the work 
and personality of Schiller.®® It was an unfortunate circumstance 
that her portrait of Schiller as the “supreme exemplification of 
intellectual nobility,” a man whose moral perfection, purity of 
soul, and idealized love of liberty made him inhumanly perfect, 
should have been impressed upon Carlyle before his own inde- 
pendent judgment could be formed. He did not escape from 
the cold grip of ^'Ime de Stael’s conception of Schiller s char- 
acter until after the Life was completed, a fact which greatly 
affected his manner of treatment though it did not seemingly 
diminish his enjoyment of Schiller’s work.®® 
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Schiller, Goethe, and Kdopstock were among the first of the 
Germans he read after learning the language in late 1818.®^ 
Early in 1819 he confessed to “living riotously in Schiller, 
Goethe and the rest. They are the greatest men at present with 
me.”®® Schiller impressed him much more deeply than Goethe 
in this early period. He urged his new acquaintance, Jane Welsh, 
to read Schiller and Goethe so that together they could enjoy 
them. Never yet had he met “anyone to relish their beauties; 
and sympathy is the very soul of life.”®® His first gift to Jane 
was a copy of Don Carlos. To Edward Irving, not yet con- 
verted, he wrote reassuringly in 1821: “Schiller . . . most cer- 
tainly you would like. He has all the innocence and purity of a 

child, with the high talents and strong volitions of a man; a 
rare union 

Carlyle’s relation to Schiller offers many parallels with that 
of Coleridge to Schiller a quarter of a century earlier. From 
the standpoint of interpreting Schiller to the English reading 
public, Carlyle picked up Schiller where Coleridge had dropped 
him. While he did no translations as remarkable as Coleridge’s 
famous version of Wallenstein, the review public had no rounded 
and complete interpretation of Schiller’s writings and personality 
until Carlyle gave it to them, first in the Life of Schiller, later 
in the essay published in Fraser^s in 1831.®^ 

Like Coleridge, Carlyle came to Schiller’s writings in a period 
when he was peculiarly susceptible not alone to the intellectual 
opinions but still more to the moral example of Schiller’s per- 
sonality and career. It is customary to assign the credit for Car- 
lyle’s 

emergence from the spiritual crisis recorded in Sartor to 
the intellectual influence of the Transcendental writers. Too little 
credit is given the more intangible moral influences, of which 
Schiller’s was probably the greatest.®^ He was unquestionably 
one of the “Fire Pillars” in Carlyle’s dark pilgrimage, represent- 
ing in sublime form the ^^embodied possibilities of human na- 
ture,” and coming opportunely at a time when the way ahead 
Was most obscure and doubtful. 

In view of his influence, nothing could have been more appro- 
priate than that a biography of Schiller should initiate Carlyle’s 
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serious literary career. In late 1822, Edward Irving recom- 
mended Carlyle to Taylor, proprietor of the 'London Magazine, 
as a likely person to do the first of a series of “portraits of men 
of genius and character,” The Life of Schiller was to be the 
first of the series. Carlyle set to work in the spring of 1823 
and had the first instalment ready for the October issue. What 
was intended as a single essay grew to be a substantial biography 
in three instalments. The following winter the entire work was 
revised and issued in book form under the title, The Life of 
Schiller, Comprehending an Examination of His Works. But 
Carlyle thought so little of the volume that he let it appear 
anonymously. 

The Life of Schiller was both good and conventional enough 
to win its author considerable favorable attention; a result which 
probably would not have occurred had he succeeded in doing 
it in what he already considered his “natural vein.” Welcome 
as the favorable notice was to him, he felt a deep dissatisfaction 
with his efforts and realized that he had not penetrated to the 
heart of Schiller. Seemingly unaware of the fact that his normal 
subjective approach was obstructed by the fixed intellectual 
image acquired from Mme de Stael, Carlyle saw Schiller only 
as a moral giant constantly preoccupied with the image of perfec- 
tion he found in his own heart.^^ “Intellectual nobility” of such 
immeasurably heroic proportions was not possible to grasp in 
terms of ordinary human values. 

The notebook jottings of the period are full of self-criticism 
and dissatisfied comment. He realized that the work was not 
going as it should; he seemed aware that it was because his 
imaginative faculty had not been stirred, but apparently he did 
not perceive any deeper reason for it. In November 1823 he 
wrote in the Notebooks: *^Schiller is in the wrong vein. Laborious, 
partly affected, meagre, bombastic; too often it strives by lofty 
words to hide littleness of thought.”®® By this time the first in- 
stalment was out and the second in preparation. Part II “like- 
wise is very bad,” he decided after he had sent it off to London.®® 
While engaged on the third part, he confessed again that Schiller 
is not in his “natural vein.” “I am scribbling, not writing SchilU 
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he wrote, “my mind will not catch hold of it} I skim it, 
do as I will, and I am as anxious as possible to get it off my 
hands.”® 

The biography of Schiller is so altogether unlike Carlyle’s 
later work that critics usually gloss over it with a few vague or 
embarrassed comments on its immaturity or its hack work char- 
acter. The same critics forget seemingly that the essays, too, 
were essentially hack work, or at least were so regarded by Car- 
lyle j and even the first of these, “The Metrical Legends of 
Joanna Baillie,” New Edinburgh Review (1821), is Carlylean 
in tone and style. From the special point of view assumed in this 
study, the Lije of Schiller is almost as interesting by virtue of 
its limitations as by its positive qualities. It constitutes Carlyle’s 
first serious effort to deal with historical data, and judged by his 
own standards, it is more or less unsuccessful. 

Early in the Lije of Schiller Carlyle gave initial expression to 
what became one of the cardinal principles of his esthetic doc- 
trine: “the grand secret of moving others is, that the poet be 
himself moved.”®® But the poet can only be moved and his 
imagination stirred through a subjective apprehension of his ma- 
terial. Such apprehension enables him to penetrate to the heart 
of his subject and discover an informing principle around which 
to organize his materials. With a historian whose approach is 
subjective the process differs only in the nature of the data. When 
Carlyle records that his ^‘mind will not catch hold of” what he 
is doing, he is describing somewhat loosely a situation in which 
the subject-object identification has been obstructed, in this case 
by an intellectual preconception. He has not apprehended 
Schiller as an individual personality, but rather as an abstraction 
symbolic of moral perfection much as a rationalist historian would 
have done. In contrast with the highly successful subjectivism 
of his later historical writing the result is extremely revealing. 

Interesting as the biography is because of its faults, it is still 
more valuable as a confession of discipleship to Schiller as his- 
torian and man of letters. Carlyle’s development had reached a 
stage where he found it easy to see in Schiller the prototype of 
himself. In the extended analysis of Schiller’s preference for his- 
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tones and historical dramas, for example, he is really rational- 
izing his own preferences. The elements of Schiller’s technique 
which he admired are those which most nearly resembled his 
own; those which he disapproved are the classical qualities which 
were in conflict with his romantic beliefs. His discussion of Schill- 
er’s philosophy of history is fairly good, considering that he knew 
Kant only superficially, and that the only approach to Schiller s 
thought is through Kant.*"® Carlyle’s philosophy of history dif- 
fered from Schiller’s, because the latter’s was fundamentally ra- 
tionalistic; but he was perfectly aware of the more striking ideas 
they shared in common. 

By the time Carlyle was engaged on the Life of Schiller he 
had arrived at a point where it was manifestly necessary to make 
a clear choice among the various alternatives open to him. He 
was more or less committed to a literary life, dark as the way 
seemed; and he was determined on doing something creative. 
“Literature” was what he eagerly aspired to write, and “litera- 
ture had nothing to do with the magazine fare” on which he was 
compelled to subsist.^® Review writing offered neither scope for 
his ambitions nor decent material comfort. He discharged his 
mounting bitterness against the book world in a half dozen 
highly personal paragraphs prefaced to Part II of the Life, ^‘Ex- 
cept the Newgate Calendar,” the biography of authors is “the 
most sickening chapter in the history of man.””^ With naive 
candor he admitted that the literary life, on the face of it, should 
be “the most enviable which the lot of this world affords.” In- 
stead it is the “most thickly beset with suffering and degrada- 
tion.” He warned that “literature is apt to form a dangerous 
and discontenting occupation even for the amateur. Still more 
fearful are its perils for one “who does not live to write but 
writes to live.” The “Man of Letters” is too often a pitiful ob- 
ject, “dissatisfied with his best performances, disgusted with his 
fortunes,” spending his “weary days in conflict with obscure 
misery . . . the victim at once of tragedy and farce; the last 
forlorn outpost in the war of Mind against Matter.” 

Carlyle’s extravagant vision of himself occupying the “last 
forlorn outpost” is symptomatic of the critical moment in his 
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career. He had chosen literature, but beyond its being creative, 
he still had to choose a genre suitable for his abilities. History 
and the novel apparently were the only forms that ever seriously 
attracted him, and of these history was incomparably the more 
important. It could almost be said of him, as Gibbon said of 
himself, that from his earliest years he had aspired to write 
history.''^ It is recalled that his first paid efforts, except transla- 
tions, were the biographical sketches for Brewster’s Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia (1819-20).^® The first original project recorded in 
the Notebooks in 1822 was for a “series of historico-biographical 
portraits” of the chief personages of the Puritan Revolution.^* 
His next original project was an elaborate proposal to edit a “Lit- 
erary Annual Register,” the scope of which betrayed his romantic 
notion of what constituted history.^® In the meantime he did the 
commissioned biography of Schiller and the translation of WiU 
helm Meister, 

Probably it was a mixture of opportunism and deliberate choice 
which finally turned the scales in favor of history. The early 
biographical sketches, the Lije of Schiller, the abortive History 
of German Literature, the critico-biographical essays all belonged 
to the historical genre and at the same time had their form 
dictated by external circumstances. Not until Sartor Resartus did 
Carlyle have a clear choice j and there it is possible that had Wot- 
ton Reinfred not proved so bleak a failure, we should have had 
a philosophic novel like Wilhelm Meister in the place of auto- 
biographic romance. There is abundant evidence that Carlyle 
viewed history as possibly the highest form of prose literature, 
even though he had an early hankering after something more 
inventive. He turned to it, however, from the standpoint of the 
artist and not the antiquarian. In this he had Schiller as prime 
exemplar. 

Considerable importance must be attached, therefore, to Car- 
lyle’s analysis of Schiller’s reasons for turning to historical writ- 
ing as a relief from poetry and fiction, particularly tales of horror 
such as the “Geistersehr.” First of all, Schiller’s talents were best 
suited to historical writing because his greatest source of strength 
lay in his intellect^ and while his imagination was strong, it was 
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not particularly inventive.'^® Compare this with Carlyle’s self- 
criticism in the Notebooks: “I am far too much of a criticj too 
little of an artificer in all points j always asking how? Or only 
saying thus.”” The second reason Schiller was drawn to history 
was that it was “grounded on reality”; because the “mighty 
revolutions and commanding characters that figure in it would 
present him with things great and moving” about which to write. 
This emphasis on reality was always a cardinal point with Car- 
lyle. He discussed it, significantly, in the first of his critical writ- 
ings. “Though poetry is an Imaginative art,” he wrote in “Joanna 
Baillie,” “its productions must be founded on reality” to yield 
us the greatest gratification. “The idea that what we are con- 
templating did actually take place . . . that the characters before 
us were in fact real inhabitants of this earth . . . adds a won- 
derful vivacity to our impressions.” The third and fourth reasons 
Schiller turned to history, according to Carlyle, were that it re- 
quired the “greatest possible cultivation of the intellect,” and 
“could not fail to be delightful to one for whom human nature 
was a matter of most fascinating speculation.” No one is likely 
to dispute that these qualities also drew Carlyle to the writing 
of history. 

Discussing Schiller’s specific method in the Revolt of the Neth~ 
erlands, Carlyle took pains to call our attention to the fact that 
Schiller’s realization of the limitations of the “clear but shallow” 
histories of the Aufklarung, particularly Watson’s Phili-p II, first 
stimulated him to undertake his own version of the Dutch revolt 
in order to invest the “dry bones of history with nerves and tis- 
sue.” Schiller acknowledged his desire to “extend and render 
permanent” the enthusiasm and excitement aroused by Watson’s 
history; because he realized that his stimulation had come less 
from the book than from the particular form which his imagina- 
tion had Imparted to the materials. It was these “powers of 
Imagination” which he “felt desirous to render permanent” by 

communicating them to others.’® 

When Carlyle described the Revolt as possessing all the com- 
mon requisites of orthodox history, and many others which were 
peculiar to itself, he threw light on what he considered the truly 
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philosophic method of writing history. Schiller makes no effort, 
he said, to provide a continuous narrative. The information he 
conveys is minute and copious; we have all the circumstances set 
distinctly before us; “yet such is the skill of arrangement, these 
are at once briefly and impressively presented,” not by means 
of continuous narrative but “gathered up into masses, which are 
successively exhibited to view,” minor facts grouped around some 
leading one to which, as the central object, our attention is chiefly 
directed. This method of “proceeding from eminence to emi- 
nence, and thence surveying the surrounding scene,” was, in Car- 
lyle’s opinion, “undoubtedly the most philosophical of any.’”® 
He admitted the perplexities of such a method, its rigorous de- 
mands on the author in selecting his materials and determining 
his point of view. The historian who chooses it selects the hardest 
way and increases his eventual responsibility; unsuccessful, it is 
“intolerable.” Schiller “accomplished it in great perfection, how- 
ever.” 

What, in Schiller’s opinion, is the “truth that is philosophic?” 
Carlyle summarized it by saying that the business of history “is 
not merely to record but to interpret.” It “involves not only a 
clear conception and a lively explanation of events and charac- 
ters, but a sound, enlightened theory of individual and national 
morality, a general philosophy of human life whereby to judge 
them and measure their effects.”®® Such a historian “stands on 
higher ground, takes in a wider range” than the eighteenth cen- 
tury historians. If the facts of history are merely raw materials 
to the “philosophic” historian, their importance, in Schiller’s 
view, depends on their relation to the intellectual formula that 
would explain them. The seeming capriciousness and chaos in 
history challenges the logical mind to introduce a rational prin- 
ciple of order and significance. This principle he believed to be 
the evolutionary progress and emancipation of the human race. 
Schiller derived his rational ideal of political freedom from Con- 
dorcet, Rousseau, and Kant. It bears no resemblance to the ideal 
of the spiritual enfranchisement of humanity of which Herder 
and later Carlyle dreamed.®^ 

The rational character of Schiller’s philosophy of history 
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probably accounts for Carlyle’s contemptuous reference in his 
Notebooks to Schiller’s “blarney about history.” The latter held 
the eighteenth century belief that history paints a vast progress 
from barbarism to an apex in his own enlightened age. He ac- 
knowledged the irresistible impulse to trace events to a general 
law of development and to determine the idea from which they 
flow as their generating principle.®^' Viewed thus, phenomena 
cease to seem lawless or to be the product of chance. They become 
an ^^harmonious element in a concordant whole ... an intellectual 
perception.” Schiller borrowed his teleological principle from 
Kant and indirectly from Hume. Carlyle was unimpressed by it 

because of its essentially rational character. 

Carlyle did derive from Schiller, however, the useful idea 
of history as a stream flowing through time, bearing only those 
facts which have an incontestable relationship to the present con- 
stitution of society. It is the mission of the historian to retrace 
for his fellows the “first design of the existing whole, to seek 
the rules of this mechanism, the unity of this combination, the 
laws of phenomena, and to trace the work back to its first out- 
lines.”®® Schiller had a curious theory of how man’s deeds earned 
the right to find their place in the stream of universal history, 
a theory compatible with his general system of morality. Carlyle 
arrived at the same theory by a different process of reasoning, 
though he was unquestionably influenced by Schiller. In an im- 
pressive passage in the P hilosophical Letters Schiller describes 

how man 

, . . works up, smooths and fashions the rough stones the times bring 
to him. If the personages which cooperated actively in bringing 
about this event, were only not unworthy of the great work to which 
they were unconsciously subservient — if the powers which aided in 
its accomplishment, and the single actions out of whose concatena- 
tions it wonderfully arose, were but intrinsically noble powers, and 
the actions beautiful and great, then is the event grand, interesting 
and fruitful for us, and we arc at liberty to wonder at the bold off- 
spring of chance, or . . . offer up our admiration to a higher In- 
telligence.®* 
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Carlyle also borrowed from Schiller the belief that great 
blanks exist in universal history j the events of many ages are 
irrevocably forgotten. Hence universal history can never be 
more than an aggregate of fragments^ it can never aspire to be 
a science. Such facts as do exist require careful selection, with 
the principle of selection, noted above, based upon an essential 
incontestable relationship with the present constitution of society, 
the welfare or misery of the generations now living. This idea 
connects the past with the present both as cause with effect and 
as means with purpose, and makes of history a morally elevating 
object of study. As Schiller stated it, the domain of history is 
so “fruitful and comprehensive that the whole moral world is 
embraced within its boundaries.” 

Carlyle had no patience with Schiller’s cosmopolitanism and 
theory of perfectibility. While admitting the philosophic spirit 
which rises above the “poor and little aim” of writing for one 
nation, Carlyle (echoing Herder) felt that nature herself, no 
doubt wisely, partitioned us “into kindreds and nations and 
tongues.” He reasons on the basis of a sounder psychology than 
Schiller’s that we “require individuality in our attachments; the 
sympathy which is expanded over all men will commonly be 
found so much attenuated by the process that it cannot be effective 
on any. And as it is in nature, so it is in art, which ought to be 
the image of it.” Universal philanthropy is powerless as a rule 
of conduct; while the theory of perfectibility and “progress of 
the species is unfitted for deeply exciting the imagination. It is 
not with freedom we can sympathize, but with free men. . . . 
Perhaps, in a certain sense, the surest mode of pleasing and in- 
structing all nations is to write for one.”®® 

Not until he wrote the essay on Schiller did Carlyle grasp 
fully wherein lay the profound differences between his approach 
to history and Schiller’s. There he admitted that the fundamental 
charge against Schiller is his lack of spontaneity. His poetry as 
well as his prose “is the labored product of certain faculties rather 
than the spontaneous product of his whole nature.”®® Such a 
genius is reflective rather than creative; philosophical and ora- 
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torical rather than poetic. As a consequence he tends to keep his 
gaze fixed “aloft rather than around him”j his speculations are 
concerned with the dignity and destiny of man, rather than the 
common doings and interests of men. In his histories he “looks 
abroad on the many-coloured stream of life as if from a college 
window, dwelling altogether on the abstract and systematic, on 
romantic love, on old conventionally noble themes, on the effect 
of constitutions, of religious and other such high, purely scientific 
objects.” Even his heroes seem inhuman as they tower aloft, “far- 
shining, clear, and also cold and vacant, as a sea beacon.” 

As an artist Schiller brought the scenes of his histories and 
dramas before us with great fidelity, not alone the outward or 
surface movements but the mechanisms of his characters. “There 
is action enough in the plot, energy enough in the dialogue . . . 
but throughout a certain stiffness and effort. , . . The characters 
do not, as it were, verify their human nature, by those thousand 
little touches and nameless turns, which distinguish the genius 
essentially dramatic from the genius merely poetical 5 the Pro- 
teus of the stage from the philosophic observer and trained imi- 
tator of life.”®’ Carlyle points out that Schiller’s plays and his- 
tories are only moving when he is portraying grandly tragic or 
majestic themes, which recalls Coleridge’s interpretation of 
Schiller as master of the “material sublime.” Incapable of the 
“intense drama of passion,” the “diffused drama of history” alone 

gave him scope for his varied powers.®* 

Carlyle shared with Schiller, however, the belief that the 
function of poetry, and indeed of all art, is to bring harmony 
into existence, though Carlyle’s understanding of harmony was 
a unity effected by an emotional and intellectual reconciliation 
which provided man with a balance between thought and ac- 
tion. The highest art reaches a plane where the dualism inherent 
in man’s nature, the dichotomy between feeling and thinking, 
between inclination and duty, is resolved in the realm of the 
ideal. Carlyle believed man was able in such moments to glimpse 
the reality behind appearancej identify himself with it. The 
mission of art was exactly that. It was on these grounds that he 
objected to Schiller’s constant idealization of the common and 
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particular in an effort to elevate it to the universal and sublime. 
These qualities lifted Schiller’s works beyond the reach of the 
ordinary sympathetic mind that stood to gain most from his 
artistic message. 

In no sense did Carlyle approve of Schiller’s esthetic phi- 
losophy of life, strongly as he was influenced by his idea of the 
poet (as we shall see later). The sphere of the esthetic was a 
means to an end with Carlyle, never an end in itself, even if 
conceived on such a lofty moral plane as Schiller’s. In his Note- 
books Carlyle remarked that Schiller’s pursuit of the Beautiful 
and representation of it in suitable forms “operated as a kind of 
religion in his soul.” He considered the esthetic a necessary 
means of improvement among political societies 5 but Carlyle 
suspected that his efforts in this cause “not only satisfied the 
restless activity, the desire of creating and working on others, 
which forms the great want of an elevated mind, but yielded 
a sort of balsam to his conscience j he viewed himself as the 
apostle of the sublime.”®® “The desire of creating and working 
on others,” in Carlyle’s opinion, was the true basis of the artist’s 
motivation. 

ENGLISH ROMANTICISM I SIR WALTER SCOTT 

A recent writer, surveying the transition period from rational- 
ist to romantic historiography, holds that the chief stimulus 
provoking the development of a new conception of history was 
the romantic revival in literature and that Sir Walter Scott was 
the connecting link.®® It seems obvious that both literature and 
history partook of certain influences in common — the revival of 
primitivism and medievalism in the eighteenth century j the 
resuscitation of folklore and balladry 5 the democratic impulse 
in Burns and Crabbej the pervasive nostalgia for the past. All 
of these influences had to do with the interest in and love for 
the past, the enlargement of the domain of the imagination to 
include history as the material of literature. The philosophy of 
romantic historiography is a thing apart in origin and derivation. 

Sir Walter Scott’s gift to romantic historiography was its out- 
ward dress. It will be recalled that the original source of the 
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romance, with its record of wonderful events believed to have 
happened in the past, lay in history j while the earliest essence 
of the novel, with its imitation of real life and manners, lay in 
the fabliau. Both prose forms had undergone a considerable 
Independent development in English literature, but each lacked 
important esthetic elements the other possessed. To Scott goes 
the credit for blending the two forms in the historical prose 
romance, combining the interest arising from descriptions of 
men and manners with the more universal quality adhering to 
history. 

Scott availed himself of the Aristotelian dictum that men, 
when they believe something has happened, are always ready 
to believe in an imaginative account of how it happened. He 
brought to his task a memory stored with the exciting, picturesque 
legends and historical anecdotes of his native Border country, 
an inexhaustible storehouse of partly true, partly fictitious ma- 
terials. Thanks to his wide knowledge and observation of living 
men, he was able to invest his ideal dramatis fersoniB with the 
bright colors of reality by means of intimate details of manners 
and costume. Over it all he cast the spell of a genuinely pro- 
found love of the past.®' 

It was Scott’s good fortune to satisfy a general craving in the 
society of his day for an ampler range of thought and action. 
As Carlyle points out in his essay on Scott, the latter’s success 
was attributable mainly to his age’s need of him. The bankrupt 
period after the downfall of Napoleon was “at once destitute 
of faith and terrified at scepticism.” By enlarging the sphere of 
fiction to include history he rediscovered a veritable El Dorado; 
and the effect of his discovery spread rapidly over continental 
Europe. In every nation in which historic tradition was vivid 
men began to revive the memories of the past. The fact that the 
old life of men could be resuscitated not as a dead tradition but 
as a “palpable presence” was a quickening revelation. 

No one has done fuller justice to the importance of Scott’s 
service to historiography than Carlyle himself in his essay on 
Scott published in the London and Westminster Re'vie^ in 1838. 
The indefinable sense of a living past which was Scott’s most 
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valuable possession (just as it was Carlyle’s) enabled him to go 
far beyond Schiller’s pioneering efforts in subjective historical 
writing. As Carlyle says, writers of history hitherto had been 
“unaware that the bygone ages of the world were actually filled 
by living men, not by protocols, state papers, controversies and 
abstractions of men. “Not abstractions were they, not diagrams 
and theorems j but men in buff . . . coats and breeches, with 
colour in their cheeks, with passions in their stomach and the 
idioms, features and vitalities of very men.” The faint hearsays 
of history as philosophy teaching by experience must exchange 
themselves everywhere for “direct inspection and embodiment.” 
This and this only will be counted “experience.” “It is a great 
service, fertile in consequences, this that Scott has done; a great 
truth laid open by him.” History will henceforth have to take 
thought of it.®^ 

The “great truth” laid open by Scott was the rediscovery of 
an old medium of literary art lost to the world for two hundred 
years. There are two primary methods of seizing and expressing 
the image of life through literature. One is through imagina- 
tive apprehension; the other through direct observation. Scott 
blended these media with a result often described as romantic 
realism. The means he used to accomplish the fusion lay wholly 
in his exploitation of the past. He brought to the large stores 
of historical legends with which his memory was richly fur- 
nished an antiquarian’s love of minute details regarding man- 
ners, costumes, speech. He gave us realistic actuality clothed in 
the glamorous atmosphere of the romantic past. 

He strengthens our convictions of actuality in his selection 
of dramatis fersonce. His heroes are usually drawn from history, 
sometimes under thin disguises, and are commonly agreed to 
be what Carlyle called them: mere “mechanical cases” of men 
and women with the souls left out, not “created and poetically 
alive” but only “deceptively enacted.”®® While these characters 
carry along the action and sustain the epic interest, the main 
burden of the tale’s human interest is borne by the earthy, hu- 
morous peasants with whom they are associated. The latter are 
not in any sense historical creations. They are simply Scott’s con- 
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temporaries drawn from his own experiential knowledge 5 the 
observed characters of his everyday Scotch existence. 

Carlyle’s criticism of Scott for fashioning so many of his 
characters from the skin Inwards rather than from the heart out- 
wards is a sound criticism of the chronic weakness of the “local 
color” method. Historical realism, except in the skilful hands 
of a Shakespeare, is too frequently inclined to stop short with 
the “mechanical case.” Mere pictorial effects, the stage scenery 
and costuming of the past are substituted for the fusion of 
reality and ideality which only a creative imagination can ac- 
complish. The criticism has even been advanced in some quar- 
ters that the “local color” technique of historical realism is, 
in strict sense, anti-historical.®* Its attempt to lend past events 
the vividness and intimacy of contemporaneous happenings tends 
to destroy all sense of historical perspective. 

Coleridge seized upon Scott’s use of local color as containing 
the secret of his “felicity” and sustaining interest. “The lan- 
guage, manners, etc. introduced,” he says, “are sufficiently dif- 
ferent from ours for poignancy, and yet sufficiently near and 
similar for sympathy.”®® And again, because the author speak- 
ing and reflecting in his own person, “remains still ... in suf- 
ficient keeping with his subject matter, while his characters can 
both talk and feel interesting to us as men, without recourse 
to antiquarian interest. . . .” Coleridge’s indifference amounting 
to aversion for anything partaking of the antiquarian did not 
prevent his giving a characteristically acute analysis of the effect 
of Scott’s method. 

Scott demonstrates the limits beyond which a mere technique 
of recapturing the past cannot go. Fundamentally he is lacking 
in the highest order of historical imagination. Like Macaulay 
a generation later, he is too minute a copyist 5 too decided a 
moralist i too literal a judge. We agree with Coleridge in for- 
giving Scott’s trifling historical improbabilities, inaccuracies of 
date, anachronisms of speech and costume.®® But the “moral 
anachronisms” which form a constant pattern are another mat- 
ter. The men and women who address us from the carefully set 
stage of the past are really Scott’s contemporaries in thought, 
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feeling, and taste. Scott’s own “intellect supplies the place of 
intellect and all character in his heroes and heroines, and refre- 
senting the intellect of his readers, supersedes all motives for 
Its exertion, by never appearing alien, whether as above or be- 
low.” Taine says that Scott was incapable of the “great divina- 
tions and the wide sympathies” required to unlock the door of 
the past.®’ It is remembered to his credit, however, that he re- 
vived a vogue for historical narration. He educated the reading 
public to appreciate the historical best sellers of the coming gen- 
eration. 


ENGLISH romanticism: BURKE AND COLERIDGE 

Viscount Morley once remarked that the date of a man’s birth 
was the most significant fact to be known about him. Carlyle was 
born in 1795, a year made memorable by the “whiff of grape 
shot” which brought to a close the main phase of the French 
Revolution. The generation which arrived at maturity during 
the final liquidation of the revolutionary struggle included three 
writers — Byron, Shelley and Carlyle — the patterns of whose 
thought were as distinctly dominated by that event as those of 
Burke, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey, their intellectual 
progenitors. The Revolution was only a tradition to them, not 
a personal experience j yet they preserved in a sense the original 
passion of the revolutionary spirit. They revolted against the 
conventions and controls of the reactionary social order, the cor- 
ruption and hypocrisy which flourished unheeded on all sides. 
Shelley and Byron went further and revolted against the prin- 
ciple of authority itself, arriving at a sort of political anarchy 
not unlike Schiller’s moral anarchy. Byron holds a mediate posi- 
tion between the fiery social bias of Shelley and the equally fiery 
but opposite social bias of Carlyle. 

Shelley and Carlyle interpreted for their generation the anti- 
thetic points of view held a generation earlier by Godwin and 
Burke. Shelley courageously accepted the failure as well as the 
glory of the Revolution as part of the appointed order of the 
world.®® Bolstered by his Godwinian theory of perfectibility, and 
has own illimitable confidence in human nature, he endured the 
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isolation resulting from his confidence that the final victory 
would be decisive, even though remote. Probably the most con- 
structive visionary in the annals of English literature, certainly 
the most sublime apostle of revolution, he believed that man- 
kind was capable of guiding its own destiny — not through the 
power of human reason, significantly, but through the possession 
of loving hearts. 

Carlyle, on the contrary, stands in the line of succession from 
Burke through Coleridge. Compared with the minority opinion 
voiced by Shelley, Carlyle gives voice to the majority opinion. 
The French Revolution had been the epochal event in the lives 
of Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. It was a thing 
they had “dwelt with, openly or privately, ever since” their 
youth.®"* They had interpreted it as “the suicidal explosion of an 
old, wicked world, too wicked, false and impious for living 
longer”; in Wordsworth’s words 

a terrific reservoir of guilt 
And ignorance filled up from age to age.'®® 

When Southey conveyed his gratitude to Carlyle that a strong 
voice had at last expressed that meaning, and delivered a salu- 
tary bit of “scriptural exposition” to the world, he was a repre- 
sentative spokesman for this entire group. 

Carlyle’s choice of the French Revolution as the theme for 
his first great history seems both symbolic and inevitable in view 
of this relationship. He gave final and artistic form to the judg- 
ment on the Revolution of his intellectual forbears. In addition, 
the Revolution’s “admonitory glow” possessed for him per- 
sonally a unique value.'®' His record of it must be joined with 
Sartor as a profound confession of philosophic beliefs. The later 
histories contain the same beliefs implicitly. No other of his 
writings, however, came “so direct and flamingly from the heart” 
as Sartor and the French Revolution. 

It will be recalled that the immediate reaction to the events 
of the French Revolution in England was far other than that 
voiced by Carlyle half a century later. In 1789 there was deep 
satisfaction at the downfall of a corrupt and despotic govern- 
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ment, one which in addition had been a traditional enemy of the 
English people. Many believed it the realization of the eight- 
eenth century dreams of perfectibility. Others saw it as a proper 
extension of the principles already established in England by 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688. Edmund Burke stood practi- 
cally alone in vigorous dissent. He undertook to prove the dif- 
ference between such constitutional reforms as the Revolution 
of 1688 effected and the present violent overthrow of existing 
authority. In his arguments he advanced far beyond the particu- 
lar to the general principle and developed a reasoned attack on 
the whole theory of social change by means of revolution. His 
Reflections on the French Revolution (1790) was both powerful 
and cogent enough to alter the entire drift of English opinion. 

From our special point of view, the valuable part of the Re~ 
flections is Burke’s treatment of the general method and justifi- 
cation of political change, involving a wider consideration of 
the ultimate nature of human society. He opposed the current 
Lockian conception of society as an association of individuals 
bound together by a contract for certain definite purposes.’”® 
Like Herder, he was stimulated by Rousseau to develop a con- 
ception of society as a living organism whose character is deter- 
mined by its history, and whose members are bound together 
by unseen mysterious forces.’”^ Though a weighty protest against 
the mechanical view of society had been advanced earlier by 
Montesquieu, it was Burke who finally overthrew the Lockian 
supremacy in political thinking.’”® Against the omnipotence of 
the individual, he set the collective reason; against the claims 
of the present, he set the accumulated experience of the past; 
for natural rights he offered social rights; instead of liberty he 
advocated law. 

Burke conceived society as a partnership between all men in 
all ages, past, present, and future. It was created; not con- 
structed. Its development was a growth rather than an elabo- 
ration. It possessed the unity and continuity of life rather than 
the fortuitous mechanism of an invention. He lifted political 
theory out of the Lockian category of law and placed it in the 
organic category where it has remained ever since. He is re- 
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membered not only for one of the greatest defenses ever of- 
fered for the theoretical basis of conservatism j but his declara- 
tion of the principles of continuity, solidarity, and evolution 
has caused them to take their place as essential elements in con- 
servative political thinking. 

Burke derived from the French Revolution his conviction 
that neither theoretical considerations nor conscientious inten- 
tions could create vital political institutions, and he bequeathed 
it to Coleridge and Carlyle. Herder had seen long before the 
Revolution that institutions had their origin in a vital need and 
grew unconsciously in the course of historical development. The 
experience of the Revolution bore him out. While Burke prob- 
ably had no knowledge of Herder or Vico, he came to precisely 
the same conclusions in his reaction to the French Revolution. 
In history — and history to him was a reservoir of the accumu- 
lated experience of the past— resided a secret wisdom superior 
to human perspicacity. The highly complex, minutely differenti- 
ated organization constituting society with its institutions, ideas, 
sentiments, and habits sending their roots deep into the past is 
subject to mysterious, non-mechanical forces. He considered it 
a monstrous usurpation that any man or association of men should 
presume to reconstruct de no^o such an organism at any given 

time. 

At the same time Burke held firmly to the “great law of 
change” as necessary for the conservation of human society 5 
but he conceived it as an organic principle working itself out 
according to the “Divine Tactic,” without need of help from 
presumptuous human intellects.'"’® He perceived clearly that 
violent political overthrow from below not only destroyed the 
existing authority but created a condition antagonistic to any 
kind of political stability. In violent change, he believed, the 
power inevitably gravitated to the most undisciplined elements. 
We shall see how Carlyle used this conception as the frame- 
work of his analysis of the progress of the French Revolution. 

Burke’s theory regarding the nature of human society is the 
first of two of wide import on which his whole system may be 
said to rest. The second is his belief that man is a moral and 
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religious as well as a political animal; and that the course of 
history is guided by the Providence of God. This, like the first, 
Carlyle fully shared. Burke believed that the destiny of na- 
tions and the constitutions of states are ultimately the result of 
spiritual forces beyond knowledge. While he belongs in the 
ranks of the great inductive historical thinkers in his constant 
appeals to the experience of men and nations, yet in the final 
analysis his method is deductive, and his political philosophy, 
firmly grounded as it is on historical method, rests ultimately 
on his deep-rooted theism. 

Like Herder, Burke believed that religion constituted the 
basic fabric of society. ‘‘We know, and what is better, we feel 
inwardly, that religion is the basis of civil society, and the source 
of all good and of all comfort.”^^*^ Referring to Christianity, he 
wrote, “on that religion, according to our mode, all our laws 
and institutions stand as upon their base.” He felt strongly that 
an “element of mystery lay in the cohesion of men in societies, 
the sanctity of contract; the whole fabric of law and obligation 
which is the sheltering bulwark between civilization and barba- 
rism. When history and reason had contributed all they could to 
the explanation, it seemed to him as if the vital force, the secret 
of organization . . . must still come from the impenetrable regions 
beyond reasoning and beyond history.” It was these qualities 
which led Lord Morley to conclude that in Burke, despite all 
his political and practical sagacity, lay fundamentally a “certain 
mysticism.” 

In the Affeal from the Old Whigs to the New occurs a 
passage which perhaps best expresses Burke’s religio-political 
creed.^°® He urges the conservative doctrine that the situation 
of the individual, far more truly than his choice, is the arbiter 
of his duties. Only a few lines need be quoted for its striking 
resemblance to Carlyle’s later thought: 

I may assume that the awful Author of our being is the Author 
of our place in the order of existence; and that, having disposed and 
marshalled us by a divine tactic, not according to our will, but 
according to His, He has in and by that disposition, virtually sub- 
jected us to act the part which belongs to the place assigned us. We 
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have obligations to mankind at large, which are not in consequence 
of any special voluntary pact. They arise from the relation of man 
to man, and the relation of man to God, which relations are not 
matters of choice. . . . Dark and inscrutable are the ways by which 
we come into the world. The instincts which give rise to this mys- 
terious process of nature are not of our making. But out of physical 
causes, unknown to us, perhaps unknowable, arise moral duties which, 
as we are able perfectly to comprehend, we are bound indispensably to 

perform. . . . 

Burke’s protest against rational individualism led him into 
opposite errors. In reverencing the past, he became in a sense 
its slave. His respect for inherited tradition blinded him to 
faults in the social structure j led him to oppose with horror the 
mere suggestion of novelty. Like Carlyle, Burke’s religious tem- 
perament induced him to promote the role of religion from its 
sound place as a buttress of the social order to an exaggerated 
position as its very foundation. In the final analysis the moral 
relations and duties of man represent only one angle of an 
equilateral triangle, with the economic and intellectual relations 
holding equivalent stations. 

In his theistic idealism, Burke is the immediate forerunner 
of Coleridge. It will be recalled that Coleridge, along with 
Wordsworth and Southey, was an ardent sympathizer with revo- 
lutionary principles and practices during the early phase of the 
French Revolution. The philosophic defense of the new artistic 
principles advanced by the Lake poets was really only an ex- 
tension of the same principles embodied in the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man. Freedom of invention in the sphere of art 
was transformed into a metaphysical theory which demanded 
for the individual the right to dispense with rules of all kinds. 
This involved a cutting loose from all historical continuity, from 
all tradition and authority in the practice of art. To these esthetic 
principles Coleridge remained a firm adherent. 

It was quite otherwise with his political and social beliefs. 
Disillusioned by the excesses of the Revolution, Coleridge be- 
came an avowed disciple of Burke and in time outstripped his 
master in philosophic conservatism. While he represents the 
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connecting link in English thought between Burke and Carlyle, 
and the latter might be said to have been a disciple in a mild 
way in his early years, their eventual positions were miles apart. 
Lord Acton is said to have remarked that he had no need of 
Carlyle because he had read Coleridge first j but such a judg- 
ment, beyond being based on an admitted ignorance of Carlyle, 
reflects the superficial resemblance in their general theistic out- 
look. To both men atheism was mere intellectual presumption, 
reverencing neither the past nor the present, the good nor the 
bad. They agreed in believing that the most heinous spiritual 
sin was claiming to explain the world by the methods of science 
and rejecting that moral and spiritual part of life which could 
not be so explained. 

Coleridge and Carlyle shared certain Transcendental beliefs 
in common j the theory, for example, that every institution has 
an underlying Idea whose essential nature does not change from 
age to age but whose external form must undergo constant 
modification to meet the changing needs of the time.^°® It is the 
duty of thinkers and statesmen to reinterpret the idea from gen- 
eration to generation. This belief is parallel, of course, to Schil- 
ler’s theory of the mission of the poet, Fichte’s idea of the voca- 
tion of the scholar, and Carlyle’s theory of the role of the hero. 
Developing from it is the axiomatic conviction that the highest 
truths are not within the reach of all people. Effective govern- 
ment must be by the select, therefore, and not by the democratic 
machinery which was currently enfranchising the middle classes 
whose interests could not be identified with those of society at 

large. 

Coleridge’s aristocratic bias is as different as possible from 
Carlyle’s. The latter called him “deficient in sympathy for con- 
crete human things . . . rubbing elbows with us on this solid 
Earth.””® He was not so much indifferent as unaware of the 
social group fer se. He believed that even though the people con- 
stitute the lifeblood of the state, they are not capable of preserv- 
ing that organism. “What does history show,” he contended, 
“but the story of noble structures raised by the wisdom of the 
few, and gradually undermined by the ignorance and profligacy 
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of the many?”'^^ He particularly believed profound social dan- 
ger lay in the growth of cities, with their vast populations likely 
to become mobs in the hands of selfish demagogues, though the 
urbanization movement was an inevitable corollary of indus- 
trial development and so recognized by his more critically 
minded contemporaries. Such a confusion of symptoms with 
causes is typical of Coleridge’s social criticism. 

The strongest elements in Coleridge’s mature thought were 
the sense of the complexity of the world’s problems, speculative 
and practical, and a negative conviction of the incapacity of the 
ordinary mind to solve them by its own resources. Such con- 
clusions were not strange in the latter phases of so frustrate a 
destiny as Coleridge’s. In a sense, however, they were also the 
conclusions of his generation, a generation which saw the sun 
rise on the most hopeful period the world has ever seen and set 
again on a scene of general confusion, despair, and disillusion- 
ment. 

By nature Coleridge was a thinker with a passion for first 
principles. In The Friend, first published in 1809, he laid the 
philosophic basis for Tory views on an even surer foundation 
for the conservation of society than Burke had offered. Later 
in the Idea of Church and State he defended the established 
order on philosophic premises. The hereditary aristocracy had 
been the traditional repository of the learning and culture of 
the past, and on it should fall the burden of controlling the 
masses below it. The aristocracy, in turn, must acknowledge 
reverence for the Established Church.”^ As firm a believer m 
Divine Government as Burke, Coleridge vitiated the force of 
his metaphysical ideas by grafting them on the moribund body 
of orthodox dogma. Partly the weakness was personal; partly 

it represented the spirit of his generation. 

Carlyle had little patience with Coleridge’s surrender to such 

worn-out institutional clothes as the Established Church. The 
“half-contemptuous, half-compassionate” tone of his chapter on 
Coleridge in the Life of Sterling is sufficient testimony of the 
facts. He marveled at the “sublime secret of believing” which 
enabled Coleridge, “after Hume and Voltaire had done their 
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best and worst with him” still to “profess himself an orthodox 
Christian, and say ... to the Church of England . . . Esto Per- 

Coleridge acknowledged, of course, that the Church 
was “tragically asleep,” sunk under the influence of materialism 
and deism. But he was confident that it could be revived to a 
state of pristine vigor by lifting the interpretation of dogma 
above the sphere of understanding into the higher sphere of 
the reason. His “fatal delusion” in seeking a bulwark for his 
principles in an idealized conception of existing institutions prob- 
ably was in part a want of moral courage in denying tradition, 
and lack of will to grapple with his problems. A third element 
seems even more important to the present inquirer: Coleridge’s 
curious propensity for living, not in the actual world of space 
and time, but collaterally in a world of his own making. Carlyle, 
like many others critical of their own age, found support for 
his convictions by turning to the past. Coleridge, on the contrary, 
could not give substance and reality to his institutional con- 
ceptions by means of historical perspective because the past had 
no actuality for him. This temperamental lack of historic judg- 
ment, or more narrowly the historic sense, may account in part 
for Coleridge’s compromise. 

With his customary acuteness, Coleridge revealed his aware- 
ness of his peculiarity in an inimitable comparison of himself 
with Scott: 

Dear Sir Walter Scott and myself were exact, but harmonious oppo- 
sites in this; — that every old ruin, hill, river or tree called up in his 
mind a host of historical or biographical associations, — just as a bright 
pan of brass, when beaten, is said to attract the swarming bees; — 
whereas, for myself ... I believe I should walk over the plain of 
Marathon without taking more interest in it than in any other plain 
of similar features. Yet I receive as much pleasure in reading an ac- 
count of the batde in Herodotus as anyone can. Charles Lamb wrote 
an essay on a man who lived in past time : — I thought of adding an- 
other to it on one who lived not in time at all, past, present or future 
— but beside or collaterally.^’^ 

Coleridge’s lack of a sense of reality in time, whether past, 
present or future, throws light on many elements that seem in- 
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explicable in his social philosophy. The statement, for example, 
in the Idea of Church and State that while the reading of his- 
tory inevitably disposes a man to satire, the “science of history, 
history studied in the light of philosophy, as the great drama 
of an ever unfolding Providence . . . infuses hope and reverential 
thoughts of man and his destiny.”^^° As representing a Col- 
eridgian point of view this is meaningless j an unassimilated bit 
of Transcendental dogma. Consider rather the wistful acknowl- 
edgement in Table Talk: “If men could learn from history, 
what lessons it might teach us. But passion and party blind our 
eyes and the light which experience gives is a lantern on the 
stern, which shines only on the waves behind us.””® Not “passion 
and party” are altogether to blame for blinding Coleridge’s 
eyes, but the want of historic judgment which is able to per- 
ceive events and institutions in time realistically, and not out 
of it ideally. 

Coleridge had read widely in history, but his appreciation 
seems to have been limited. What he cared for and what he 
sought was a sense of personality in the maker of the record j 
and more important still, the “principles” to be evolved. “I 
have read all the famous histories,” he said in Table Talk^ “and, 
1 believe, some history of every country and nation that is, or 
ever existed; but I never did so for the story itself as a story. 
The only things interesting to me were the principles to be 
evolved from and illustrated by the facts. After I had gotten 
my principles, I pretty generally left the facts to take care of 
themselves. I never could remember any passages in books, or 
the particulars of events, except in the gross. . . The an- 

cient historians he admired more than the moderns, but with 
the exception of Herodotus he does them scant justice. Con- 
sistent with his attitude toward history, he judges them in terms 
of broad generalizations, often illuminative but never wholly 
true. The sole object of Thucydides, for example, he took to be 
the delineation of the ills arising from the conflict between 
democracy and oligarchy.”® Tacitus, on the other hand, had no 
other object than to “demonstrate the desperate consequences of 
the loss of liberty on the minds and hearts of men.””® When we 
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contrast these observations with the accuracy of his usual gen- 
eralizations about poetry and drama, it seems apparent that he 
did not approach historical writing with the same subjective at- 
titude. If there were need to add further support to a point 
already labored, we could refer to the harsh criticism of Gib- 
bon s Decline and F Allowing his primary complaint against 
Gibbon’s “detestable style” to be critically permissible from 
Coleridge’s point of view, one could search far in his writings 
for a more unhappy interpretation. 

This extensive and perhaps too specialized criticism of 
Coleridge is intended merely to establish the quality of his 
relationship with Carlyle. Their fundamental premises may be 
freely compared j but the logical structures reared on the basis 
of those premises are mainly diverse. Coleridge caught the torch 
of romantic political theory from the hands of Burke and passed 
it on to Carlyle j but at the point of contact the relationship 
ceases to be significant. The same is true of their mutual rela- 
tionship to German idealism. Carlyle picked up the German 
poets and philosophers where Coleridge had dropped them a 
decade or two earlier. He did not merely add to Coleridge’s in- 
terpretation. He reinterpreted them in a way that made the 
German Renascence a leavening force in English thought. How- 
ever much more qualified Coleridge was by temperament and 
training to grasp the philosophic principles involved, there 

seems no question today that Carlyle’s was the greater inter- 
pretation in point of influence.^“ 
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CARLYLE’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 

M azzini once said that he would willingly ^^undertake to 
declare the personal feelings of any historian, after read- 
ing twenty pages of his history.”^ Allowing for a degree of 
exaggeration, there is a large element of truth in this generali- 
zation. In a sense, historians cannot narrate the simplest fact 
without having determined its importance on the basis of a 
preconceived theory regarding the meaning of the historic 
process. In other words, history has no objective but merely a 
subjective existence, from the interpretative standpoint.* The 
methods of the historian, whatever his attitude, may be reduced 
finally to these: the collection of factsj the arrangement of these 
according to sequence of time and causation} the criticism by 
which the value of the facts is determined} and the interpreta- 
tion in accordance with the results of arrangement and criticism. 
In carrying out these processes, however, the human equation 
is so important that it altogether determines the result. In the 
place of an objective series of events, objectively arrived at, his- 
tory becomes a subjective entity, dependent on the “cast of 
mind” of the historian. Fustel de Coulanges may assert: “It is 
not I who speak, but history which speaks through me”} but 
his view is balanced by the opposite and equally extreme view 
that history is created, not by the characters and events, but by 
the historian.^ The product of the process of historical inquiry 
thus depends for its selection and arrangement of materials on 
the historian’s philosophy of history, no less than its form de- 
pends on his power of expression. 

Carlyle’s philosophic views on history and history writing 
are scattered through the entire body of his writings. There is 
a constant intermingling of the abstract and the concrete, the 
theoretical and the practical, the eternal and the temporal in 
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the purely historical writings no less than in the early specula- 
tive and critical writings. The so-called speculative phase of his 
career began with the first published essay (“Joanna Baillie”) 
in the New Kdinburgh Review in 1821 and is usually regarded 
as ending with the publication of Sartor Resartus in 1833. The 
first half of this period is notable mainly for the L.ije of Schiller y 
in which he analyzed Schiller as historian and artist in terms 
equally applicable to himself. The latter half is the period of 
the great critical essays, culminating in Sartor, and dominated 
by the philosophic principles of Transcendental idealism. While 
these twelve years are commonly regarded as yielding sufficient 
data for a thorough notion of Carlyle’s philosophic and artistic 
beliefs, the truly speculative phase was completed only with 
the French Revolution,^ In the latter work may be found his 
theory of the process of historic change in its most significant 
and only complete form. The book is no less remarkable as the 
historical narration of an event in time than it is as an investi- 
gation of the process of change itself. Carlyle’s mind was too 
analytic and fundamentally pragmatic to be satisfied with a 
metaphysical theory of the general purport of history. He was 
equally interested in the process of historic change.® 

Carlyle was one of the most absorptive of thinkers 5 and one 
of the least systematic in the arrangement and display of his 
possessions. With a due expenditure of time and energy, the 
student of Carlyle’s writings is rewarded by the discovery of 
authentic glimpses of Kant, Herder, and Fichte 5 of Goethe, 
Schiller and Richter; of Novalis, Tieck, and the Schlegels; of 
Vico and Spinoza; of Schelling, Hegel, and Comte; of Coleridge, 
Burke, and Hume; of Burns and Scott. Such a list reveals 
merely that he was affected by many of the currents of the ro- 
mantic movement, particularly the esthetic, ethical, and politi- 
cal. Possibly the most remarkable feature of his philosophic 
premises was the passion for unity which enabled him to force 
the potent new wine of Transcendental and romantic thought 
into the old skins of his Calvinist inheritance. 

Like Burke, Carlyle constructed no formal metaphysical sys- 
tem by which we can conveniently label him. He had, as Goethe 
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discerningly remarked, certain “unborrowed principles of con- 
viction” by which he tested the world from earliest childhood. 
They were derived partly from his Calvinist background i partly 
they were the natural possession of an earnest and strongly 
pragmatic mind. When in late youth he came in contact with 
the congenial metaphysics and epistemology of German Ideal- 
ism, he read his way into it so completely that it ever after 
colored his thought and expression. But what he borrowed from 
the Transcendentalists, with the exception of the artists among 
them, was mainly the categories of thought, esthetic and philo- 
sophic. These categories he filled with possessions already ac- 
quired, either by inheritance or by early acquaintance with the 
writings of the English and Scottish schools of moral philoso- 

phy. 

Carlyle probably shares with Burke the distinction of being 
the most inveterate foe of theories and theorists in English 
literature.® Both men had a highly articulate aversion for the 
“thick darkness of metaphysics” and the “metaphysical knights 
of the sorrowful countenance” who wander therein. Henry 
James reports Carlyle as saying once; “Poor John Mill is writ- 
ing away there in the E d-t'ftb'uv gh about what he calls 

the philosophy of history! As if any man could ever know the 
road he is going, once he gets astride of such a distracted beast 
as that!”^ He referred more than once to the “disease of meta- 
physics” j and he believed the “mere existence and necessity of 
a Philosophy is an evil.”® Like Burke again, however, he pos- 
sessed the generalizing type of mind, based on inherent ra- 
tionality and penetrative insight, which compelled him to press 
back from events to principles, and lift even ordinary incidents 
into the realm of great ideas. However much he disclaimed the 
possession of a philosophy of history, no one can read him long 
without being struck with the persistence with which he theorized 

upon historic processes. 

In a perfect state all thought would be action, in Carlyle’s 
view. Philosophy, except as poetry and religion, would have no 
being. He conceded, though, that formulating some theorem 
of the universe is an unescapable necessity to man, “standing in 
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the center of Nature, his handbreadth of Space encircled by 
Infinitude j his fraction of Time encircled by Eternity.”® He 
impatiently dismissed as futile the “blarney about history” 
which emanated from Germany and the pens of Hegel, Schel- 
ling and Schlegel, because it was divorced from the practice of 
historical writing.^® Yet he wrote no history himself until his 
thought and purpose with regard to it were fixed and explicit. 
Nor did he ever consider a historic document without bringing 
to it the full powers of his interpretative insight. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY AS REVELATION OF THE DIVINE IDEA 

Carlyle’s philosophy of history is based on the Transcendental 
conception of the universe as a revelation of the Divine Idea. 
This fundamental conception, as old as the Hebrew religion, 
was rejected by the rationalists, but was reestablished by the 
revival of idealism. In the view of the Transcendentalists, ma- 
terial creation was merely an appearance, a shadow in which 
the Deity manifests Himself to men.’^ Not only has the unseen 
world reality j all else has unreality. Consider the passage in 
Sartor: 

So that this solid-seeming World, after all, were but an air image, our 
Me the only reality; and Nature, with its thousand-fold production 
and destruction, but the reflex of our own inward Force, the “phan- 
tasy of our Dream”; or what the Earth-Spirit in Faust names it, the 
living visible Garment of GodF^ 

Such a conception of the Divine Principle is the primary basis 
on which Carlyle erects his system of thought. It matters little 
whether his God was the God of the Scottish Kirk or the pan- 
theistic God of Goethe and Spinoza. His temperamental Cal- 
vinism and Transcendental idealism were merged into a single 
identity. 

The Divine Idea finds finite revelation in two primary forms. 
One of these is the living world of nature, including man and 
the institutional symbols which give form and pattern to his 
existence. The other is the invisible world of spirit which is 
universal history, or the collective destiny of man. The highest 
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visible embodiment of the latter invisible world is in art, broadly 
conceived, because it sums up the history of the spirit from age 
to age. Carlyle’s philosophy, like Hegel’s, may be reduced to a 
single conception of the historic principle, the idea of develop- 
ment which finds a systematic elaboration in the entire material 

of history.’® 

The idealists were in fundamental agreement on the existence 
of a higher organ of knowledge named reason. They differed 
variously in their atempts to prove the sovereignty of the Di- 
vine Idea as conceived by reason. Some appealed to the philo- 
sophic proof; others to faith; still others to experience or his- 
tory. Carlyle joined Hegel, Fichte and Schelling (to name only 
a few) in the latter category. Universal history became to them 
not only the sublimest revelation but the most indubitable proof 
of a reasonable, purposeful Deity working with the plastic force 
of the collective destiny of man. Carlyle never wavered in his 
conviction that the Divine Idea behind the veil of nature and 
of universal history was reasonable and just; ^nd possessed 
thereby a key to the truth and meaning of the historic processes. 
The ways of the “incomprehensible All” may be inscrutable to 
the individual, “his doings and plans manifested in complete- 
ness not by the year or by the century, on individuals or nations, 
but stretching through Eternity and over the Infinitude which 
he rules and sustains.’”'* From the standpoint of historic per- 
spective they can be understood as possessing cause and purpose; 
they can be seen to be leading man up to the “dark with excess 
of light” of the throne of God. 

Beneath the Miltonic metaphor, Carlyle concealed an ad- 
vanced evolutionary conception of history as a slow progress 
toward a better life for humanity. Eighteenth century thought 
had been fairly well impregnated with a general idea of prog- 
ress but the conception did not attain philosophic completeness 
until the scientific advances of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries.’® The evolutionary hypothesis probably 
entered Carlyle’s thought through his early scientific pursuits 
and remained to become an organizing principle in his specu- 
lative thinking.’^ In Signs of the Times he explicitly declares his 
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optimistic faith in the imperishable dignity of man, and in the 
“high vocation to which, throughout this his earthly history he 
has been appointed. However it may be with individual nations, 
whatever melancholic speculators may assert, it seems a well 
ascertained fact, that in all times . . . the happiness and great- 
ness of mankind at large have been continually progressive.’”’^ 
And in Sartor he expresses much the same thought: 

Find mankind where thou wilt, thou findest it in living movement, in 
progress faster or slower; the Phoenix soars aloft . . . filling the Earth 
with her music; or, as now, she sinks . . . and immolates herself in 
flame, that she may soar the higher and sing the clearer.'® 

Carlyle’s conception of universal history was all-inclusive. 
His writings are sprinkled with half-poetical, half-philosophical 
aphorisms on the “Tissue of History” which inweaves all Being 
as a “God-written Apocalypse” whose figures and events possess 
the “somnambulism of uneasy sleepers.” The universe is a “vast 
symbol of God,” and history is its representation or text; a 
“book of celestial hieroglyphics whose lexikon is in heaven, in 
which only the prophets may read, and they only here and there 
a line.’”® This conception of universal history as a vast, spiritual 
force with an existence independent of the mere facts of re- 
corded history broods over the entire body of Carlyle’s writ- 
ings. He shared it with many others in the heyday of idealism’s 
supremacy; Richter, for example, with his “Infinite Spirit, who 
with Nature and History legibly writes to us”; and Novalis 
who wrote of the “all-presence of the Spirit of History.” Like- 
wise the Earth-Spirit in Faust: 

’Tis thus at the roaring loom of Time I ply 

And weave for God the garment thou seest Him by. 

To Carlyle this conception of universal history was no mere 
poetic figure of speech. In emphasizing the apocalyptic nature 
of history he subscribed fully to Schiller’s aphorism: “D/V Welt- 
geschichte ist das Weltgericht” The spirit of universal history 
is a court of judgment qualified to decide the truth or falsity of 
men and events and their right to become a part of living his- 
tory. As a repository of facts as Carlyle defined them, of the 
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living tissue o£ reality behind appearance, it is one o£ the instru- 
ments through which the Deity shapes the destiny o£ men. Car- 
lyle tended to identify universal history with destiny. The wide 
canvas of historical events is linked with the larger movement 
of which events themselves are but a part. Rightly considered, 
no fragment of history can be understood without referring to 
all the restj the humblest department is informed with the idea 
of the whole, and only in the whole is the partial to be discerned, 

ART AS REVELATION OF THE DIVINE IDEA 

The clearest visible emblem of the Time-Spirit in its revela- 
tion of the Divine Idea is in artj and here Carlyle derived as 
much of his thought from Herder as from Fichte. In defining 
works of art he exercised to the utmost the romanticist’s privi- 
lege and included both written and “acted poetry.” Universal 
history itself may be likened to a poem: “epic in its continuous 
flow, tragic from its ever-recurring catastrophes, and lyric as an 
anthem of praise to God,’”® Schelling’s similitude just cited 
may be taken as typical of the romantic idealists j but while Car- 
lyle would agree and possibly use the same figure, his funda- 
mental point of view was somewhat different from theirs. In 
their conception history is the process by which God attains self- 
consciousness and realizes Himself. Carlyle, on the other hand, 
believed that history pertained to man, not God. Man is the 
hero and protagonist. It is man’s discovery of the divine prin- 
ciple within himself, his realization of a personal relationship 
with the absolute which comprises history for him. 

The function of art, as Carlyle understood it, is not only to 
bring harmony into existence through a reconciliation of the 
antagonistic elements of man’s dual nature as Schiller conceived 
it, but to render in palpable form the Divine Idea beneath the 
show of things that all men may share in the revelation. In 
articulate poetry, as he defined it, whether a play by Shake- 
speare, a poem of Dante’s, or a heroic life as lived by a Luther 
or Cromwell, all men may recognize the Invisible embodied 
concretely in the visible. Thus in a nation’s acted and written 
poetry, rightly considered, may be discerned the grand spiritual 
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tendencies of each age, ‘‘the national physiognomy, in its finest 
traits, and through its successive stages of growth.”^^ Carlyle 
developed this idea at length in the Historic Survey of Ger- 
man Poetry, and concluded that the history of a nation’s poetry, 
properly written, would constitute “the essence of its history, 
political, economic, scientific, religious.” The record of a na- 
tion’s highest aims and enthusiasms from age to age would con- 
tain the living principle around which all the detached facts and 
phenomena would shape themselves, “all the separate charac- 
ters of poems and poets, [would] fashion themselves into a 
coherent whole.” 

Then there is the mass of “inarticulate poetry” which must 
have its due place in the vast body of universal history. This 
is to be found lying buried in popular mythology, in all the tra- 
ditionary and spiritual possessions of a people. In a sense it is 
the most important part of universal history, from the stand- 
point of romanticist historiography, because only through it can 
the daily lives of the masses be comprehended. In Sartor Car- 
lyle gives explicit expression to this when he describes the chief 
results of men’s activity and attainment as “aeriform, mystic, 
and preserved in Tradition only.” Such are man’s forms of 
government 5 his customs or fashions both of “Cloth-habits and 
of Soul-habits” j much more his collective stocks of handicrafts, 
the faculty he has acquired of manipulating nature.”** 

It is apparent how such a conception of universal history as 
the primary spiritual revelation of the Divine Idea, finding in 
poetry broadly conceived its loftiest visible emblem, will shape 
Carlyle’s ideas of such secondary media as written history and 
historians. Deferring a detailed consideration of these until the 
next chapter, we will set forth here the other primary mani- 
festations of the Divine Principle as it finds embodiment in the 
experiential world of nature. In nature, strictly speaking, Car- 
lyle had less interest than his fellow idealists. He shared with 
them the pantheistic feeling that external nature was “un- 
speakably beautiful” because she represented “not dead hostile 
Matter, but the veil and mysterious Garment of the Unseen 
. . . the Voice with which the Deity proclaims himself to man.”** 
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But this generalized love of nature did not approach the sensi- 
tive awareness of Novalis, for example, who possessed what 
Carlyle describes as a “peculiar method” of viewing nature: 
“rather in the concrete, not analytically and as a divisible ag- 
gregate, but as a self-subsistent universally connected whole.” 

Carlyle agreed rather with Goethe that man is the divinest 
of the natural symbols of the Godlike. “What is this Me?” he 
asks in Sartor “. . . an embodied, visualized Idea in the Eternal 
Mind.” To the eye of pure reason man is a “soul, a Spirit and 
divine Apparition.” “Where else,” demands Teufelsdrockh, “is 
the God’s-Presence manifested not to our eyes only, but to our 
hearts, as in our fellow man.’”^ As a corollary, the loftier the 
acted life, the more sublime the emblem of the Infinite. The 
noblest works of art are the lives of the “heroic, god-inspired 
men.” Again and again he likens a heroic life to a poem in which 
nature appears in her sublimest vesture. 

Man has both an individual and a social significance as a sym- 
bol of the Divine Idea. The institutions which give form and 
pattern to his existence constitute the final symbols through which 
the Invisible is clothed in visible form. Man lives and has his 
being in and through the institutional symbols. In them lies 
an element both of concealment and of revelation j concealment 
of the mystery with which we are surrounded, revelation of the 
infinite in finite modes through which we can find existence 
possible in the “prose domain of sense.” While the acted and 
written poetry of a national group theoretically offers the his- 
torian his sublimest materials, we shall see that Carlyle was 
equally interested in the institutional materials.*® 

The unity with which Carlyle fused his conceptions rises to 
the level of an organizing principle. What is all science, his- 
tory, poetry, of whatever sort, but a right naming of reality? 
What is man, society and its institutional framework but a 
visible emblem of the Divine Principle at work in the universe? 
What is the role of the individual but discovering wherein lies 
his right relation to the universe and from that point finding 
his realization in the Aristotelian dictum of action, not in 
thought? What is the ultimate role of the prophet, the poet. 
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the king, the priest, but interpreting in more or less intelligible 
terms the reality beneath appearance for the sustaining guidance 
of those not endowed with the intuitive power to apprehend 
reality? What is the true interpretation of universal history 
but the palpable rendering of the great men and great events 
— the Reformations, Swiss Revolts, Cromwelliads, French Revo- 
lutions, no less than the lives of the Luthers, Dantes, Mahomets, 
Knoxes, Burnses, Miltons, Shakespeares, that comprise the “in- 
spired text of that Divine Book of Revelations, chapters of 
which are completed from Epoch to Epoch and called history?” 
These conceptions make plain one of the sources of Carlyle’s 
biographic approach to history. In the lives of heroes the es- 
sence of history is most easily apprehended 5 in other words, the 
inexhaustible significance of the hero is his poetic value. 

THE THEORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

The pragmatic quality of Carlyle’s mind disposed him to a 
fundamental awareness of the connection between psychology 
and an adequate philosophy of history. Hume may have in- 
fluenced him in this connection, though he disagreed with 
Hume’s premises. Probably from Burke he derived a more con- 
genial theory of the fundamental laws, powers, and affections 
of the human mind and character. It is doubtful whether he 
knew the contemporary French philosopher, Cousin, who is 
generally credited with first designating the science of history 
as properly a psychological science. In Cousin’s view, historical 
analysis may supplement but cannot be substituted for psycho- 
logical analysis."*® Cousin presented his theory of history first 
in 1828, in a series of lectures given in Paris. Since Carlyle’s 
opinions were well developed by this date he apparently arrived 
independently at theories similar to Cousin’s, the originality of 
which has received little recognition. 

Carlyle’s theory of society is posited on the psychological 
assumptions of irrationalism. In his view the springs of human 
action lie buried deep in the primitive subconscious, whereby 
we partake of the essence of the Infinite. The primary prin- 
ciple of life, therefore, is mysterious, anti-rational and anti- 
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mechanistic. Its inner sanctuaries lie in the “domain o£ the Un- 
conscious, by nature infinite and inexhaustible,” an ‘^abyss of 
mystery and miracle” where alone it can creatively work. From 
that mystic region, and from that alone, “all wonders, all Poesies 
and Religions and Social Systems have proceeded.”^’' 

Carlyle believed that a theory of individual psychology was 
the heart of all other social, economic and political theorizings 
that the latter, indeed, was merely the “finite, modified de- 
velopment” of it.^® The only theory of psychology which in his 
opinion adequately accounted for the primary, unmodified 
forces and energies of man, the mysterious springs of love, fear, 
wonder, enthusiasm, poetry, and religion, ignored intellectual 
cognition in favor of an emotional basis buried deep in each 
individual nature. Carlyle called his theory of individual psy- 
chology the “science of Dynamics” to distinguish it from the 
Utilitarian “science of Mechanics” with its Lockian psychology. 
Since Carlyle’s true philosophic interests were bounded by the 
limits of moral philosophy, his theories really comprise a sys- 
tem of morality grounded on feeling, reminiscent not only of 
Burke but of his predecessors in the English group of moral 
philosophers, notably Shaftesbury. The influence of the latter, 
in fact, he felt not only through the medium of English thought 
but through the work of Herder and Schiller, both of whom 
had been powerfully affected by Shaftesbury’s “universal optim- 
ism.’”® 

The “science of Dynamics” is the key to Carlyle’s critical and 
historical analysis. By means of it he interprets the lives and 
works of men in terms of psychological motivation. His entire 
body of writings, critical and historical alike, is dominated by 
the conviction that no mechanical formula, no profit and loss 
calculus, no rational ideology of any sort, ever availed as a 
means of understanding the inmost motives of men which com- 
pose the living tissue of history. The grand agents in moving 
men to '‘deep, all pervading efforts” for some “invisible and 
infinite object” are and have always been the primary, unmodi- 
fied forces of religion, fear, love, enthusiasm — all of them in- 
definable, ideal, even mystic in nature. At the same time he 
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recognized fully that the dynamic and mechanical points of 
view are not really opposed but complementary. Undue culti- 
vation of the inward or dynamic province is almost as evil in 
the long run as excessive cultivation of the outward or mechanic 
province. The former leads to idle, visionary courses and 
eventually to fanaticism j while the latter ultimately destroys 
moral force, the parent of all other force, by drying up the emo- 
tional springs whence it comes.®® If Carlyle carried historical 
subjectivism to its logical extreme, he did so with complete 
knowledge of what he was doing, as well as an extraordinary 
understanding of the psychological processes which he under- 
took to interpret. 

Carlyle’s notion of the social organism suggests Shakespeare’s 
lines: 


There is a mystery .... 

, . . . in the soul of state; 

Which hath an operation more divine. 

Than breath or pen can give expression to.®' 


In “Characteristics” (reminiscent of Shaftesbury in more than 
its title), he sets forth his theory of society and the Individual 
from the standpoint of the primary forces constituting the 
“Chaos of Being.” The principle of life, the highest mode of 
being, is mystery; to begin to know oneself and express one- 
self is to decline from that mode. But the life principle, before 
it can do its appointed work in the world, must struggle up 
from its residence in the unconscious or emotional nature 
through the “outer mechanical rind of the conscious.” By con- 
sciousness Carlyle means the effort to explain the nature of 
being in terms accessible to the understanding. The all-impor- 
tant function of consciousness is to control and canalize the vital 
force residing in the subconscious. Thus sensibility and under- 
standing are not two different sources of knowledge but only 
different stages of the same living activity. All the ideas by 
which the individual advances, step by step, from consciousness 
of its immediate environment to knowledge of the universe are 
innate within the subconscious as internal powers. This vital 
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unity of man’s psychical life is a conception Carlyle derived di- 
rectly from Herder,®^ 

The doctrine of “self-consciousness” which Carlyle used as 
his chief weapon in social criticism developed naturally from 
the foregoing. Wherever or in what shape vital powers are 
at work, the test of their working well or ill lies in the degree 
of silence or unconsciousness in their life element. “Silence is 
the element in which great things fashion themselves together j 
that at length they may emerge . . . into the daylight of Life, 
which they are thenceforth to rule.”^^ Thought will not work 
except in silence j neither will virtue work except in secrecy. 

It is evident that Carlyle’s theory of the social organism is 
far removed from the rational theory of contract which under- 
lies the varying theories of Idobbes, Locke and the English 
school, or Rousseau, Kant and Fichte. Like Burke and Herder 
he believed that the institutional pattern of society was really 
composed of the visible symbols of the same primary, irrational 
forces to be found lying in the individual subconscious. Society 
has its origin wherever two or three men come together. It be- 
comes an organism superior to the individual organism, with 
its own identity and principles of growth. “I have strange 
glimpses of the power of spiritual union, of association among 
men of like object,” he records in his Notebooks.^* The true 
elements of religion, of government, and of the economic ma- 
chinery of a state have their bases in this psychic organism called 
society.®® The reason is, of course, that the indestructible quali- 
ties in man are of the spirit. Properly speaking, “man is a spirit: 
invisible influences run through society, and make it a mysteri- 
ous whole, full of life and inscrutable activities and capabilities. 
If our individual existence is a mysteryj our social is still more 
so.”®*^ 

Unlike Burke, who could not bring himself to posit social 
origins and believed we had to draw a “sacred veil” over the 
beginnings of governmental and social institutions, Carlyle was 
eager to analyze the process from its primitive beginnings. He 
followed Herder not only in believing that the origin of all 
institutions lies deep in the primal chaos, but also in the satis- 
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lying conviction that the primal unconscious is informed with 
the laws of order and righteousness which partake of God’s na- 
ture. His thought is similar to Herder’s again (also Hume’s 
and Vico’s) in considering the institution of religion as the first 
collective manifestation of the Divine Idea in the social or- 
ganism. The religious principle is a compound of love, fear, 
and wonder, which taken together form the basis of worship, 
the capacity for reverence, the acknowledgment of authority, 
the aptitude for cooperation: all social virtues whatever. Fur- 
thermore, the religious principle is not only most deeply bedded 
in the primal psychological processes, it is the repository of 
whatever moral force resides in the organism, and, as we have 
already pointed out, Carlyle believed that moral force was the 
parent of all other force. Religion is the “inmost pericardial 
and nervous tissue, which ministers life and warm circulation 
to the whole of society,” while the economic processes comprise 
the “muscular and osseous tissues” and the body politic the mere 
outward skin, holding the whole together and protecting it.®^ 

Obviously religion as Carlyle defined it was something quite 
different from the orthodox dogma to be found in “cathedrals 
and chapter houses.” It resembled Herder’s doctrine of a vital 
relationship between God and man, a relationship made mani- 
fest through successive revelations of God from age to age. 
These revelations take the shape of a spiritual principle (com- 
pare Ranke’s Zeitgeist') which determines in large measure the 
quality and character of a nation’s achievements. This revela- 
tion or “spirit of the age” has a dual aspect. In one sense it is 
determined by the age’s capacity to receive a profound revela- 
tion of God. In another sense it itself is accountable for the re- 
sponsive or non-responsive character of the agej in short, it is 
self-determined. 

This involves a conception of periodicity or rhythm in the 
historic process which is, indeed, one of the fundamental premises 
on which Carlyle erects his philosophy of history. From what- 
ever source he derived his conviction that the process of his- 
toric change can be analyzed in broad terms of successive ages 
of critical and organic activity, his thought bears marks of the 
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influence not only of the Kantian group and of Herder and 
Goethe but of St. Simon, from whom he borrowed the systemat- 
ic elaboration of the principle.®® The idea proved extremely 
fruitful in Carlyle’s analysis of social change, and he anticipates 
modern sociological tendencies in his use of it. 

The theory of periodicity is developed at length in “Character- 
istics” and in Sartor. In the former he writes that all ages may be 
distinguished as being in one or another of two main categories. 
Either they are ages of belief or unbelief; of faith or scepticism. 
Either they are creative or critical; dynamic or mechanical. Once 
their fundamental quality has been determined, the historian 
may proceed in his detailed analysis of particular events rendered 
explicable by the primary characteristic of the period. In Sartor 
he puts it in somewhat more Hegelian and at the same time 
metaphorical terms. Every conceivable society may be repre- 
sented in terms of the current status of its religious institutions 
as in one of three states: first, the period of struggling to find an 
articulate voice; second, the creative age, in which the church is 
audibly preaching; third and finally, the age in which the church 
has grown old and dumb, ready for dissolution. In the last pe- 
riod society, properly considered, is practically extinct. Not social 
ideas but mere gregarious feelings and inherited habitudes hold 
the world from dispersion, national and domestic wars,®® In all 
of his discussions of cyclical change, Carlyle assumes that the 
process is self-generative, a matter of organic growth and de- 
velopment. Ages of faith, for example, contain within themselves 
the causes of their own eventual downfall; likewise in the case 
of ages of criticism. The process is rhythmic, ever recurring and 
tending to spiral slowly upwards toward a vague goal of spiritual 
realization, with which in the final analysis Carlyle has little 
concern or interest. His ultimate concern is with the problems of 
the present and how the experience of the past can best be made 
to serve in solving them. 

Social institutions constitute the normal channels through 
which cyclical change takes place. Carlyle’s conception of them is 
strictly functional, a mingling of Hegelian and Herderian ele- 
ments. Institutions arise to serve a social need, and possess vitality 
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only so long as they minister to that need. He likens them to the 
houses wherein our lives are led, and like all human habitations 
they require constant adaptation and repair.^® In a world of “con- 
tinual growth, regenesis and self-perfecting vitality” even the 
“very Truth must change its vesture from time to time.” No 
institutions retain their vitality and usefulness forever in this 
so changing world j eventually they become as deserted edifices: 
“the walls standing, no life going on within but that of bats, owls 
and unclean creatures.” Such institutions must then be pulled 
down if ‘^they stand interrupting any thoroughfare.” The pe- 
riodically recurring epochs of decadence and unbelief, when “no 
Ideal grows and blossoms, only cant and false echo,” when old 
and worn-out forms must be divested for new, are the revolu- 
tionary epochs in history. 

In this phase of his thought Carlyle departs widely from Burke 
and Coleridge and shares the position of the revolutionary politi- 
cal thinkers on the continent, notably Herder and Schiller, It 
will be recalled that the English thinkers believed the fabric of 
society underwent constant modification and mutation to suit 
altered needs: the so-called “law of change” enunciated by Burke. 
But the latter, for all his sense of historical perspective, permitted 
the past to define the limits of the present. No matter how de- 
serted the edifice became, to use Carlyle’s figure, nor how effec- 
tively it blocked the thoroughfare, time had put its sacred stamp 
on the symbol and man had no right to lay violent hands on it. 
Coleridge, likewise, with his lack of historical perspective, would 
let the deserted edifice stand in the hope that it might again 
miraculously be filled with life. This brings us to Carlyle’s con- 
ception of revolution. 

THE THEORY OF REVOLUTION 

The primary quality of the social organism is its constant muta- 
bility. The historic process may be likened to a ceaseless conflict 
between innovation and conservation, waged in the “daemonic 
element” that lies deep in all human beings. Constantly present is 
an indestructible hope in the future, but opposing it is an equally 
indestructible tendency to persevere as in the past. “The law of 
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perseverance is among the deepest in man,’’ Carlyle wrote in 
Sartor: “by nature he hates change. Seldom will he quit his old 
house till it has actually fallen about his ears.’”^ In the French 
Resolution he named this conservative quality “indolence.” 
Meanwhile, innovation, like Enceladus, must move whole Etnas 
to gain the smallest freedom. Yet all human beings are in con- 
stant movement, working forward by action and reaction, phase 
after phase, by unalterable laws toward an appointed goal. The 
seed sown must grow, ripen, wither. “What changes are wrought, 
not by Time but in Time,” he exclaimed in Sartor; “cast forth thy 
Act, thy Word, into the ever-living, ever-working Universe: it is 
a seed-grain that cannot die.” The beginning holds in it the end, 
and all that leads thereto. 

The process of regenesis is thoroughly dynamic, but it is almost 
never effected without struggle and conflict of a greater or less 
catastrophic degree. The Are consummation and rebirth of the 
phoenix of society is not accomplished without sparks flying. Up- 
wards of a century or two, and some millions of men, are fre- 
quently needed to light the funeral pyre of a moribund social 
order, or are licked into its high eddying flames. 

Carlyle’s analysis of the spirit of revolution relates it closely 
to his general philosophy of the blind, elemental nature of social 
forces. The discussion of it is the whole burden and purport of 
the speculative portions of the French Resolution; making the 
latter a veritable natural history of the “Revolution prodigy,” a 
case book for sociologists and social psychologists.^^ Carlyle’s con- 
temporaries, with the exception of Emerson, made little of this 
aspect of his history, mainly because his moral message was more 
adapted to their needs and tastes. It is unfortunate, however, that 
their interpretation made so deep an imprint on the general con- 
sciousness that the more permanently valuable phase of Carlyle s 
profound and understanding record of the process of change in 
social institutions has been overlooked by modern readers to 
whom such problems are of immediate and vital concern. 

Every man holds confined within himself a madman 5 still 
more society, Carlyle says in the French Resolution, This mad- 
ness buried deep in the hearts of all men is invisible, impalpable, 
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yet a true reality, a dsemonic quality held in check only by sound 
government and social order. In our fixed system of habits lies 
the unwritten constitution of society. And even though unwritten, 
it is the only one society dare not disobey. Written constitutions 
are, in fact, merely “solemn images” of this. The unending strug- 
gle between written constitutions and changing habit patterns is 
the source of the ^^world-shaking and world-making chaotic revo- 
lutions.”*^ It is one of the “mights of men” that each of us has 
the right to crush the lies that oppress us, though Carlyle warned 
that woe shall be ours if we replace those lies with new ones, 
based on injustice and dishonesty. 

When a bankrupt society becomes finally a “World solecism,” 
with ineffective institutions, with authority grounded on mere 
habit, with enormous physical misery the inevitable corollary of 
moral evil, then the ‘^dxmonic element” may be expected to 
break out in violent irruption. Not until shams and delusions 
become body-killing as well as soul-killing will a people become 
endowed with sufficient moral force to arise and shake off the 
incubus of a moribund society. For it is “not hunger alone . . . 
but the feeling of the insupportable, all-pervading Falsehood 
which had finally embodied itself in hunger” that has been the 
soul of all the just revolts of men.** The basic condition of the 
French people, for example, was “emptyness of heart, pocket 
and stomach.” Thus “endowed with ferocity grounded on ap- 
petite, strength grounded on hunger,” they rebelled against an 
oppressive social system and discovered that what they had con- 
sidered an ordinance of nature was a mere ordinance of art. No 
mere economic, political, or religious institutions can resist the 
force with which men are endowed under such circumstances. 

Carlyle is preeminently the historian of revolution. His three 
major histories, French Revolution, Cromwell, and Frederick, 
are concerned with periods of social and political convulsion 
when old forms are in process of destruction and replacement. 
Modern European history offers no more chaotic epochs than 
those chosen by him for resuscitation. His selection of such themes 
did not depend altogether on their revolutionary setting, how- 
ever, as it did with Schiller. The basis of his choice lies much 
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deeper — in the heart of his theory of individual and social psy- 
chology, of the nature and growth of institutions, of the character 
of the historic processes themselves. 

There is no novelty in the choice of such periodsj only in the 
reasons for the choice. Historians from Herodotus to the present 
have found the inspiration for their efforts most commonly in 
the spectacular and catastrophic epochs. History, like epic poetry, 
begins in the description of notable events and cannot depart 
widely from the grandly moving themes if it is to find readers. 
But for Carlyle, as for Tacitus, there was another element besides 
the heroic which interested him in such periods. That was the 
opportunity they afforded for the analysis of human character 
in terms of motives. Tacitus tells us that he deliberately passed 
over eight centuries of Roman history rich enough in glory, to 
settle on the Imperial epoch, a “period rich in disasters, terrible 
with battles, torn by civil struggles, horrible even in peace” be- 
cause the souls of men were laid bare.”*® The most profoundly 
psychological and individualistic of ancient historians, Tacitus was 
interested primarily in human motives, the “ultimate matter of 
history.” Both Tacitus and Carlyle were less concerned as his- 
torians with the events themselves than with the springs of hu- 
man action behind the events. These could best be seized when 
the historic process was abnormally speeded up as in the violent 
overthrow of a moribund society. Peaceful mutation from mo- 
ment to moment becomes sensible only from epoch to epoch and 
offers the historian less workable materials than does the speedier 
change of revolution. “Happy is the people whose annals are 
vacant” j a history of such a people is neither necessary nor possi- 
ble. 

Carlyle defines this “revolution prodigy, unfolding itself to 
terrific stature and articulation by its own laws and Nature’s,” as 
a break in the historic continuity of causally connected events, an 
eruption of elemental forces through the hard crust of formalism 
which characterizes institutions in their mature and decadent 
phases."**^ “All things are in a state of revolution, strictly speaking, 
in change from moment to moment in this Time-World of ours. 
In fact, there is nothing else but revolution and mutation, the 
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former merely speedier change.”*’’ The speedier change of the 
revolutionary epochs is excellently adapted to the historian’s pur- 
pose because it affords a microcosmic view of the entire process of 
institutional growth and decay. 

Quite clearly Carlyle limits revolution to the period of “open, 
violent Rebellion and Victory of disimprisoned Anarchy against 
corrupt, wornout Authority.” He devotes himself to explaining 
how anarchy breaks forth from prison, “bursts up from the In- 
finite Deep and rages uncontrollable, immeasurable, enveloping 
the world in phasis after phasis of fever frenzy j till the frenzy 
burn itself out and what elements of new Order it held (since all 
Force holds such) developing themselves, the uncontrollable be 
got . . . harnessed and its mad forces made to work toward their 
object like sane regulated ones.” Carlyle’s ultimate philosophic 
concern is with the process or mechanism of change. In a revolu- 
tionary period when normal mutation has attained great velocity, 
the workings of the mechanism are palpable enough to be seized 
in terms of single lives, or single great events. Thus the life of 
Cromwell, in conception at least, is a microcosmic history of the 
human soul. The life of the French people, as protagonist and 
hero of the French Revolution, is a microcosmic history of a social 
organism. The great revolutionary event itself is the best instance 
offered by universal history in which the process of change can 
be caught and fixed in a single image. 

From the standpoint of revolution, Carlyle’s three major his- 
tories form a single pattern. Two of them are concerned with 
the “revolution prodigy” itself. The French Revolution is a 
veritable Epos of the spirit of revolution conceived as a resistless 
force set in motion by elemental energies rising out of the instincts 
of men and eventually working themselves out to a level of law 
and order. Cronvuoell was originally conceived as a revolutionary 
Epos, but resolved itself into a case study of a perfect revolution- 
ary leader. In a sense, Cromwell nvas the Puritan Revolution. The 
life of Frederick merely pushed back the boundaries of the in- 
vestigation begun in the French Revolution, Warning symptoms 
of the oncoming revolutionary era lay in the political decrepitude 
of the great European nations in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries. The Holy Roman Empire was a phantom, its ma- 
chinery rotten and crumbling j yet it claimed dominion over a 
large portion of Europe."*® By giving it a death-dealing blow, 
Frederick really paved the way for the events of 1789. 

As always in the case of true revolutions, the seeds of the 
French Revolution had been planted centuries before. Royalty 
once had possessed the principle of life 5 had grown mysteriously, 
subduing all things and assimilating what it needed until it be- 
came a main fact of social existence. But the institution of mon- 
archy had found its origin in serving a social needj had grown, 
ripened, withered as all institutions eventually do. When Louis 
XVI ascended the throne he represented a “Solecism incarnate,” 
a lie doomed to die by the “cloud-capt spectre of Democracy” 
which had been installed as the “major of the palace” by the 
^^'philoso'phe prophets of the paper age.” French society had be- 
come a wretched spectacle, founded on lies and corruption. No 
social bonds held these people together, since in reality they had 
no religion, no belief, no king. But spiritual bankruptcy had long 
been tolerated, and even the rottenest society will hold together 
for generations through custom and force of habit if not roughly 
handled. It was economic bankruptcy which induced the final 
ruin, reducing the oppressed masses to elemental emotions of 
hunger and fear and encouraging them to try conclusions with 
their oppressors.*® 

Carlyle has been criticized, particularly by professional his- 
torians, for failing to stress the economic and social causes of the 
French Revolution.®” Yet it is apparent, if the foregoing analysis 
is valid, that his theory of the social organism and the process of 
change revolves around the central idea that social cataclysms 
can never be either unaccountable accidents or the work of one 
or more isolated individuals, however “heroic.” By their very 
nature their sources lie in those institutional factors which he is 
criticized for ignoring. It is true that he begins his account of the 
French Revolution with the calling of the Estates General in 
1789, but it appears sufficiently plain to the careful reader that 
his express purpose to deal with the “revolution prodigy” alone 
has much to recommend it both from the standpoint of art and 
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of analysis. The authority of his entire conception depends on 
the idea that the sources of the revolution lay, not in the events 
of 1789 or of the years immediately preceding, but in the whole 
process of organic growth of the institutions of religion, mon- 
archy and privileged nobility which characterized French (and 
European) civilization. 

He also was perfectly aware, and it fitted neatly into his gen- 
eral theory, that actual conditions in France were considerably 
better the last decade or two before the overthrow than they 
had been under the two previous Louises. The kingly authority 
had been well-intentioned, even kindly, benevolent. Taxes had 
been lessened, and honest attempts made to lighten the burdens 
of the people through administrative economies. Plenty of pacific 
plans for revolutionary reforms had been proposed by Turgot 
and Necker, and approved by the king, even though they were 
overridden by the blind stubbornness of the nobility. “The sceptre 
of the sword was struggling hard to become the sceptre of the 
pen” 5 but it was these symptoms of “passive inertness” among 
those able and fit to govern which Carlyle believed offered the 
true signs of imminent downfall. The stillness was not that of 
^‘unobstructed growth” but the languid hush before the storm. 
Hope and paper promises always usher in a revolution.®^ 

It should be emphasized here that Carlyle did not consider 
revolutions an inevitable and necessary part of the process of 
historic change. He held firmly to the aphorism developed in 
“Characteristics”: “The healthy know not of their health, only 
the sick.” The growth of institutions and states is more normal 
and rapid when it progresses by steady, silent persistence j and a 
lack of self-consciousness is a quality of healthy states no less 
than of healthy peoples. While the elements of potential revolu- 
tion are constantly present, a healthy social organism is never 
afflicted by a violent overthrow of its established institutional 
structure. Such upheavals are the penalty of persistent disobedi- 
ence to the laws of normal growth, the stagnation of moral forces, 
the disruption of those elemental energies working silently in 
the subconscious life of the masses of people. Like Burke he 
saw in revolutions a strong retributive element, but while Burke 
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believed that the violence and tragedy were punishment for the 
immoral act of rebellion, Carlyle took the more philosophic view 
that it was the just penalty for denying the fundamental moral 

laws governing human behavior. 

Carlyle introduced an interesting theory to explain how a 
social organism may undergo peaceful mutation indefinitely by 
constant adaptation of its institutional structure. In all societies 
there are institutions or “chimneys” through which explosions 
may come. The revolutionary principle tries every avenue of 
escape offered by these chimneys before breaking a new crater. 
In England, for example, revolution is evident in the constant 
fluidity of government, in the frequent change of ministries, and 
in a law-making body responsive to the public will even if not 
always to the social needs.^® These qualities were not merely 
manifestations of modern democratic machinery but have charac- 
terized English government for centuries, except in the Stuart 
period, when the Time-Spirit required a Cromwell and drastic 
measures. Other periods have witnessed plenty of channels for 
expressing the constantly changing temper of the times. The 
course of English history, he believed, supported his theory that 
a society’s growth is most rapid, its people’s welfare best served, 
when the necessary and normal institutional modifications were 
accomplished without the necessity of a violent disruption of the 
natural flow of events. 

In Prance, on the other hand, the revolutionary spirit, nursed 
on the Contrat Social and the Rights of Alan, tried the law 
parliaments as the first avenue of escape. The blind court gave no 
heed. A second effort at escape was made through the convocation 
of the Estates General. This time the courtiers found the ^ffouch- 
hold for the well-charged explosive” in refusing to acknowledge 
the deputies, even ordering them home. The people found their 
organic significance, and the Third Estate was suddenly endowed 
with life.°^ 

Carlyle believed that some sort of ‘^preternatural machinery 
usually sets in motion the “Epos of the Revolution,” although he 
contends there is no real necessity for it. In the case of France 
it was undoubtedly the starving brigands with whom Paris was 
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overrun who incited the ‘^great dumb beast of St. Antoine” to 
become one of the moving forces in loosening the ties binding 
the rotten social structure. Suspicion, dark rumor, and fear gal- 
vanized the proletariat into an elemental force, irrational, irre- 
sistible and terrible, its mysterious potency as incalculable to itself 
as to the enemy it was bent on destroying. Tacitus may have in- 
spired Carlyle with the original notion of the mob as an elemental 
force of nature, though the former usually treated the mob as 
a senseless, brutal aggregate of human beings reduced to the 
bestial level through propinquity with so many of their own kind 
and capable of infinite mischief in the hands of a dominating per- 
sonality. To Carlyle a mob was less terrible than it was awe- 
inspiring, even in its most destructive moments. To the historian 
in particular, he thought, few phenomena could be more por- 
tentous j a mob is a genuine outburst of nature, issuing from and 
communicating with the mysterious depths of consciousness where 
the principle of life resides. All social explosions have in them 
“something mad and magical which all life secretly has.” They 
ripen like dumb dreadful forces of nature, yet they are human 
forces and we are part of them. None of us but possesses the 
daemonic element of the potential revolutionary.®* 

The “art of insurrection” Carlyle believed to be practically an 
invention of the French people j though Tacitus claimed the same 
distinction for the Romans. The vehement Latin temperament, 
both historians would have agreed, was perfectly adapted to mob 
expression.®® Certainly a French mob as Carlyle paints it is one 
of the liveliest phenomena in history j rapid, audacious, inven- 
tive, clear to seize the moment, instinct with life to its finger ends. 
Here is a true reality, a sincerity deserving the recognition of 
the poet, and it is as the poet that Carlyle portrays it. Unlike 
modern battles, which are wearisome to him because they are so 
mechanistic, Carlyle likened the mob battles, such as the insur- 
rection of women, to the ancient heroic battles of which Homer 
sang. 

The heart of the French Revolution, then, in Carlyle’s opinion, 
lay not in the conduct of the noblesse, nor in the failure of the 
National Assembly, but in the head and heart of every violent- 
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speaking, violent-thinking French man and woman, impelling 
and impelled. To a people, compounded of credulity and in- 
credulity, it does not matter greatly what forces set their imagina- 
tions to working. But once the revolution prodigy has unfolded 
itself to terrific stature and articulation, by its own laws and na- 
ture, not by formulas or abstractions, it has become unintelligible 
and incredible to Reason, ‘^the waste chaos of a dream.’’ Since the 
French Revolution was in a sense leaderless, the unchained forces 
were left without direction and control to work themselves 
“lighter and lighter,” until they had released what they pos- 
sessed of “physiological irritability,” and perfected themselves 
“into vitality, into actual vision, and force that can will.”®® For 
social chaos, in Carlyle’s view, always has two elements: one of 
potential development, and one of ruin. Battle between these two 
forces is the revolutionary principle. 

Had Mirabeau, or even Danton lived, the course of the Revo- 
lution might have been different: “a real man might have tamed 
this chaos, but only time and men, wanting a hero.”®^ Not the 
power of reason but moral force alone avails in guiding and con- 
trolling so elemental an organism as an insurrectionary people. 
This introduces the hero in one of his most typical roles, but 
before we discuss the problem of the hero, a brief discussion is 
needed of the morality of revolution. 

THE RIGHT TO REVOLT 

Goethe effectively summarized Carlyle’s views on the morality 
of revolution when he said to Eckermann: “A great revolution is 
never the fault of the people. In fact, revolutions are utterly im- 
possible so long as government is just and vigilant. If the need for 
revolution exists, however, God is with it and it prospers.”®® Goe- 
the was no friend of the French Revolution, and by nature hated 
violence and disorder, yet he saw in the rottenness of a social 
structure the extreme necessity for reform, by violence if peaceful 
evolutionary means should fail. He did not agree with many of 
his contemporaries, however, that revolutions constituted a short 
cut to the millennium. In the end they prove the longest way to 
accomplish the desired end. It might be mentioned here that Goe- 
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the was probably responsible for certain special aspects of Car- 
lyle’s point of view. From him came the fruitful hint that the 
Diamond Necklace incident marked the real beginning of the 
revolutionary period. Carlyle seems to have deliberately worked 
himself into the revolutionary setting by the two trial flights, 
^‘Diamond Necklace” and “Cagliostro.” It was probably Goethe 
who made it clear to him that a society so easily duped by an arch- 
adventuress and by the prince of quacks was rotten to the core 5 
and that those incidents were not only intrinsically interesting but 
possessed great value and significance as symptoms of a diseased 
organism. Carlyle resembles Goethe in being more interested in 
symptoms than in causes, in diagnosis and prognosis rather than 
therapy.®® 

In addition to Goethe, however, Carlyle found congenial doc- 
trines regarding the morality of revolution in various other 
sources. Most of the literary and philosophic writers of the Ger- 
man Renaissance agreed that the revolutionary principle has 
within it an element of right. They generally agreed, too, that 
without the power of right, no great revolutionary struggle ever 
was endowed with the power of might, though the Spinozistic 
doctrine was found in its most uncorrupted form in Herder and 

Goethe, 

Carlyle, however, did not need to look to the radical political 
thought of the eighteenth century for the germ of the idea that 
sovereignty ultimately rests with the people. Man’s right to re- 
volt against unjust or wicked rulers had been established not 
merely as theory but as a practical issue two centuries before by 
John Knox in his native Scotland. The right of resistance and 
deposition was elevated to the level of formula by a fellow Scot, 
George Buchanan, in De Jure Regni, a work which constitutes a 
landmark in the history of political thought.®® Knox in turn de- 
rived his political beliefs from John Calvin, while the latter 
mainly restated the principles of Thomas Aquinas.®^ It seems 
unquestionable that such beliefs were a fundamental part of 
Carlyle’s inherited convictions. John Knox was still a lively and 
potent tradition, particularly among the independent dissenting 
peasant farmers like Carlyle’s parents j and his history of the 
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Reformation in Scotland probably ranked with the Bible as a 
staple of popular reading. 

Briefly stated, the Calvinist view held that all function and 
authority come from God. The ordinances of God are the un- 
changing moral laws of truth and justice, binding upon all men 
in all times and all places. Earthly laws must be conformable 
with these natural lawsj so, too, must the constitutions of states, 
and the contracts between sovereigns and peoples. The principle 
was firmly established that the rulers did not represent the au- 
thority of God 5 on the contrary the highest authority resided in 
God’s laws. Second to them were the people as the source and au- 
thor of earthly laws. Third were the earthly laws as finite em- 
bodiments of God’s ordinances. Fourth in order was the sover- 
eign, subject to the laws, to the people as the author of the laws, 
to God as the author of all. George Buchanan added to this theory 
of the sovereignty of the people the axiomatic corollary that the 
many are wiser than one. Here lies the germ of the principle of 
revolt as Carlyle understood it. The multitude, with deep intui- 
tion, is the ultimate judge of the morality of its own acts. Hence, 
revolt to be morally justified must be a spontaneous expression 
of a group incited to unpremeditated action.®^ The volition more- 
over, must come from the instinctual level j it must be a natural 
act on the moral plane. Given these elements the revolution is 
morally justified and destined to succeed. 

So far has Carlyle advanced beyond the position of Burke. 
Positing the same sort of social order based upon authority, the 
same theory of institutional origins based on irrational premises, 
the same theory of individual psychology, the same theistic be- 
lief in the ultimate reality of truth and justice, he yet held that 
a man’s rights are within the ultimate limits of his judgment to 
determine. Society has the moral right to revolt against outworn 
institutions from which reality has fledj those which have out- 
lived their functional justification. Society has not only a right but 
a duty to do thisj a mandate laid upon it by the Time-Spirit to 
refuse to live a lie if it would retain its spiritual birthright. How 
clearly it hears the mandate and is able to avail itself of the moral 
might with which the Time-Spirit has silently invested it, de- 
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pends in large part upon the nature of the leader whom the 
crisis calls forth. It is at this point that Carlyle’s theory of heroes 
enters his philosophy of history. The hero theory has a dual 
aspect. As the heart of his biographic approach to history, the 
theory of heroes will be treated in the next chapter on Carlyle’s 
method. Here we are concerned with the social and political 
significance of the hero in the interpretation of history. 

THE ROLE OF THE HERO IN HISTORY 

In Carlyle’s conception the hero constitutes the link between 
“acted” or universal history and recorded history. It will be re- 
called that he understood universal history as a process of change 
whereby the Divine Idea is made manifest to men. Its identity 
is absolute 5 its existence independent of humanity. It is cotermin- 
ous with time; in a sense, it is time, or the Time-Spirit. While 
the whole meaning and significance of man’s life is derived from 
his relation to the processes of universal history, he is seldom 
aware of it as an individual.®® There are occasional individuals, 
however, endowed with superior moral and intellectual powers 
who sense the transcendent relationship. They are intuitively 
aware of the Divine Idea beneath appearances; and have an 
intimation of the significance of the universal processes going on 
behind the curtains of prosaic existence. Such individuals are the 
geniuses, the inspired heroes of history.®* In their comprehension 
of the Divine Idea, universal history discovers a crevice through 
which to reveal itself. 

Carlyle developed an embryonic hero theory early. It will be 
recalled that the first project recorded in the Notebooks was a 
series of biographic and analytic sketches of the leaders of the 
Puritan Revolution. “How was it such noble minds were gen- 
erated in those times?” He already suspected that sternly exact- 
ing periods call forth heroic qualities, a conviction which grew 
steadily and became a fixed part of his conception of the nature 
and quality of the heroic. This independent conception of the 
hero was nurtured by his reading in German literature. The 
romantic conception of the hero or genius as an exceptional in- 
dividual with a plenary inspiration beyond analysis is constantly 
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pervasive in Transcendental literature as well as in the writings 
of Coleridge and Burke. The hero’s power is naive, God-given, 
unconscious of itself and capable of varied forms of effective 
expression. In Heroes and Hero W orshi'p Carlyle writes: ^Tor 
at the bottom, the Great Man, as he comes from the hand of 
Nature, is ever the same kind of thing: Odin, Luther, Johnson, 
Burns . . . these are all originally of one stuff.”®® The truly great 
man could be all sorts of man. He assumes diverse forms, depend- 
ing on “the kind of world he finds himself born into,” the critical 
nature of the times and his reception by his fellows. 

The particular mark of genius is insight, the intellectual power 
to comprehend reality. When the man of genius possesses in 
addition sufficient clarity of judgment to base his volitions upon 
this insight, he is a potential hero, only awaiting the stamp of the 
time to be transformed into a prophet, a poet, a king, or a warrior. 
And while Carlyle admits the possibility that many a potential 
hero is a buried Enceladus, no man ever rises to heroic stature 
without the peculiar gift of apprehending the reality beneath the 
show of things. In Schiller’s theory of genius he found this con- 
genial reconciliation of the moral and intellectual aspects of 
genius as different forms of the same essential quality. Carlyle 
believed it a gross calumny on human nature to say that there 
ever was a “mind of surpassing talent that did not surpass in 
capability of virtue j and vice versa.”®® 

The hero, whether he be poet, prophet, or king, is conceived 
of essentially as a man of action. It is everywhere apparent that 
Carlyle extols action and not thought as the end of manj indeed, 
in action alone will man find the “certitude which can allay the 
curse of reflection and its consequent disquiet of mind,” All hu- 
man talent, he says, and especially all deep talent is a talent to 
do, and is intrinsically of silent nature: “inaudible, like the Sphere 
Harmonies and Eternal Melodies of which it is an incarnated 
fraction. All real talent . . . would much rather, if it listened only 
to Nature’s monitions, express itself in rhythmic facts than in 
melodious words. . . . ”®’ 

Human talent is a force, a mysterious force emanating from 
that “thousand-fold complexity of Forces” which is the universe 
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outside ourselves. Call it genius, inspiration, or merely long pa- 
tience, it has both the power of Reason to comprehend the reality 
behind appearances, and the “free force direct out of God’s own 
hand” to shape its original thoughts into words or actions, thus 
awakening the ^‘slumbering capability of all into Thought.” 
The great man is a “portion of the primal reality” j “direct from 
the Inner Fact of things,” he lives in constant communion with 
it. The Divine Idea reveals itself in many ways, but never more 
sublimely, more commandingly than in the lives of heroes. 

The appearance of heroes in a social organism such as Carlyle 
assumed is an inevitable corollary. The existence of the inde- 
structible primary qualities of love, fear, religion, wonder, and 
enthusiasm implies an object of worship. Thus it is the instinct of 
hero worship which creates the heroes, or at least makes possible 
the emergence of heroes as a social phenomenon, and not vice 
versa. Although Carlyle undoubtedly derived his idea of the 
hero’s mission in large part from Fichte, it was from Burke also 
that he acquired the notion that the individual instinctively sub- 
ordinates himself to declared authority 5 finds freedom and se- 
curity in so doing.®® “By instinctive eternal ties a submissive re- 
spect of what is greatest is rooted in the hearts of all men, even 
the lowest.” In the process of historic change, particularly the 
upheaval of societies, this faculty of admiration and obedience 
is the ultimate foundation upon which new and better structures 
are built. Carlyle’s appeal is not to reason but to history 5 not to a 
social contract but to expediency. In this phase of his thought 
more than any other, perhaps, has Professor Cazamian the right 
to call him the “supreme utilitarian” j a utilitarianism founded 
on will and instincts, not on understanding.^® 

What part do heroes play in determining the course of history.? 
Certainly a less decisive role than many of Carlyle’s critics have 
commonly assumed. In a sense it is unfortunate that Carlyle 
yielded to the pleadings of friends and to a degree of economic 
necessity in giving the lectures on heroes. Their publication was 
inevitable j but it seems not unlikely that Carlyle would have been 
dismayed if he could have known that in a century his volume 
on heroes would be more widely read than the French Revolu- 
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iiom and that his name would be practically synonymous with 
“hero worship.” Essentially the idea of heroes and hero worship 
is only a corollary of his vastly more important theories of the 
social organism and individual morality. Mere repetition in the 
volume on heroes, in addition to its strikingly obvious and even 
picturesque character, gives it a weight out of all proportion to 
its intrinsic importance in his theories. 

The chief value of the hero in the historic process is to define 
the quality of the age from epoch to epoch. Heroes are the 
spokesmen, the leaders who have both the power and the vision 
to articulate what meaning the “primal reality” has for their 
generation. They do more than openly articulate what all men 
dimly feel. That is the work of the lesser Voltaires, Scotts. They 
frequently emerge in periods of social upheaval, when critical 
dangers call forth the heroic qualities in all men and permit the 
assumption of power by a true hero. Such heroes appear in the 
guise of saviors of their epochs, a Luther, or Cromwell, or 
Napoleon. 

More often the heroic force is unable to find expression in the 
field of action and must be transmuted into the sphere of thought j 
then the hero becomes a Dante, a Rousseau, a Shakespeare, a 
Burns. There is no question but that Carlyle puts a higher 
premium on the hero as a man of action than as a man of thought, 
partly because of his strongly ethical nature, and his conception 
of the universe as force 5 partly because such heroes are rarer and 
the work they do much more measurably significant from the 
standpoint of the historian. The achievement of a Dante or a 
Shakespeare transcends the material limits of written history, 
possibly is ultimately more significant in acted history, therefore, 
but has less use for the historian. 

While Carlyle comments on the irony of a world in which a 
Burns found nothing better to do than gauge wine, and a Shake- 
speare managed a theatre, he relates the work which the hero 
as poet accomplishes to the silent invisible forces at work in the 
world, which in the final reckoning are among the mightiest. If 
the greatest forces working in acted history are the silent ones, 
then the work of Shakespeare in creating a great tradition where- 
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by far-flung Anglo-Saxon peoples are held together by invisible 
bonds will last throughout history/^ Men understand not what 
is among their hands 5 therefore it is true that the weightiest 
causes of historical transactions are likely to be mainly silent. 
Though as a historian he would find it difficult to so treat it, 
Carlyle is certain that in universal history Goethe is greater than 
Napoleon. 

Thus it is that the true heroes of history must be distinguished 
from those who merely made a great noise in their own age — the 
Tamerlanes, Charles Vs, Voltaires. The verdict depends upon 
what truth resides in them, a verdict which posterity with sound 
instinct can always render. In the essay on Voltaire, Carlyle 
criticized the weakness of historians for “conquerors and revolu- 
tionists,” whose mere amplitude in recorded history strikes the 
investigator as signifying a mighty influence. On the contrary, 
“there is no class of persons creating such an uproar in the world 
who in the long run produce so slight an impression on its af- 
fairs.”” Johannes Faust and his movable types were vastly more 
significant in universal history than twenty Tamerlanes. In 
Carlyle^s opinion Voltaire offered an excellent instance of the 
great agitator often confused by historians with a great man. 
Voltaire was emphatically a man of his century; uniting in his 
person whatever spiritual accomplishments were most prized by 
that age but wanting the depth to perceive its ulterior tendencies. 
His greatness and his littleness alike fitted him to produce an 
immediate effect. He railed at the abuses of the Church, for 
example, and in attempting to destroy it, had no intimation that 
the entire social structure would inevitably fall with it. In his 
polemics he merely led “whither the multitude was of itself 
dimly minded to run,” and kept the van not less by skill in com- 
manding than by cunning in obeying. 

It seems apparent, then, that the heroes of history are neither 
the makers of history nor altogether the products of history. It 
is a case of mutual action and reaction. Nor is their appearance at 
the proper moment a certainty. Plenty of ages have called loudly 
for a hero and have gone down to ruin and despair because he 
did not appear.” Such an age was that of the Revolutionary era. 
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Other ages, on the contrary, have failed to recognize their heroes, 
the Burnses and Shakespeares who with mighty intellects and 
incalculable powers of insight and moral force found no active 
sphere for the use of their energies in their own age. 

Carlyle conceived the wide canvas of historical events as linked 
with the vastly greater movement of which the events them- 
selves are but a part. His real concern as a historian was with the 
fate of social groups and not of individuals.^* The heroes of the 
epic, whose actions and passions offer the historian his primary 
material, are really borne along on a tide of events to which they 
are virtually subordinate. The hero’s destiny is never self-woven, 
therefore, as it is usually considered to be by the tragic damatists. 
It is woven by forces beyond his control and even beyond his 
knowledge. Yet inasmuch as the group is only to be seen in the 
named individuals who represent it, there is an instant tendency 
on the part of the historian to follow the traditions of drama. 

THE THEORY OF RIGHT 

Wherein lies the might of a Cromwell, a Luther, a Shake- 
speare, of all who conquer in whatever province? It bes m a bal- 
ance of moral force. Man’s history makes it manifest to the 
dullest ‘‘that mind is stronger than matter j that mind is the 
creator and shaper of matter j that not brute Force but only Per- 
suasion and Faith is the king of this world.”^® Or again, “it is 
ever to be kept in mind that not by material but by moral power 
are men and their actions governed.”” Carlyle’s conception of 
the primacy of the human will regards it as the cement whic 
holds the social fabric in place. The hero possesses both the- will 
and the vision to use his moral force effectively. In this sense he 
possesses a divine right to rule, and upon lesser men is impose 

the duty of obeying him. 

From Goethe and indirectly from Spinoza Carlyle derived the 
axiom that in a moral universe, right and power are one and the 
same. Every man or cause receives from nature for working 
purposes exactly as much power as he has right. Spinoza argue 
that the natural right of nature as a whole, and therefore of every 
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individual thing contained in nature, extends only so far as its 
power. Therefore, what any single man does by the laws of his 
nature he does in virtue of an absolute right, and his right over 
nature extends as far as his power.^® With Spinoza this doctrine 
is based ultimately on expediency, and rigorously excludes all 
questions of moral obligation or duty. Burke interpreted 
Spinoza’s political doctrine to admit of those primary ideas of 
humanity, truth, and justice, which for reasons of logic had been 
excluded.^® In Burke’s view expediency can only be understood 
in the light of a large number of other ideas and instincts, re- 
ligion, tradition, reverence for the past and the unconscious desire 
to perpetuate it in the present.®® 

Transcendental thought was thoroughly impregnated with the 
doctrine that might should and must reside in right. Coming 
down from Kant through Fichte we find the clearest and most 
explicit expression of the might of right in the Staatslehre. There 
Fichte writes : 

To compel men to adopt the rightful form of government, to impose 
Right on them by force, is not only the right but the sacred duty of 
every man who has both the insight and the power to do so. There 
may even be circumstances when the single man has this right against 
the whole of mankind; for as against him and Right, there is no man 
who has either rights or liberty.®’ 

In him lies the compulsive power ordained of God. 

Carlyle held the same theory of imperious individual au- 
thority and pushed it to extreme limits in attacking the idols of 
liberty and democracy current in his day. It is not, however, to 
be confused with the Nietzschean theory of the superman, as it 
so often is. Nietzsche’s doctrine was based on individualism, with 
anarchy as its logical ultimate. He placed the individual in the 
center of his system, permitted the individual’s ego to spur him to 
activity of which he is both the cause and effect, the beginning 
and end. The sole mission of the individual ego is to acquire the 
power and knowledge necessary to realize his latent possibilities. 
Professor Cazamian, in contrasting Carlyle and Nietzsche, calls 
Carlyle’s doctrine “moral collectivism,” the very opposite of 
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Nietzschean individualism.®" The hero is not an end in himself, 
but an instrument of the transcendent will. Realizing his possi- 
bilities is less a harmonious development of his whole being than 
the successful transmission of the divine inspiration he pos- 
sesses. The source of the hero’s force ultimately is not within but 
without himself. The sincerity and selflessness which constitute 
the strict conscience of the hero, an inalienable attribute of his 
heroic quality, guarantee his awareness of the superhuman con- 
trol to which he in turn is subject. 

The disintegration of modern governmental authority and the 
rise of a dictator class Carlyle would probably regard less as a 
vindication of his theories of authority (though they are that), 
than as a fulfillment of his prophetic warnings regarding the 
shortcomings of democracy. His emphasis on the rough instinc- 
tive forces at work in human society, the blind processes of nature 
which must somehow be reconciled with the eternal course of 
the divine will, leaves room for the working out of such a 
phenomenon as the contemporary dictator. His sympathetic and 
admiring portrait of Dr. Francia is further evidence that the 
utilitarian aspects of his hero theory would measure the value of 
the dictator in terms of his tangible success. If the dictator brings 
order out of chaos and imposes a fruitful authority upon the 
people whom he governs, he is succeeding because there resides 
in him enough moral force to justify success. “I will allow a 
thing to struggle for itself in this world,” Carlyle wrote, “with 
any sword or tongue or implement it has, or can lay hold of . . . 
very sure that it will, in the long run, conquer nothing that does 
not deserve to be conquered. What is better than itself it cannot 
put away, but only what is worse. In this great Duel, Nature 
herself is umpire, and can do no wrong: the thing that is deepest 
rooted in Nature, what we call truest, that thing and not the other 

will be found growing at last.” 

THE CONCEPT OF CAUSE 

In the foregoing discussion we have shown Carlyle’s philoso- 
phy of history to comprehend the world not as a-being but as 
eternally becoming, in the words of Goethe. The historic process 
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as a causal whole or unify within the limits of time possesses two 
fundamental characteristics, continuity and change. It is not a 
series of endlessly recurring cycles, as the Greeks conceived it 5 
nor a drama with a climax in the appearance of the Messiah and 
a denouement in the destruction of the world, as the Hebrews 
and later the Christian theologians conceived it. It is a ceaseless 
process of action and reaction, through phase after phase, spiral- 
ing slowly upward toward a better realization of man’s latent 
capacities. 

Such an interpretation of collective behavior assumes some 
theory of motivation. What underlies the dialectic process of 
action and reaction, growth and decay, creation and criticism 
which characterizes the historic process? Conflict, said Carlyle 5 
conflict in the arena of human will. The idea of conflict as the 
dynamic force underlying the mutability of the social mechanism 
is as old as the Christian philosophy of history, where it is drama- 
tized as a perpetual battle between God and Satan for the soul 
of man. In rationalist theory it is discovered as the intellectual 
conflict of ideas seeking domination, only to be dominated in 
turn by new ideas. In romantic and Transcendental historiogra- 
phy it was held by Schiller to be a conflict between tyranny and 
freedom 5 in Kant a conflict between social interests with selfish 
ends to serve, working toward a perfect government. In Hege] 
we have conflict as the motivation of the historic process, and 
stemming from Hegel the modern Marxian dialectic. 

Carlyle visualized the conflict which underlies the continuous 
becoming of the historic process in terms both of the individual 
and the group. With the individual the struggle is plainly the 
ancient one between necessity and free will. The “ring of neces- 
sity” is forged of the unescapable moral laws within whose scope 
the free will struggles to assert itself. The free will, parent of 
all volitional activity, is grounded in the primary instincts no less 
than the innate ideas regarding the moral laws. The meaning of 
life is freedom, voluntary force, yet it is compassed round with 
sternest necessity. To each of us is given a certain inward talent, 
and outward environment of fortune. In these we find the maxi- 
mum of capability, the limit of freedom. To those who accept 
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the categorical imperative, the divine law of duty, as their gospel 
of freedom, a fruitful and productive harmony of powers results. 
Carlyle held to the logical truism, so pervasive in the thought of 
his day, that complete obedience to moral law contains the maxi- 
mum of freedom. 

In the sphere of the social group, the conflict is waged between 
the institutional forces which are still alive and those no longer 
fulfilling their functional purpose: the “ceaseless conflict between 
Innovation and Conservation.” In this larger conflict the in- 
dividual is lost in the group and is mainly unaware of the mys- 
terious forces which control his social volitions. These larger mass 
movements are the true stuff of the historic process. Volition 
therefore is both voluntary and involuntary. In individual be- 
havior it appears voluntary within definite limits. In social be- 
havior it is mainly involuntary. Thus the movement of “free 
human minds” becomes a “transcendent fanaticism,” a “raging 
tornado of fatalism, blind as the winds.”®^ “Strange,” Carlyle 
wrote in the French Revolutions “the man’s cloak seems to hold 
the same man, yet the man is not there, nor the source of what he 
will do or devise. Instead of the man and his volition there is a 
piece of fanaticism and fatalism incarnated in the shape of him.” 
The incarnated fanaticism goes his road 5 he cannot be helped, 
nor can he help himself. Carlyle is speaking here, of course, of 
the volitional state in a period of social upheaval, but the differ- 
ence is only one of degree in more peaceful times. “To such 
heights of miracle can men work on menj the Conscious and the 
Unconscious blended inscrutably in this our inscrutable lifej end- 
less Necessity environing Free-Will.” 

Civilization is only a wrappage through which man’s savage 
nature can occasionally burst. The world of nature, of which man 
is a part, has an “Infernal in her as well as a Celestial.” The 
struggle of the celestial to free itself from the infernal, or better 
to tame and regularize the infernal, is another aspect of the 
conflict motivating the historic process. Out of chaos is born the 
world of order. In the French Revolution Carlyle saw “dim 
chaos . . . struggling through all of its elements 5 writhing and 
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chafing towards some creation.” This constituted his solution 
of the problem of theodicy. 

Sterling once remarked of Carlyle: find . . . his fundamental 

position is, the good of evil: the idleness of trying to jump off 
one’s shadow.”®^ Certainly Carlyle’s theory of sin was founded 
on a fundamental optimism. “No matter how evil a thing is 5 in 
it is some good trying to free itself; an Ideal struggling to come 
forth out of dark Chaos; live its day, then depart.”®^ “Without 
evil,” he declared in Sartor y “there was no good.” This paradox 
dawned on him slowly, as he records in Sartor y but became a fixed 
principle from which he never departed. For a ratification of 
his belief he again turned, not to faith or to reason, but to history. 
The witty but caustic remark of his friend Henry James is re- 
called in this connection. Carlyle was forever under the dismal 
necessity “to ransack the graves of the dead, in order to find some 
spangle, still untarnished, of God’s reputed presence in our 
nature.”®® 

In summary, Carlyle grasped the essence of the traditional 
dualism in history, which was sharpened to a point of open con- 
flict in the nineteenth century, and reconciled the antithetic 
points of view more impressively than any historian before or 
since.®^ On the one hand was the living independent value of 
the historic event which occurs but once and is determinate in it- 
self. On the other was the abstract law — the generic concept of 
change in time — which emphasized not the individual form but 
the social life and its historical development from the point of 
view of modern scientific developments. “In this aspect the es- 
sence of the historical view of the world has been by no one so 
deeply grasped . . . and warmly set forth as by Carlyle.”®® 
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THE ART OF HISTORY IN THEORY 

‘‘the story of the time hat” 

I N 1833 Carlyle wrote to his brother: “My mind would so 
fain deliver itself of that ‘Divine Idea of the World.* I want 
to write what Teufelsdrockh calls the Story of the Time Hai; 
to show forth to the men of these days that they also live in an 
Age of Miracles.** Universal history offers humanity both the 
sublimest revelation and the most indubitable proof of the ex- 
istence of the “Divine Idea.’* Recorded history, when written by 
one who has the key to the “engraved Hierograms” which are 
the facts of history, is an inspired text wherein we may find re- 
vealed the meaning of existence in terms of a moral universe 
based on unchanging laws of truth and justice. The present age 
is always so restricted and even blinded by the modalities of 
space and time that the perspective and discernment needful for 
a realization of the grand mysteries of existence, of human life 
and personality is wanting in all but its great men, its poets and 
thinkers. Carlyle believed that no miracle approached this of 
“clapping on the Time-Hat** j of conversing face to face with 
Paul and Seneca in the first century, and also conversing face 
to face with other Pauls and Senecas buried in the depths of 
future time.* While all art, properly considered, embodied this 
insight into the ultimate realities behind appearances, the writing 
of history ranked first because its materials contained the most 
authentic repository of truth and reality. 

Carlyle wrote his brother in 1832. that his “trade** is to write 
truth while I can be kept alive by so doing, and to die writing 
it when I can no longer be kept alive.’** Quid est V eritasf Like 
many another artist, Carlyle believed he had an answer to Pilate’s 
question. Truth, he believed, is the reality behind the veil of 

9Z 
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appearance, the soul of fact, the inexhaustible attribute lending 
meaning and dignity to man’s life, the imperishable element in 
art, in religion, in history. Truth is ever to be sought and never 
wholly discovered. Each succeeding age sets out on the quest 
afresh and deposits what it can discover in its art, in its religion, 
in its manner of living. Truth, like its correlative, beauty (with 
which Carlyle identified it) is not a separate entity but an at- 
tribute with which the human mind invests certain aspects of its 
experience. It is a subjective value j a value without meaning 
except in terms of human judgment. 

In his conception of truth, Carlyle epitomized the whole mean- 
ing and purpose of art as he understood itj and, in addition, 
summarized his principles of literary composition. After evolving 
his principles, he turned to history to find them exemplified 5 
since, by his own definition, he had made history the repository 
of facts possessing the twin attributes of reality and vitality. What 
was his conception of the “art of history” and how did he arrive 
at it? 

Carlyle did not turn to the past to escape from the uncertainty 
and confusion of the present, as Henry James would have us 
believe,® On the contrary, he turned to the past for the sake of 
the present. Seizing the truth, as it lies embalmed in the past, is 
not easy 5 but Carlyle believed it to be infinitely easier than dis- 
covering it in present events. A critical discontent with his own 
age was a fundamental quality of Carlyle’s, possibly the primary 
motive animating his writing 5 but he sought to admonish it, not 
to escape from it. He observed once to his brother that he had 
a “deep Ernulphus curse” to pronounce on “glgmanity” before 
his work was done. John Sterling told him his nature was “polit- 
ical”} and Carlyle acknowledged in mid-career that the oracle 
had verified itself beyond expectations. He had the subtle gift of 
the born historian of thinking himself into another age and shar- 
ing its thoughts, emotions, conflicts. At the same time he never 
forgot that he was writing for the nineteenth century. While 
writing Crom'well, he wrote to Emerson: “For my heart is sick 
and sore on behalf of my own poor generation . . , thus do the 
two centuries stand related to me, the seventeenth worthless ex- 
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cept precisely insofar as it can be made the nineteenth} and yet 

let anybody try that enterprise!”* 

A still more important reason for turning to history to dis- 
cover the Divine Idea behind appearance is the imperishable 
quality of truth. A certain distance in time permits the untruths to 
be winnowed out while the age’s real leaders and most significant 
happenings gradually come to the surface. As we pointed out 
earlier, Carlyle believed that men and their actions are governed 
by moral, not material, power. The so-called “chain of causes” 
controlling the sequence of events is not a suferficies but a solid, 
and is not discernible at all except from a distance. To prove this, 
Carlyle cited his favorite example of faulty historic judgment. 
Tacitus was the wisest, most penetrating man of his time, but so 
superficial was his insight into the importance of a nearly con- 
temporary event that he dismissed in a sentence the “baneful 
superstition” of “that class, hated for their wickedness . . . called 
Christians.” The same “uncertainty, in estimating present things 
and men holds more or less in all times . . . for human society 
rests on inscrutably deep foundations} which he is of all others 
the most mistaken, who fancies he has explored to the bottom.”® 
The onlooker tends to estimate importance by mere magnitude, 
by the degree of noise and tumult raised by the “conquerors and 
political revolutionists,” while the true forces governing the 
world are precisely those silent ones working deep beneath the 
surface of everyday events. 

A third reason drawing Carlyle to the writing of history was 
the esthetic nature of historical material. The records of the past 
are among the most malleable of imaginative materials because 
they are endowed, without effort on the part of the artist, with a 
quality of esthetic objectivity, a quality which some psycholo- 
gists call ‘‘psychic distance.”® They possess both spatial and 
temporal separation, and by means of this separation the artist’s 
personal emotional experiences may be projected and made es- 
thetically valid. The artist can actually attain a more intimate 
and personal relationship with his audience by filtering his ideas 
through distance and lending them a strange beauty and im- 
pressiveness. Carlyle recognized this quality in the material of 
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history, and accounts for it on the grounds of the poetic value 
residing in reality, as we shall see later. It is the fundamental 
source of his conviction that history and poetry may be identi- 
fied, and the basis for a conception of history as the “highest 
kind of writing, far higher than any kind of Fiction even of 
the Shakespeare sort. For my own share,” he declared, ^^I now 
enjoy no other Poem than the dim, shadowy as yet only possible 
Poem, that hovers for me in every seen Reality. . . 

Although Carlyle’s profound interest in historical literature 
dates from his earliest youth, and he seems always to have re- 
garded orthodox history as the “highest of the arts,” the working 
definition he finally gave to the business of the historian was 
original and arbitrary, and at the same time a consistent part of 
a closely reasoned theory. The writing of formal history qua 
history presumably interested him less than the employment of 
the poetico-historical medium for representing in authentic and 
comprehensible terms his psychologic insights into the springs 
of human behavior. Wilson believed he wrote history, not be- 
cause he was academically interested in uncovering and preserv- 
ing the past, but because he had to write something, and could 
not lose himself sufficiently to write fiction or drama.® 

As a matter of fact, up to the completion of Sartor, it is quite 
possible to imagine Carlyle fashioning some form of the novel 
as a catch-all for his social criticism, his speculations, and his 
humane Interests. Wotton Reinjred was an attempt at a “didactic 
novel” and admittedly not promising. But Sartor, also called a 
“didactic novel” by its author, was historical in method and 
autobiographic in content.® In form it pointed the way to the 
historical romances, The Diamond Necklace and Cagliostro, in 
which Carlyle was deliberately experimenting with a “poetico- 
historical” narrative technique. These writings only hint at what 
Carlyle might have accomplished, had he chosen, working with 
historical materials but using the flexible novel medium. The 
heyday of the novel had not yet arrived, of course, and Carlyle 
was handicapped further by a temperamental prejudice against 
“fictioneering.” He was conscious, moreover, of a want of in- 
vention j but this difficulty, if it had proved a real one, would 
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have been largely overcome by the use o£ historical materials. 

The student of Carlyle as a historian is tempted to sigh a 
little over the irony of the widespread disparagement of his 
histories on the ground that they read like novels. If he had 
adopted some form of the philosophic novel, it is probable that 
his final output would not have been greatly different m artistic 
value, truth to nature, and impressiveness of intellectual and 
moral worth. He would have used his great gifts for the same 
essential ends, and by trespassing on the spirit but not the letter 
of the jealously guarded province of Dryasdust, he would^have 
been spared the shafts and darts of “envious calumniators.” 

Miss Thrall suggests that Fraser^s encouragement of an ex- 
ploratory and Inventive attitude toward literary forms and meth- 
ods gave scope and stimulus to Carlyle’s biographic tendencies. 
Emphasis on biographic treatment was a fixed policy oiFraseFs; 
but Carlyle had his biographic predilections before his associa- 
tion with the magazine began. Their strengthening may have 
been partly the result of Fraser^ s policies; partly, too, it was a 
normal development. An influence even stronger in this direc- 
tion than that exerted by FraseFs came from Carlyle’s friendship 
with John Stuart Mill, most valued of his early London acquaint- 
ances. Mill’s father was a historian of respectable attainment. 
Mill himself was collecting the materials for a history of the 
French Revolution when Carlyle was in London in 1831; and 
the pressure of other duties induced him to offer his resources 
to Carlyle, who was already keenly interested in the revolu- 


tionary period. ^ . 

From the moment when Carlyle first fixed his attention se- 
riously on the project of writing on the Revolution, he began 
whipping into form his practical theories regarding history and 
historical writing, most of which had their genesis earlier but 
did not take specific and practical shape until he had a definite 
project in his eye. The essay “On History,” written just before 
the London visit alluded to above, drafts a theory of historical 
writing which no man could hope to apply. But the later essay, 
“Biography,” outlines a practical scheme for a new and unique 


kind of social history. 
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THE BIOGRAPHIC APPROACH 

Carlyle’s evolution from an ambitious youth with more or 
less undefined yearnings toward literature, to a historian with a 
well-formulated theory of his craft, was a slow spinning of in- 
clinations and aptitudes into a single strand which might be 
termed the biographic interest: a psychologic concern for the 
fundamental motives underlying human life and behavior. He 
set forth the elements in historical research which particularly 
attracted him in a letter to Mill in 1833. Having just read 
Thiers’ Histoire de la Resolution Fran^aise, he reported that 
Thiers overlooked the most important aspect of the matter: i.e., 
the ^^private-biographic phasisj the manner in which individuals 
demeaned themselves, and social life went on, in so extraordinary 
an element ... for the ‘thin rind of Habit’ was utterly rent 
off j and man stood there with all the powers of Civilization, 
and none of its rules to aid him in guiding these. There is much 
I would fain investigate farther in this sense. . . This was 
precisely the aspect of the Revolution which Carlyle’s history 
did investigate. 

The “unspeakable delight in Biography” which Carlyle at- 
tributed to “man’s sociality of nature” is a generalization based 
on his own profound preferences. “Man is perenially interesting 
to man,” he wrote in “Biography,” “nay, if we look strictly to 
it, there is nothing else interesting.*^^* Emotionally and intel- 
lectually he was committed to the belief that knowing our fellow 
creatures is the beginning and end not only of literature and 
criticism, but of all art, science, morality and religion. 

How inexpressibly comfortable to know our fellow creature; to see 
into him, understand his goings-forth, decipher the whole heart of his 
mystery: nay, not only to see into him, but to see out of him, to view 
the world as he views it; so that we can theoretically construe him, 
and could almost practically personate him; and do now thoroughly 
discern both what manner of man he is, and what manner of thing 
he has got to work on and live on! 

The pervasive and deeply rooted humane interest evidenced in 
this and similar passages characterized Carlyle from his earliest 
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youth. It largely guided his early preferences in literature j and 
had a shaping hand in the molding of his theories of art and his- 
tory. 

When Carlyle came to develop his esthetic theories he 
grounded them on the biographic interest. The “business of biog- 
raphy” is practised and relished in nearly all phases of man’s 
daily life. Our common speech, for example, is almost altogether 
biographicj so is our art. Even our interest in and enjoyment 
of art is mainly of the biographic sort. Thus the biographic in- 
terest is the source not only of the artist’s inspiration but of his 
appeal. 

In the Art we can nowise forget the Artist; while looking on the 
Transfiguration^ while studying the Iliad we ever strive to figure to 
ourselves what spirit dwelt in Raphael; what a head was that of 
Homer, wherein . . . that old world fashioned itself together, of which 
these written Greek characters are but the feeble though perennial 
copy. 

Had the Transfiguration been painted without human hand, a 
lichen picture on a rock, for example, it would afford us nothing 
like the esthetic pleasure it does because the biographic interest 
would be wanting; and “pitiful Littlenesses as we are,” we turn 
always to worship at man-made shrines. 

Of history Carlyle believed the whole purport to be bio- 
graphic; although the “feast of widest biographic insight” which 
our appetite hungrily anticipates most often proves to be a 
“mere Ossian’s feast of shells.” In any case, we bring to the 
reading of history the perennial hope of “gaining some acquaint- 
ance with our fellow creatures, though dead and vanished . . .; 
how they got along in those old days, suffering and doing; . . . 
how, in short, the perennial Battle went, which men call Life, 
which we also . . . with indifferent fortune, have to fight, and 
must bequeath to our sons and our grandsons to go on fighting, — 
till ... the Volume of Universal History wind itself up.” Even 
the whole class of “Fictitious Narratives” from the highest cate- 
gory of epic or dramatic poetry down to the lowest of “froth 
Prose,” contains nothing but mimic biographies, endeavoring to 
deliver the “grand secret wherewith all hearts labor oppressed: 
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the Significance o£ Man’s Life.” Carlyle conceded that the 
highest of these, the work of Homer, Shakespeare, and Goethe, 
for example, is a reality no less than the truest history.^® It par- 
takes of the same qualities of insight, of verisimilitude, of power 
to compel belief. 

In analyzing the biographic element in art and what qualities 
in it excite our interest, Carlyle decided that it had both “poetic 
and scientific” aspects 5 a scientific aspect, because everyone has 
the problem of existence set before him, and derives instruction 
from the biographic expression of others’ experience. A poetic 
interest inheres still more 5 for precisely the “same struggle of 
human Free-Will against material Necessity, which every man’s 
Life , . . will more or less victoriously exhibit, — is that which 
above all else . . . calls the Sympathy of mortal hearts into 
action j and whether as acted, or as represented and written of, 
not only is Poetry, but is the sole Poetry possible.” Thus each 
individual whom we encounter in acted or written poetry is a 
“mirror both scientific and poetic . . . both natural and magi- 
cal; — from which one would so gladly draw aside the gauze 
veil; and peering therein, discern the image of his own natural 
face, and the supernatural secrets that prophetically lie under the 
same.” 

Carlyle’s treatment of the biographic interest is placed in an 
interesting light when compared with Emerson’s position on the 
same issue. “We are always coming up with the emphatic facts 
of history and verifying them here,” wrote Emerson. “All his- 
tory becomes subjective; in other words, there is properly no 
history, only biography. Every mind must know the whole 
lesson for itself; must go over the whole ground. What is does 
not see, what it does not live, it will not know.’”® Thus Emer- 
son develops his fundamental conviction that the “world exists 
for the education of each man.” The facts of the past are a 
tremendous educational force, particularly when “dissolved in 
the shining ether of poetry.” But they are more than a means 
to an end i they are also an end in itself. To appreciate them 
fully, man “must attain that lofty sight where facts yield forth 
their secret sense, and poetry and annals are alike.” 
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Carlyle’s thought was not dominated by an optimism so un- 
qualified as Emerson’s. The latter epitomized the attitude of a 
youthful civilization, rich in possibilities beyond the dreams of 
any but its philosophers. In a country like Emerson’s, boundless 
in resources and hope, it was safe to assume a universe of tran- 
scendent moral goodness and order; even to identify nature with 
God. That the world existed for the education of the individual 
was a possible assumption when there were not more individuals 
than could reasonably expect to make a decent showing in the 
process. The uses of history were to instruct, therefore; to guide; 

to elevate. 

Carlyle’s universe was both grimmer and more human. The 
sheer struggle for existence in an overcrowded arena was one 
phase of man’s battle; the other was the conflict between neces- 
sity and free will in his own soul. History was the loftiest of 
the arts in serving both of the primary human needs. It offered 
instruction in man’s struggle for existence, as Emerson believed; 
but even more important, it offered sympathy, encouragement, 
and inspiration in the dark conflict man wages in his own soul. 
The human life is too brief to show evidence of the purpose 
and design which Carlyle believed underlay reality. One must 
turn to history for convincing and irrefutable proof that the uni- 
verse is a moral universe grounded on the fundamental laws of 

truth and justice. 

Carlyle’s theory of the biographic purport of art and of his- 
tory as occupying a supreme place among the arts does not neg- 
lect the nature of the esthetic response. He seems to have been 
wholly committed to the belief that the esthetic experience is 
volitional in character.^^ It is based on an act of will whereby 
the subject identifies himself with the artist; sees with his eyes; 
understands with his mind; shares his feelings. This theory, re- 
sembling in many respects the modern theory of empathy, was 
based on the assumption that the artist differs from other men 
only in degree. His perceptions have a heightened quality; his 
insights are more penetrating; his judgments more valid. But 
his audience is capable of sharing his perceptions, his insights, 
his judgments. Depending on the degree of their talents, the 
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pleasure they take is ‘^streaked with the same strange joy’’ the 
artist experienced in creation. vein of poetry resides in all 
of us, and each becomes a poet when he reads a poem well.’”® 
The imagination which “shudders at the Hell of Dante, is the 
same faculty, weaker in degree, which called that picture into 
being.” The poet and the artist are present to usj “we partially 
and for the time become the very Painter and the very Singer, 
while we enjoy the Poem and the Song.” 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BIOGRAPHIC METHOD 

The decade of Carlyle’s great critical essays is extremely im- 
portant in any study of the development of the later historian. In 
it we witness the formulation of his theories of history and his- 
torical writing, and the development of the biographic method. 
The biographic approach to literature and art received gradually 
increasing emphasis as it became more and more the fundamental 
method in his critical writing. His critical theory was predicated 
on the assumption that the artist’s mind and his work represent 
an organic unity and that the one cannot be understood without 
knowing the other. In criticism, as later in his histories, Carlyle 
always displayed the keenest curiosity in discovering an inner 
harmony between a man’s life and his works. He declared his 
purpose, as early as the Life of Schiller^ to be the ascertainment 
by “what gifts and what employment of them [Schiller] reached 
the eminence on which we now see himj to follow the steps of 
his intellectual and moral culture j to gather from his life and 
works some picture of himself. It is worth inquiring, whether he 
who could represent noble actions so well, did himself act 
nobly. . . .’”® 

The early essays formulate the same theory of a biographic 
approach to the problems of criticism. Critic and historian must 
search for answers to the same questions: “What manner of man 
is this? How shall we interpret, how shall we even see him? 
What is his spiritual structure, what at least are the outward 
form and features of his mind. . . Likewise the highest func- 
tion of criticism (and of history) is to “grasp the soul and spiritual 
existence by which alone the body and its movements can be in- 
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formed with life.”^" Neither the critic nor the historian is inter- 
ested in the mechanism whereby Addison struck out similitudes, 
but in the far more mysterious mechanism whereby Shakespeare 
organized his dramas} gave life and individuality to his char- 
acters. 

The critic’s problem became identified more and more with 
the biographer’s as Carlyle’s historical tendencies gained ascend- 
ancy. In the first essay on Goethe he wrote that the chief question 
for the critic is “not only what were these works but how did they 
originate.” In the succeeding essay on Burns he phrased the prob- 
lem altogether from the point of view of the biographer, intent 
on probing the “inward springs and relations” of his subject’s 
character: “How did the world and man’s life, from his par- 
ticular position, represent themselves to his mind? How did co- 
existing circumstances modify him from without} how did he 
modify these from within? . . . What and how produced was the 
effect of society on him} what and how produced was his effect 
on society ?”^^ Carlyle conceded that these exacting specifications 
“furnish a model of perfection in biography,” but he added that 
if a man is great enough to justify a biography of any sort, he 

deserves one patterned over such a model. 

In biographical criticism a premium is placed on lives lived 
and events completed in the past, with a parallel tendency to 
under-rate the work of the present. But what constituted a fault 
in criticism was a gain in history. As Carlyle’s essays became more 
and more biographic, they tended to become less and less criti- 
cal."" The essays in the period after 1830 show a steadily increas- 
ing emphasis on the historical Interest, even when treating pro- 
fessedly literary themes such as Johnson, Diderot, Mirabeau, 
and Scott. Carlyle revealed a parallel tendency to write on non- 
literary themes, though there his choice was partly speculative, 
partly critical, partly historical. The purely literary interest did 
not so much wane as become merged with the historical interest} 
and finally it was completely absorbed. Carlyle seemed scarcely 
aware of the gradual substitution of historical for literary stand- 
ards, because at all times his fundamental, acknowledged interest 
was in the man, and the man’s work was considered primarily as 
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a medium for approaching the man. The tendencies which finally 
became paramount were latent in the earliest essays. 

The year 1830 is not only a convenient dividing line between 
the early literary essays and the later biographic essays, but also 
seems to have been the decisive year in Carlyle’s development. 
In that year he finished the first draft for Sartor^ the long essay 
called Thoughts on Clothes, In the same year he wrote “certain 
abstruse Thoughts on History.” This brief essay indicates that 
Carlyle’s thoughts were turning seriously in the direction of his- 
torical writing as a medium of creative expression. It may be 
recalled that he had scattered his opinions on the writing of his- 
tory freely over his writings before elaborating them in the 
essay “On History.” Indeed, there is little in it which he had not 
expressed, or hinted at, earlier, particularly in the dje of Schiller 
and the essay on Voltaire. But the essay is worth examining for 
the general principles he considered it necessary to set forth. The 
tone is self-conscious and critical, with little of the impressive 
force and self-assurance which marks the essay “Biography” as 
the greatest of his speculative essays. 

History is the root of all science and the “first distinct product 
of man’s spiritual nature.”^* A talent for it is inborn j in a sense 
all men are historians j the whole frame of existence may be con- 
ceived to be historical. By means of history men war against 
oblivion; uniting themselves with the future as well as the past. 
This sense of looking both before and after, the intimation that 
the coming time waits, unseen, yet definitely shaped, in the time 
come, gives to human life some of its most prized qualities — 
security, hope, immortality, for example. Thixs history unites 
with prophecy. 

Written history, Carlyle acknowledged, has always ranged 
among the highest of the arts. But it has taken on a new char- 
acter since the days of Herodotus. Instead of minstrel and story 
teller, it has become a “school Mistress”; more than that, a “free 
emporium” where all kinds of ‘belligerents peaceably meet and 
furnish themselves.” Sentimentalist and utilitarian, sceptic and 
idealist, aU urge us to examine history and there find the proof 
we need and desire. Yet Carlyle considered it dubious that “his- 
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torical philosophy” has yet furnished a clear answer to the real 
problem; “What the aim and significance of that wondrous 
changeful Life it investigates and paints may be.” What is the 
course of man’s destiny ; or is it really guided forward by an un- 
seen, mysterious wisdom? These altogether fundamental ques- 
tions have been glanced at “only dubiously and from afar,” be- 
cause two almost insurmountable difficulties lie in the way. “Be- 
fore Philosophy can teach by Experience, the Philosophy has to 
be in readiness, the Experience must be gathered and intelligibly 

recorded.”** 

At this point Carlyle arrived at the heart of the historian’s 
problem as he saw it. Forgetting the philosophy for the moment, 
he said: “Where can we find the experience gathered and in- 
telligibly recorded? The current of human affairs is too intricate, 
unfathomable, to be fully understood by any man, even if the 
true representation of it were possible. Social life is the aggre- 
gate of all individual lives, but which of us is able to render 
intelligible even our own biography? If we do not understand 
ourselves and our own age, how much less may we know of 
other ages and other lives, the inward condition of which was 
not only unlike our own but the outward record of it faultily 
or inadequately preserved. 

The record of battles and wars, of laws and political constitu- 
tions does not represent “our Life, but only the house wherein 
our Life is led . . . whose essential furnitures, the inventions, and 
traditions, and daily habits that regulate our existence” are the 
work, not of the men whose names are preserved in the record 
of history, but the nameless innovators, the “long forgotten train 
of artists and artisans j who . . . have been jointly teaching us 
how to think and act, how to rule over spiritual and physical 
nature.” It was part of Carlyle’s central conviction that the enor- 
mous opulence of life in this universe surpasses comprehension. 
Shakespeare might easily have remained silent. Cromwell, “the 
best king we ever had,” narrowly missed spending his days as a 
grazier at Elyj while Luther, likewise, missed by only a little 
living and dying as an obscure Dominican. “Wherever I go or 
stand,” he once wrote Sterling, “I find the inarticulate dust of 
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Poets (of Makers, Inventors, great struggling souls . , .) and 
I say to myself, ^There have been millions and millions of poets 
and hundreds of them have been Shakespeares.’ . . 

Carlyle emphasized the fact in 1 830 that recorded experience 
is inevitably imperfect and will always be so. The real features of 
an historical transaction are never committed to the record 5 but 
at best ^^some more or less plausible scheme and theory of the 
Transaction.”*"^ There is always a fatal discrepancy between our 
manner of seeing events and their manner of occurring. Observa- 
tion is limited by space-time coordinates j it must be successive, 
while the events occurring were simultaneous. In the “ever-liv- 
ing, ever-working Chaos of Being,” occurrences are never so 
simply related to one another as they appear in our observation. 
For all action must be figured as three-dimensional, extending in 
length, breadth and depth} while observation and its record in 
narrative is necessarily linear or two-dimensional. It is apparent 
that the historian capable of solving these problems has never 
appeared ; and is not likely to appear. 

The unfathomable nature of history leads to the necessity 
for a distinction between the two great classes of workers who 
delve in that quarry — the artist and the artisan. The need for 
both sorts is readily observed, though Carlyle laments the tend- 
ency current in his day to cope with the infinite nature of history 
by mere division of labor, aggravating the already strong “me- 
chanical tendencies” of the age. The men who “labour mechani- 
cally in a department [of history], without eye for the whole” 
are the artisans, the simple husbandmen who are not to be blamed 
for disregarding the inscrutable and infinite mystery of man’s 
destiny except when they deny its existence. The artist-historian, 
on the other hand, “informs and ennobles the humblest depart- 
ment of history with an Idea of the whole.” He must be aware 
of the “mighty tide of Thought and Action” that rolls on its 
course away from scenes in senate-houses or king’s antechambers. 
The time has come, Carlyle believed, when the historian, to de- 
serve the name, must depict “not the outward condition of man’s 
life but the inward and spiritual.”*® 

The findings of the essay On History may be seen to be largely 
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negative. Carlyle assessed the difficulties and impossibilities of 
writing what he conceived to be the ideal history. He urged the 
necessity of a new, subjective approach to history. At the same 
time he acknowledged that such history would require a phi- 
losophy for its interpretation, and intelligibly recorded experi- 
ence for its material, neither of which had ever been available 
hitherto. And even if the philosophy were in readiness, and the 
experience legibly recorded, there would be a final difficulty of 
expression because historical action is three-dimensional, while 
ordinary historical narrative is merely linear. The essay ends on 
a note of philosophic defeat. 

Two years later Carlyle recurred to the problems of historical 
writing in the essay prefatory to the critical review of the Croker 
edition of Boswell’s Johnson. This essay, entitled “Biography,” 
and the attendant train of speculative thought apparently had 
been touched off by a careful study of Boswell’s great biography 
in an effort to determine what qualities made it so compelling 
as history. His general opinions on Boswell had doubtless been 
formulated long before, but it seems a plausible assumption that 
the solutions he had found by 1832 for many of the theoretical 
problems nagging him in 1 830 were suggested, at least in part, by 
a restudy of Boswell. Certainly he realized that he had a model 
for historical narrative satisfying even his exacting requirements. 
The portrait of Johnson is three-dimensional j it is alive 5 it is 
credible j and it offers the reader a deep view, not only of the 
outward condition, but the inward and spiritual life of eighteenth 
century England. It is pleasant to imagine that the encourage- 
ment of Boswell’s example stimulated Carlyle to formulate the 
positive theories of historical writing toward which he had long 
been tending. 

The groundwork of Carlyle’s formula as he developed it in 
“Biography” is built upon the primary importance of the bio- 
graphic interest, not only in history but in all art. The artist 
derives from the biographic element the means of seizing and 
delineating facts; while at the same time the reader finds it the 
source of his esthetic enjoyment of the finished work. Carlyle 
attributed this dual role of the biographic element to the psycho- 
logical power of reality to compel belief. Thus the historian’s 
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materials may and probably will be faulty and inadequate, but if 
he properly f assesses those materials and conveys them in terms 
of three-dimensional poetic reality, the reader will have an in- 
sight into the “inward life and spiritual condition” of the time 
portrayed. 

Carlyle arrived at the conclusion that not the “material, not 
the susceptibility” were wanting for the creation of literature 
that would partake of reality j the thing wanting was the poet to 
work on these.^® By exploiting more and more the sphere of 
reality, call it history or poetry, and searching for its inexhaustible 
meanings, the artist might restore to literature the transcendental 
qualities of poetic beauty and truth it possessed in the great 
creative ages of the past. Such a mission he believed to be open 
to the one who would endeavor to write history on the basis of 
the subjective principles of philosophic interpretation and poetic 
re-creation of the lives of past peoples. 

In May 1833 Carlyle published the third and last of his specu- 
lative essays on the writing of history. In this brief paper, entitled 
“On History Again,” he advanced still further along the road 
toward a constructive theory by establishing a realistic basis for 
the selection of historical data. Since history consists of all we 
speak and do, and properly considered includes all other studies, 
the perfect history is clearly an impossibility. Yet since history 
is the “Letter of Instructions, which the old generations write 
and posthumously transmit to the new . . . the only articulate 
communication . . . which the Past can have with the Present,” 
our “shred of a letter” is “unspeakably precious.”®® With con- 
siderable ingenuity Carlyle then analyzed the process whereby 
the ‘^magic Web” of universal history weaves itself forward, by 
a mixture of “philosophic insight and indolent neglect,” out of 
the “ravelled immeasurable mass of threads and thrums, which 
we name Metnoirs.**^^ By Memoirs Carlyle designated the entire 
output of the “historic organs” with which Nature has endowed 
man in order that this same “Letter of Instructions” might reach 
us in “boundless plenitude”— the miraculous faculties of speech 
and of writing. Clearly, he decided, the historical inquirer can 
never want pabulum, or the raw materials of such. 

The problem is not scarcity of output at all, but the right 
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principles for the selection and compression of the “autobiog- 
raphy” of mankind which accumulates daily. Here again Nature 
has been kind in endowing man with an unconscious talent for 
forgetting as well as a like unconscious talent for remembering. 
“Memory and Oblivion . . . like all other contradictions in this 
strange dualistic Life of ours, are necessary for each other’s exist- 
ence: Oblivion is the dark page, whereon Memory writes her 
light-beam characters, and makes them legible.” The noisy tran- 
sactions of the day are partly effaced by the new clamors of the 
morrow, and “in the immeasurable conflict and concert of this 
chaos of existence, figure after figure sinks . . . what cannot be 
kept in mind will even go out of mind 5 History contracts itself 
into readable extent.” 

Carlyle admitted that the entire wisdom of such a system of 
“contraction and epitome” was open to question. The events 
worthiest to be known are frequently the ones least spoken of 5 
“it lies in the very nature of such events to be so.” A “moral 
Pancirollus” could find plenty of material for a “mournful Book 
of Virtues Lost,” reciting the lives of noble men, “doing and 
daring and enduring, whose heroic life, as a new revelation and 
development of Life itself, were a possession for all, but is now 
lost and forgotten, History otherwise having filled her page.” 
Nevertheless, “by a natural tendency alone, and as it were with- 
out man’s forethought, a certain fitness of selection” does inevi- 
tably occur. Men permanently speak 

only of what is extant and actively alive beside them. Thus do the 
things %uhich have froduced fruit, nay -whose fruit still grows, turn 
out to be the things chosen for record and writing of; which things 
alone were great and worth recording. The Battle of Chalons, where 
Hunland met Rome, and the Earth was played for, at sword fence, 
by two earth-bestriding giants, the sweep of whose swords cut king- 
doms in pieces, hovers dim in the languid remembrance of a few; 
while the poor police-court Treachery of a wretched Iscariot, tran- 
sacted in the wretched land of Palestine, centuries earlier, for “thirty 
pieces of silver,” lives clear in the heads, in the hearts of all men. Nay 
moreover, as only that which bore fruit was great; so of all things, 
that whose fruit is still here and growing must be the greatest, the 
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best worth remembering; which again, as we see, by the very nature 
of the case, is mainly the thing remembered. Observe, too, how this 
“mainly*’ tends always to become a “solely,” and the approximate 
continually approaches nearer; for triviality after triviality, as it per- 
ishes from the living activity of men, drops away from their speech and 
memory, and the great and the vital more and more exclusively sur- 
vive there. Thus does Accident correct Accident; and in the won- 
drous boundless jostle of things (an aimful Power . . . dwelling in it), 
a result comes out that may be put up with.*® 

Carlyle’s conviction that the untruths and the trivialities tend 
to be canceled out in the process of weaving the web of universal 
history is a corollary of his Goethean belief in the imperishable 
nature of truth; that the deeds and thoughts of men are planted 
in the “seed-field of Time,” to live and grow there with what 
vitality is in them. Ultimately the belief rests upon his funda- 
mental conviction that the universe is grounded upon moral laws 
of order, truth, and justice. It is an essentially optimistic theory 
which dares to hold that men tend to remember only those things 
which are greatest and best worth remembering. To justify it 
Carlyle had recourse to still another of his psychologic insights 
into the nature of the human consciousness. Men tend to hold 
in memory only that which is still bearing fruit in the world, be- 
cause the act of remembering ultimately depends upon the act 
of believing; and men cannot believe, at least not for long, that 
which is not credible, which does not accord with their concrete 
experiential world. 

This brought Carlyle to his concept of history as the “true Epic 
Poem,” and the facts of history as the only imaginative materials 
wherein poetic reality permanently resides. “The significance, 
even for poetic purposes,” says Sauerteig, “that lies in Reality is 
too apt to escape us; is perhaps only now beginning to be dis- 
cerned.”®* Carlyle felt the necessity of a harmonious union be- 
tween the imagination and the understanding to create belief. 
“All Mythologies were once Philosophies; were believed; the 
Epic Poems of old time, so long as they continued efic, and had 
any complete impressiveness, were Histories, and understood 
to be narratives of facts.” When imagination is forced to part 
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company with understanding, the belief and consequent enjoy- 
ment inspired is only momentary, a poor thing compared with 
the “perennial belief” excited by the communication of an au- 
thentic reality. Thus Carlyle arrived at the fusion of poetry and 
history as possessing identical attributes and serving identical 
ends.^* 

HISTORY THE TRUE POETRY 

In every artist’s work will be found, either implicit or ex- 
pressed, some sort of esthetic theory resting upon the assumption 
of a specific relationship between form and function. The artist 
may start with form as more important and pass on to function} 
or he may elevate function to the primary position and develop 
from that his conception of form. Carlyle belongs in the category 
of those interested primarily in function. His functional point 
of view, indeed, and his inclusive definitions made it possible 
for him to identify poetry and history as similar in aim and 
subject matter, considerations which weighed so heavily against 
the minor significance of form that the syllogistic conclusion was 
a logical one. He did not loosely and arbitrarily identify history 
and poetry as one, without examining closely his own assump- 
tions. His mind had a centripetal tendency toward unity in the 
sphere of esthetic thought no less than in social thought, though 
he never claimed validity for his esthetic theories for others than 
himself. 

Carlyle was constantly alive to the critical values which formed 
the basis of his art, as his intimate writings, especially the volu- 
minous Emerson correspondence, abundantly testify. He had a 
serious regard for his own ideals of workmanship and was aware 
how thoroughly they controlled the character of his work as 
it was produced. Conceding a certain measure of innate gift, he 
deliberately trained his endowment to an habitual response 
through long years of preparation and intellectual development. 
Like Milton, he belongs in the class of those who have “sub- 
mitted the greatness of their natural talents to the corrections 
and restraints of art.’”® 

Carlyle’s esthetic theory was in harmony with the rest of his 
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philosophy in elevating the functional aspect of the relationship 
between form and function to a primary position. His theory of 
art made no concession to “art for art’s sake.” It agreed, rather, 
with Milton’s that an “art is what it is because of what it 
teaches.”^® Art is the higher skill possessed by those “emblematic 
intellects” capable of heroic endeavor, whether in poetry or poli- 
tics. Carlyle distinguished often between the artist and the artisan, 
the poet and prosaist. The poet and artist imaginatively “body 
forth the form of things unseen,” while the artisan and prosaist 
merely manufacture a duplicate of received sense impressions.®^ 
Goethe and Scott he contrasted as typical examples of the poet 
and prosaist working in verse j while Shakespeare and Voltaire 
were good instances of the contrast between artist and artisan in 
the field of history. 

Carlyle’s definition of the historian as both a poet and phi- 
losopher cannot be fully understood except in the light of his 
functional approach to art. Professor Roe emphasized Carlyle’s 
romantic tendency to exalt the content over the form of art.®® 
But the conception of function is not wholly described by this 
analysis. In a sense, the idea of function determines content, just 
as content in turn determines form. While the functional aspect 
is probably present in Wordsworth’s attitude toward art, and 
Wordsworth’s theories are most nearly akin to Carlyle’s of any 
of his contemporaries, Carlyle’s conception is still more closely 
allied to that of Milton, 

In Milton we find the theory that all created things “are what 
in the fullest sense they do.” In no other way can poets justify 
the beauties and ornaments of their style than by dedicating their 
“industry and their art” to the great ends of society. As Milton 
expressed it in An Afology Against a Pamfhlet: 

True eloquence I find to be none but the serious and hearty love of 

truth; and that whose mind soever is fully possessed with a fervent 

desire to know good things, and with the dearest charity to infuse 

the knowledge of them into others, when such a man would speak, 

his words . . . like so many nimble and airy servitors, trip about him at 

command, and in weU-ordered files, as he would wish, fall aptly into 
their places.®® ^ ^ 
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Milton’s “true eloquence” and Carlyle’s ^‘poetry” are remark- 
ably similar j “musical thought” spoken by one who has “pene- 
trated into the inmost heart of the thing j detected the inmost 
mystery of it . . . the inward harmony of coherence which is 
its soul, whereby it exists, and has a right to be, here in this 
world. The poet is he who thinks in that manner 5 and then is 
able, “with the dearest chanty to infuse the knowledge . . . into 
others.” At bottom, therefore, the capacity to create poetry re- 
volves around a power of intellect, a quality of sincerity and a 
depth of vision. “See deep enough, and you see musically j the 
heart of nature being everywhere music, if you can only reach 
it.” 

Carlyle believed that poetry’s great function is to reveal the 
truth and beauty of the reality behind the veil of appearance. 
His thought was suggestive of Wordsworth’s when he wrote, in 
Diderot: “Poetry, it will come to be more and more understood, 
is nothing but higher knowledge j and the only genuine Romance 
(for grown persons). Reality. The Thinker is the Poet, the Seerj 
let him who sees write down according to his gift of sight; if 
deep and with inspired vision, then creatively, poetically; if com- 
mon, and with only uninspired everyday vision, let him at least 
be faithful in this and write Memoirs.”*’ 

Carlyle’s conception of the poet was a blending of Schiller’s 
theory of the poet as the son of his time, whose mission was 
not to entertain but to purify it, and the Fichtean conception of a 
“literary priest,” interpreter of the Divine Idea in such particular 
form as his particular age required it. With such a conception 
of the artist, it is apparent that all modes of creative endeavor are 
closely allied. The poetry of an age may be expressed in the 
heroic leadership of Cromwell, the dramas of Shakespeare, or 
the epic poetry of Dante; “all modes of representing or address- 
ing the highest nature of man are acknowledged as younger sis- 
ters of poetry.” The same glory which shines from the Temfest 
looks on us from the Transfiguration, from the tragedies of 
Sophocles, and the weather worn sculptures of the Parthenon. 
Though it is best seen in the “aerial embodiment of poetry, it 
is found spreading likewise over all the thoughts and actions of 
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an age, and has given us Surreys, Sidneys, Raleighs, in court and 
camp, Cecils in policy, Hookers in divinity. Bacons in philosophy, 
and Shakespeares and Spensers in song.”** 

The broadly inclusive definition of poetry as the embodiment 
of reality in some form visible to the sense of man, and suitable 
to his times, illuminates Carlyle’s description of his method of 
writing history as **poetico-historical.” In The Diamond Neck- 
lace he experimentally determined whether he could make a 
‘‘kind of poem” of the narrative, by “sticking actually to the 
Realities of the thing with as much tenacity and punctuality as 
the merest Hallam.”*® The work turned out to be even more 
successful that he had hoped, “truly a kind of curiosity in its 
way.” Encouraged by his success, he wrote Emerson that it is 
a part of his creed “that the only Poetry is History, could we 
tell it right.”** He admitted that this truth was not yet fully 
proved, or at least, he had not yet got to the limitations of itj 
“and shall in no way except by trying it in practice.” Further 
experimentation, in the French Revolution^ however, swiftly de- 
veloped a perfected technique; and the artist-historian vindicated 
his theories in practice. Carlyle saw no reason later to amend 
his first rounded definition of history as poetry, stated in Bos- 
weWs Life of Johnson: “History, after all, is the true Poetry: 
[and] Reality, if rightly interpreted, is grander than Fiction; 
nay ... in the right interpretation of Reality and History does 
genuine Poetry consist.”*® 

Carlyle agreed with Schiller and Fichte that the possession 
of the superior endowment of the poet entails a responsibility to 
find suitable expression for the apprehension of reality and to 
convey it to others. He voiced this feeling to Emerson after 
reading the latter’s Divinity address: “A man is called to let his 
light shine before men; but he ought to understand better and 
better what medium it it through, what retinas it falls on ... a fac- 
ulty is in you for a sort of speech which is itself action, an artistic 
sort. You tell us with piercing emphasis that man’s soul is great; 
shov) us a great soul of a man, in some work symbolic of such 
. - . some concrete thing, some Event, Man’s Life, American 
Forest, or piece of Creation . . . well Emersomxed, depictured by 
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Emerson, and cast forth from him then to live by itself. . . 
Years later he wrote again in the same vein: “I wish you would 
take an American hero, one whom you really lovej and give us 
a History of him — make an artistic bronze statue (in good words') 
of his Life and him.”^"^ But Emerson answered that he inclined 
‘‘to write poetry, philosophy, possibility — anything but history.”^® 
His abstractionist tendencies were completely antithetic to Car- 
lyle’s concrete realism. 

It was part of Carlyle’s philosophy that the literature of an 
age takes on the color of the age’s spiritual condition. Nineteenth 
century England was essentially unheroic, critical and not crea- 
tive in the highest sense. Coleridge remarked that it was “living 
under the dynasty of the understanding.”*® The spirit of inquiry 
had encroached more and more on the provinces of the spiritual 
powers} and the “Poet of these days is he who, not indeed by 
mechanical but by poetical methods, can instruct us, and more 
and more evolve for us the mystery of our life.”®® In 1833 
Carlyle wrote his brother his heterodox belief that “all Art 
is but a Reminiscence now, that for us in these days Prophecy 
(well understood) not Poetry y is the thing wanted} how can 
we s'tng^ and paint when we do not yet believe and see . . . ?”®’ 
It is possible to observe how inevitably Carlyle came to the 
conclusion that his own country and generation demanded its 
poetry in the form of the prose historical epic. If the “struggle 
of man’s soul against Ignorance, Sin and Suffering” is the in- 
direct subject of most true poetry, then history is the most im- 
pressive record of that struggle. Moreover, it partakes of genuine 
and authentic reality. There is no denying that history is thor- 
oughly poetic in subject, however it may fail in execution. The 
art of history, in Carlyle’s prose era, must conspire with nature 
to stimulate the slumbering imagination which lives forever in 
man’s soul so that it may once again “pour its wizard light” 
over the universe. The artist, whether historian or poet, “must 
address us on interests that arey not were ours} and in a dialect 
that finds a response and not a contradiction.”®^ 
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THE historian’s FUNCTION 

We have traced the method by which Carlyle embodied his 
humane interests in an esthetic theory that created a new con- 
ception of the writing of history. The process he employed repre- 
sented an ingenious mixture of rationalized preferences, and 
sound reasoning on the basis of independent psychological as- 
sumptions. Eventually he arrived at a unique theory of impres- 
sionistic history, subjective in approach but realistic in treatment. 
His conception of the historian as playing the dual role of poet 
and philosopher is developed in the distinction he draws between 
the “sacred poet” and Dryasdust, which, in turn, has its source 
in his approach to the interpretation of historic evidence. We 
have already discussed his belief that only the things worthiest 
of remembrance tend to fix themselves permanently in tradition. 
Of all past events, those “whose fruit is still here and growing 
must be the greatest,” the most worth remembering and writing 
about. The historian’s task, then, is not to search out and restore, 
with impartial interest, all discoverable records of the past lives 
of people, but to interpret the value of past experience in terms 
of present needs. Only those phases of the past which still reach 
to the surface and are alive in the present satisfy Carlyle’s re- 
quirements that written history must be both a credible reality 
and at the same time “an address out of Heaven.” 

The position Carlyle assumes with regard to the data of history 
is closely related to his conception of the purpose of history, 
well expressed in a letter to Mill written in 1833: 

The “dignity of history” has buckramed up poor History into a dead 
mummy. There are a thousand purposes which History should serve 
beyond “teaching by experience”: it is an address (literally out of 
Heaven) to our whole inner man; to every faculty of Head and 
Heart, from the deepest to the slightest; there is no end to its purposes; 
none to one’s amazement and contemplation over it. Now for all such 
purposes, high, low, ephemeral, eternal, the first indispensable con- 
dition of conditions, is that we see the things transacted, and picture 
them out wholly as if they stood before our eyes; and this, alas, of all 
considerations, is the one that “dignity of history” least thinks of. 

You must manage this by many indirect methods for yourself in your 
own person.®® 
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To ‘‘see the things transacted, and picture them out wholly 
as if they stood before our eyes” admittedly requires both a poet 
and a philosopher. In the introductory chapter of Cromwell 
Carlyle offers his final formula for the “art of history” conceived 
as the philosophic interpretation of the value of the past: 

Hfetories are as perfect as the Historian is wise, and is gifted with an 
eye and a soul! For the leafy, blossoming Present Time springs from 
the Whole Past, remembered and unrememberable . . . and truly, the 
Art of History, the grand difference between a Dryasdust and a sacred 
Poet, is very much even this: To distinguish well what does still reach 
to the surface, and is alive and frondent for us; and what reaches no 
longer to the surface, but moulders safe underground, never to send 
forth leaves or fruit for mankind any more. . . . By wise memory 
and by wise oblivion; it lies all there!'** 

The grand different between “Dryasdust and a sacred poet,” 
therefore, lies fundamentally in their attitude toward their task. 
Their conception of their function controls their product; just 
as, in turn, their intellectual qualities of insight, sincerity, and 
tolerance dictate their conception of function. Carlyle accused 
Dryasdust of considering his task well discharged when he had 
compiled “torpedo Histories of the Philosophical or other sorts”; 
when he had collected and preserved the documents and records 
of the past; edited and sorted with what mixture of pedantry and 
intelligence was in him. Too often the voluminous efforts of 
Dryasdust might better have been left unprinted. “The sound 
of them is not a •voice, conveying knowledge . . . but an inarticu- 
late mumblement. Buried under them, overwhelmed with wreck 
and dead ashes, lie the divine heroisms. . . Dryasdust is not 
wholly blamable, of course, for his limited view of his task. He 
is the artisan who works in the quarry of history, intent on the 
small area around him but with little oversight of the whole. 
There is need of his effort, if only to make easier the synthesizing 
task of the artist-historian who imaginatively resuscitates the past 
lives of peoples, clothes them in credible verisimilitude, and of- 
fers them to his own age as a significant and Inescapable reality. 

Once the philosopher has determined the value of the past, 
the poet’s work begins. The foregoing discussion of the qualities 
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of a poet make clear that Carlyle endeavored to fuse the reason 
and the understanding into a single, productive organ he called 
“intellect.” He avoided the Kantian distinction between reason 
and understanding as distinct organs of knowledge with well- 
defined provinces j and believed, on the contrary, that a fusion 
was necessary to effect the highest forms of productivity. The 
reason and the understanding had separate tasks, however. The 
understanding discerned the external world in terms of relations, 
and governed all that was “real, practical and material” in knowl- 
edge, the palpable, visible facts and the adaptation of means to 
ends in the business of life.®® The reason, on the other hand, dis- 
cerned the reality behind the veil of appearance. It was at home 
in the invisible realm of ideas, the region of poetry, of morality, 
of the meaning and purpose of man^s destiny. 

Carlyle saw clearly the significance of the creative imagination 
in the writing of history. In the “field of human investigations 
there are objects of two sorts: First, the visible, including not 
only such as are material, and may be seen by the bodily eye 5 
but all such, likewise, as may be represented in a shafe, before 
the mind’s eye, or in any way pictured there.”®^ All the facts 
of history, as ordinarily understood, are included among these 
visible objects j for they can be imaged before the mind’s eye 
and hence are really objects of sense. The mind’s instruments for 
laying hold of the data of history are the mechanical laws of 
the sense perceptions and the coordinates of space and time. Pos- 
sibly no historian before Carlyle saw so clearly that imagination 
is really an extension of reality j and that the means of seizing 
historic facts is not mere compilation of documentary evidence 
but the subjective assimilation of such evidence as exists in the 
terms of its existence: i.e., concrete experience. 

Thus the historian’s first function is essentially dramatic. He 
must relive the facts in his own experience before he can be said 
properly to possess them. As early as 1822, Carlyle defined “dra- 
matic genius” to Jane Welsh as “a striking faculty of expressing 
its [human character’s] peculiarities, not only by description, but 
imitation.”®® Years later he criticized Sterling’s drama, Strafford, 
as having too little action and “far too little probability.” He 
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complained that the representation of men and things was neither 
credible nor conformable to the truth because the characters are 
not really “painted” at all, “at least, not by action; which is 
the only dramatic way of painting Until facts are completely 
realized in the concrete imagination, until they are construc- 
tively comprehended” so that they can be taken asunder, and 
put together again, they are not properly the possession of the 
artist.” Thus to the creative imagination of the artist-historian 
the greatest of all mysteries is revealed: “man’s life as it actual y 
is.” The imaginative capacity to experience and create anew 
man’s life as it has been lived may be called the “historic sense. 

The historian of Carlyle’s conception, thus, is distinguished 
beyond all other artists because he works solely in the sphere 
of reality. The material of history is no “brain-web of the poet 
but a “fraction of that mystic, spirit-woven Web” from the 
“loom of Time.” “The thing that is, what can be so wonderful; 
what, especially to us that are, can have such significance.?’ Study 
reality, therefore, Carlyle insisted in the introduction to the Dia- 
mond Necklace: “search out deeper and deeper its quite endless 

mystery j see It, know It. .. . i rr ^ uvu 

The effect he sought from written history was the effect which 

he acknowledged Homer had on him. “Homer’s 
he “loved better than any other Book . . . except the Bib e 
alone.” It is not the “richest intrinsically, perhaps, but the richest- 
oldest.” It sustained and nourished him with its concrete view 
of how men lived and acted centuries ago. “All the Antiquity I 
have ever known becomes alive in my head,” he wrote his brother 
in 1 834, “there is a whole gallery of Appeleses and Phidiases 
that I not only look upon but make.””’ This conception of 
reality was not grounded on mere interpretative caprice or indi- 
vidual prejudice, but upon the sound psychological premise that 
only what can be seen and understood can be made wholly 
credible and believable to others. While in the midst of the Crom- 
well researches, Carlyle wrote to Emerson; “There is no use 
of writing of things past, unless they can be made in fact things 
present; not yesterday at all, but simply today and what it holds 
of fulfillment and of promises is o«rr.”“ A few months earlier he 
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had written of his discouragement over the impossibility of de- 
lineating Puritanism to make it comprehensible to his own gen- 
eration. Unless he could discover some means of presenting his 
Commonwealth subject alive he intended to abandon it 5 because 
a “subject dead is not worth presenting.”®^ It would have been 
more expressive of his fundamental theory of the art of history 
if he had said that a subject dead could not be presented. 

HISTORV AS SOCIAL BIOGRAPHY 

Reference has already been made to Carlyle’s belief that his- 
tory should be studied and treated in terms of massed effects j 
or in terms of the lives of peoples rather than the lives of men. 
Unquestionably this conception owed much to Schiller, whose 
bold use of it as a method of selecting and interpreting historical 
data encouraged Carlyle to make it central in his own method, 
although buttressing it with his anecdotlco-biographical tenden- 
cies. It liberated Carlyle from the orthodox canons of history 
writings and freed him from the enslavement of most historians 
to a mere chronological recital of doings in “court and camp.” 
By focusing his active discontent with older methods, finally, 
it served as the basis for the stimulating conviction that he was 
breaking new paths in historical narration. 

Like Schiller, Carlyle consciously assumed the role of rebel 
against old forms of writing history. Like Schiller, too, his dis- 
agreement with the established mode centered around his con- 
ception of the uses of history. Between the dates of his first ac- 
quaintance with Schiller and the writing of the Life of Schiller^ 
Carlyle began preparation for his first original literary project, 
the plan for which he recorded in his notebook in 1822. His com- 
ments and description indicate above all else his consciousness 
of the fact that his theories will necessarily involve the intro- 
duction of new methods in historical writing. He proposed to 
do a series of essays on the Civil Warsj “not to write a history 
of them — but to exhibit . . . some features of the national char- 
acter as it was then displayed, supporting [his] remarks by 
mental portraits of Cromwell, Laud . . . etc., the most distin- 
guished actors in that great scene. I may, of course, intersperse 
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the delineation with all the ideas which I can gather from any 
point of the universe.”®* 

When the U]e of Schiller caused a temporary abandonment 
of his Commonwealth project, he expressed himself still more 
boldly regarding the originality of his proposed Essay, in a letter 
to Jane Welsh (January 1823)- There he refers to his 

splendid plan of treating the history of England during the Com- 
monwealth in a new style — not by way of regular narrative for 
which I felt too well my inequality, but by grouping together the nnost 
singular manifestations of mind that occurred then under distinct 
heads — selecting some remarkable person as the representative of 
each class, and trying to explain and illustrate their excellence and de- 
fects all that was curious in their fortunes as individuals, or in their 
formation as members of the human family, by the most striking 

methods I could devtse.^^ 

This passage, written when the Schiller influence was strongest, 
contains the germ of all that is essential in Carlyle’s later method, 
though it was ten years before he gave it final and practical form. 
The employment of the “most striking methods devisable” in 
resuscitating his materials j the organization of the materials into 
massed effects, to each of which was imparted a special quality 
by the dramatic exploitation of a person or event, the emphasis 
on the “private-biographic phasis’’^ the avoidance of regular nar- 
rative and the substitution of episodic and anecdotal treatnient; 
the free interpolation of comment, not designed, like Macaulay s, 
to condition and determine the reader’s judgment, but to con- 
tribute mood, atmosphere, a sense of immediacy, m which the 
reader would be invited, even overwhelmingly persuaded, to 

live through the events himself. 

The most suggestive idea contained in the notebook entry 

bearing on Carlyle’s biographic approach to history was the ques- 
tion he put to himself: why were such heroic minds engendered 
in those times? This idea contains the core of his entire attitude 
toward the writing of history. Like Schiller, he believed history 
should be interpretation, not mere record 5 but the interpreter 
must look for the truth or reality behind the outward fact “in 
the common doings and interests of men,” not merely m the 
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grand and spectacular event.®® No object which throws light 
on these is trivial or insignificant. Indeed, the “life of the lowest 
mortal, if faithfully recorded, would be interesting to the high- 
est.”®^ What we want in history, Carlyle believed, is some insight 
into the nature of the “mighty-rolling, loud-roaring Life-cur- 
rent” itself, not the mere eddyings and bobbings of drift articles 
on its surface. The thing he wanted to see was not 

. . . Redbook Lists, and Court Calendars, and Parliamentary Registers, 
but the Ltje of Man in England: what men did, thought, suffered, en- 
joyed; the form, especially the spirit, of their terrestrial existence, its 
outward environment, its inward principle; honv and ivhat it was; 
whence it proceeded, whither it was tending.®® 

Carlyle put the case for his new conception of “social biog- 
raphy” by a vigorous polemic against orthodox history. Do we 
derive even the dimmest shadow of an answer to these great 
questions of how men lived and had their being, what wages 
they got and what they bought with these, in the innumerable 
histories of the Smolletts and Belshams and Robertsons? We 
learn instead that a 

. . . man named George the Third was born and bred up, and a man 
named George the Second died; that Walpole, and the Pelhams, and 
Chatham, and Rockingham, and Shelburne, and North, with their 
Coalition and their Separation ministries all ousted one another; and 
vehemently scrambled for the thing they called the “Rudder of Gov- 
ernment, but which was in reality the Spigot of Taxation.” . . . To 
the hungry and thirsty mind all this avails next to nothing.®® 

Though Robertson’s Scotland is accounted a truly great his- 
tory, Carlyle continued, the author fails to answer the grand 
question : 

By whom, and by what means, when and how, was this fair broad 
Scotland, with its Arts and Manufactures, Temples, Schools, Insti- 
tutions, Poetry, Spirit, National Character, created, and made arable, 
verdant, peculiar, great ... but this other question: How did the 
King keep himself alive in those old days; and restrain so many 
Butcher-Barons and ravenous Henchmen from utterly extirpating one 
another, so that killing went on in some sort of moderation?*’® 
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This is the best that the great Robertson can show us. Then 
Carlyle describes how Robertson approached the “luminous age 

of the Reformation, when 

all Scotland is awakened to a second higher life ... is convulsed, 
fermenting, struggling to body itself forth anew. To the herdsman, 
among his cattle in remote woods; to the craftsman, in his rude. . . 
workship, among his rude guild-brethren ; to the great and the little 
a new light had arisen ; in town and hamlet groups are gathered wit 
eloquent looks, and governed or ungovernable tongues; . . . We ask 
with breathless eagerness; How was it; how went it on. Let us 
understand it, let us see it, and know it! — In reply is handed us a 
really graceful and most dainty little Scandalous Chronicle . . . ^ two 
persons: Mary Stuart, a Beauty, but over light-headed; and Henry 
Darnley, a Booby who had fine legs. How these first courted, billed 
and cooed, according to nature; then pouted, fretted, grevv utterly 
enraged, and blew one another up with gunpowder; this and not the 
History of Scotland is what we good-naturedly read. . . . 

Thus, said Carlyle, is history written by the foremost practi- 
tioners of the art. 

The time had come, in Carlyle’s opinion, to attempt history 
on quite other principles, to relegate the “Court, the Senate and 
the Battlefield” to the background, and advance the Temple, 
the Workshop, and Social Hearth” into the foreground. History 
will no longer content itself with answering the question of how 
men were taxed and kept quiet, but will seek an answer to the 
more important question: “How and what were men then? 
not our government only, or “the House wherein our life was 
led, but the life itself we led there.” Then shall history become 
the “essence of innumerable biographies,” a true social history, 
and not a mere political or constitutional or military chronicle 
Then we may expect it to serve as a “revocation of the Edict 
of Destiny . . . that Time shall not utterly . . . have dominion 

over us.”^' , , . , r 

In this timeless quality lies the source of the poetic appeal of 

historic facts. Critics insist, he says, that the poet “should com- 
municate an ‘infinitude’ to his delineation ; that by intensity of 
conception, by that gift of Transcendental Thought, which is 
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fitly named genius ... he should inform the Finite with a cer- 
tain infinitude of significance 5 or . . . ennoble the Actual into 
Idealness. In the case of history or historical materials, ‘‘the 
Poet’s task is, as it were, done to his hand,” Such is the “Dark 
grandeur of that ‘Time-Element’ wherein man’s soul lies im- 
prisoned ... it invests, of its own accord, with an authentic felt 
‘infinitude’ whatsoever it has once embraced in its mysterious 
folds.” The one word “past” implies a meaning at once pathetic 
and sacred, in every sense poetic. “Rough Samuel and sleek 
wheedling James voerey and are not. Their life and whole per- 
sonal environment has melted into air, has vanished like the 
baseless fabric of a vision.’”^ Yet only what was transitory passed 
away. An 

, . . immortal part remains, the significance of which is in strict speech 
inexhaustible, — as that of every real object is. Aloft, conspicuous, on 
his enduring basis, he [Johnson] stands there, serene, unaltering; 
silently addressing to every new generation a new lesson and moni- 
tion, Well is his Life worth writing, worth interpreting; and ever 
in the dialect of new times, of re-writing and re-interpreting. 

This is Carlyle’s explanation of the esthetic objectivity of histori- 
cal materials, to which we alluded earlier.^"* Boswell’s biography 
not only gives us more real insight into the history of England 
during those days than twenty ordinary histories, it is a true 
heroic poem because it “turns on objects that in very truth 
existed” and thus in the fullest, deepest sense are wholly credible 
to us. The things here stated are indubitable facts; “those fig- 
ures, that local habitation, are not shadow but substance. . . .” 

Such a “social history” Carlyle not only demanded in theory 
but gave us in practice. Each of his histories may be judged from 
this point of view, but the most perfect is the historical vignette 
of twelfth century England in the second book of Past and 
Present, There Carlyle invites us to behold that 

, . . this England of the year 1 200 was no chimerical vacuity or dream- 
land, peopled with mere vaporous Fantasms ... but a green solid 
place, that grew corn and several other things. The sun shone on it; 
the vicissitudes of seasons and human fortunes. Cloth was woven and 
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worn; ditches were dug, furrowfields ploughed, and houses built. 
Day by day all men and cattle rose to labour, and night by night re- 
turned to their several lairs. In wondrous Dualism, then as now live 
nations of breathing men ; alternating in all ways between Light and 
Dark ; between joy and sorrow, between rest and toil,— between hope 
. . . and fear. ... Not vapour Fantasms, Rymer’s Foedera zt all. 
Coeur-de-Dion was not a theatrical popinjay with greaves and stee - 
cap on it, but a man living upon victuals,— not imported by 
Tariff. Coeur-de-Lion came palpably athwart this Jocelin at St. Ld- 
mundsbury; and had almost peeled the sacred gold “Feretrum, or 
St. Edmund’s Shrine itself, to ransom him out of the Danube jail. 

Lord Acton called Carlyle’s picture of twelfth century Eng- 
land the “most remarkable piece of historical thinking in t e 
language.’”” This tribute from so exacting a scientist and his- 
torian grows more significant when we reflect that in this wor 
we have the purest instance of the subjective method in opera- 
tion. Carlyle was in no sense a specialist in medieval church his- 
tory or in early English history, although his voracious reading 
probably had not neglected any readily accessible researches on 
either subject. For material he relied mainly on the monastic 
chronicle of Jocelyn de Brakelonde, which was meager and 
sketchy in outline but abounded in trivial details, a 
witness commentary of daily happenings in the monastery. With 
such materials as a stimulus to his historical imagination and in- 
sight, Carlyle’s capacity to think himself into the past was more 
thoroughly invoked than if he had possessed tons of documentary 
evidence in the ordinary sense. His imagination was never more 
intoxicated with the sense of the past as a reality that once existed, 
and no longer exists, and yet in a mysterious way never ceases 
to exist. In no other work does he convey so vivid a sense of his 
feeling that “Earthly Life and its riches and possessions . . . 
are a shadow of realities, eternal, infinite; that this Time world, 
as an air image, fearfully emblematic, plays and flickers in the 

grand still mirror of Eternity ” This Book II of Past and 

Present is the least pretentious but the most perfect of Carlyle s 
historical writings in satisfying his own requirements. There is 
biographic interest, both individual and social; there is poetic 
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interest of the first order j and there is over all a sense of reality 
which not only parts the curtains of the past but persuades the 
reader that he is actually experiencing life as it was lived in the 
twelfth century. 

In the order of their importance as social biography, the 
French Revolution is next to Past and Present among Carlyle’s 
histories. It is pointedly significant that he called it a “History 
of Sansculottism” which gives sufficient evidence of its social 
character. His primary interest was not that of declaring God’s 
judgment on a rotten and spiritually dead social system, as is 
frequently assumed, but of understanding and depicting the life 
of the people: how they behaved when the props of civilized 
order were suddenly removed. God’s judgment had already been 
delivered, in Carlyle’s opinion 5 the world had no further need 
of human echoes of that. But the great lesson of the Revolution 
remained to be pointed out by describing the process of revolu- 
tion itself; reckoning its cost in terms of human suffering and 
tragedy; following with almost hypnotic fascination the disinte- 
gration of the social and legal institutions of a system economical- 
ly bankrupt, morally empty, and spiritually dead. At the same 
time he developed his theory of society as an organic growth, not 
to be accomplished by drafting constitutions, legislating order 
by laws, formulating intellectual abstractions. The vast psychic 
force unloosed by freeing the primitive passions of a people from 
habitual restraints may be expected to recognize no formula, but 
inevitably to advance from violence to violence until it finally 
exhausts itself, or meets an opposing body with sufficient moral 
force to tame it. In the case of the French Revolution, it was 
Napoleon who finally tamed it, and with his coming Carlyle’s 
special interest in it is ended. 

Carlyle’s concern in Cronvuoell was the spiritual entity known 
as Puritanism. His original conception called for the history of 
the Puritan Revolution on much the same pattern he employed 
in the French Revolution. He felt that the living reality of Puri- 
tanism as a way of life needed to be “understood” and resusci- 
tated; partly because, though buried under two centuries of 
calumny, it contained so vivid an instance of the fact that the 
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fundamental laws of truth and justice do prevail; partly because 
buried under it was one of England’s authentic great men. Until 
Puritanism could be delineated and the spiritual attributes of 
seventeenth century England made credible, Oliver Cromwell 
could never be “seen” as an actual “face-to-face acquaintance.” 

The revolutionary period, again, offered Carlyle scope for 
social analysis of the process of change. In this case, the problem 
was more difficult from the standpoint of the social biographer 
because the revolution had a leader of such moral force and 
stature that he practically dictated the course of it. Cromwell 
was not only a symbol of the Puritan Revolution; he ivas the 
Revolution and with his death it collapsed. While the process 
of change which he initiated by overthrowing the old system 
finally worked itself out in the “Bloodless Revolution” of 1688, 
the entire revolutionary process had to be grasped in constitu- 
tional rather than social terms. For this among other reasons 
Carlyle finally abandoned his original project in favor of an 
indirect autobiographic portrait of the Puritan leader. In his 
editorial elucidations, however, he gives us constant sidelights of 
a biographic sort on the men surrounding Cromwell, on the 
“inward condition” of life among the Puritans, of Cromwell’s 


battles. 

Carlyle’s treatment of the Cromwell materials, as we shall see, 
was dictated partly by a sense of frustration at the largeness of 
his original intention, and partly by the impossibdity of reducing 
the unwieldy materials to a work of art combining artistry and 
accuracy. Temperamentally and theoretically opposed to objec- 
tive history, he accidentally achieved a thoroughly objective re- 
constitution of the past, conceived and executed in the most 
modern spirit of scientific research. Contemporary scholarship 
acknowledges Cromwell to be a great and permanent contribu- 
tion to historiography, possibly Carlyle’s greatest.” Carlyle s 
sense for concrete reality, his almost idolatrous regard for such 
human and biographic materials as letters, with the implications 
of factual reality they convey, guided his intuitive interpretation 
of events and personalities and evoked from his historical imagi- 
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nation a rounded portrait of Cromwell in his human and un- 
historical aspects: 

How he lived at St. Ives; how he saluted men on the streets; read 
Bibles; sold cattle; and walked, with heavy footfall and many 
thoughts, through the market Green or old narrow lanes in St. Ives, 
by the shore of the black Ouse River. . . . Here of a certainty Oliver 
did walk and look about him habitually ... a man studious of many 
temporal and eternal things.^® 

In a sense the history of Frederick represents the final expres- 
sion of Carlyle’s theories of social biography. “It is the history 
of a State, a Social Vitality, growing from small to great; steadily 
growing henceforth under guidance: and the contrast between 
guidance and no-guidance or misguidance in such matters is 
again impressively illustrated here.’”^® It is not primarily the 
biography of a “hero,” or even of a “hero” and his father, but 
a social history of a people struggling to establish its right of 
existence, symbolized in the lives of its successive leaders and 
even more in its army. The Prussian Army is the real hero and 
protagonist of the eight volumes of Frederick. Though we have 
little insight into the lives of the people themselves, we acquire 
a profound intimacy with the great human war machine which 
carved out an empire for the German people, and was the peo- 
ple’s fit representative. 

Carlyle saw in the Prussian state a model of evolutionary de- 
velopment, verifying his theory of the moral force residing 
in a well-knit, well-governed social entity. It was the construc- 
tive, positive side of the same picture he had drawn in the French 
Re^uolution and Cromvoell. One reason he was attracted to it, 
of course, was his belief that Frederick’s kingdom was able to 
establish itself mainly because the Holy Roman Empire was an 
historical anachronism and France was decadent. The rise of 
Prussia sounded the death knell of feudal France and the vast 
medieval empire of the Hapsburgs. In this sense Carlyle’s chief 
historical writings fit into one great design intended to illumi- 
nate for his own generation how the “leafy blossoming Pres- 
ent has sprung out of the whole Past,” and how the entire proc- 
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ess of growth reveals a purposeful plan cognizant of the fimda- 
mental human ideals of truth and justice. 

INDIVIDUAL VS. SOCIAL BIOGRAPHY 

The emphasis we have placed on Carlyle’s belief that history 
should offer us a splendid vision of the inward life and spiritual 
condition of a people cuts athwart the impression so generally 
held that Carlyle’s theory of history had room only for heroes. 
It, in turn, is related to another equally erroneous notion that 
Carlyle believed that the course of history has been dictated, 
has been guided and controlled by the great men who have 
worked here. Modern refinements of this misconception have 
gone so far as to claim that, since Carlyle’s only motive in writ- 
ing was ego aggrandizement, the only men he admired were the 
successfully heroic; and that for these his admiration was so idola- 

trous as to obscure his understanding.®** 

Passages like the following, taken from Heroes and Hero 
Worship y are summoned before the bar to prove the hero theory: 

For as I take it, Universal History, the history of what man has ac- 
comVlished in this world, is at bottom the History of the Great Men 
who have worked here. They were the leaders of men, these great 
ones; the modellers, patterns, and in a wide sense creators, of what- 
soever the general mass of men contrived to do or to attain; all 
thino-s that we see standing accomplished in this world are proper y 
the outer material result, the practical realisation and embodiment of 
Thoughts that dwelt in the Great Men sent into the world: the soul 
of the whole world’s history, it may justly be considered, were the 

history of these.®’ 

When we examine this characteristic passage, however, we 
discover it to be wholly consonant, indeed confirmatory, of the 
larger view we have taken to express Carlyle’s underlying pur- 
pose. To the biographic historian, nothing could be more axio- 
matic than the statement that universal history is the history 
of the great men who have lived and worked in the world. 
Thucydides conveyed the same thought, when he remarked that 
the earth is the sepulchre of the great men who have lived on it. 
Both Carlyle and his Greek predecessor thought of history in 
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terms of dramatic action; both believed that apart from the lives 
of men, or unrelated to those lives, there is no history. 

Carlyle’s positive theory of creative forces as the primary 
determinant in history also rests upon the human quotient. The 
man whom Carlyle designates “great” is “an original man; he 
comes to us first hand. A messenger he, sent from the Infinite 
Unknown with tidings to us. . . . Direct from the Inner Pact 
of things. ... It is from the heart of the world that he comes; 
he is a portion of the primal reality of things.”®^ Such a great 
man may be a poet, a prophet, a warrior, a king. He may lead 
political revolutions like a Cromwell, or spiritual revolutions 
like a Goethe. Or he may be one of the countless thousands of 
“nameless innovators” whose inventions and spiritual legacies 
have made them the intangible “modellers and patterns” of 
our civilized order,^ Carlyle’s optimistic faith in the opulence 
of Nature has been alluded to already. He was sensitive to the 
invisible influences on history represented by the slow deposit 
of wisdom and experience accumulated through ages of un- 
recorded heroisms, the work of those nameless great ones whose 
exercise of spiritual force resulted in work honestly done and 
lives well lived, an imperishable deposit in universal history, 

even if wholly unrecorded. 

Viewed in the light of his broad definition of great men, and 
with the knowledge that Carlyle always used the term “uni- 
versal history” to include everything thought and done by men, 
of which the merest fraction is recorded, it is apparent that we 
have only another confirmation of our belief that Carlyle’s pro- 
foundest interest was in social biography: the lives of people, 
not of individuals except as the parts are indispensable in making 
up the whole. So far from being absorbed in the doings of the 
successfully great, he is almost too insistent on the importance 
of the silent great ones. The conquerors and political revolu- 
tionists, and quite generally those who make the loudest noise 
in the world are significant in inverse proportion to the loudness 
of the uproar they have caused. Johannes Faust was a greater 
hero than twenty Tamerlanes; Goethe will be legislating des- 
tiny when the noise made by Napoleon has become a faint 
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whisper Shakespeare is a more potent and enduring force in pre- 
rerX . .piritL unity among tho fm-flung Engl..h-spo.k.ng 
people®, than the .... of king, .nd pre.ident., A ‘j'” 

Ltance. could be cited to support the hypothe... that Ca''y“ * 
interpretation of the “suceerfully heroic” t»a. as far a. pos.ib 
from being a mere glorification of physical and moral force. 

Further evidence of his interest in social entities being greyer 
than his interest in individuals lies in his choice of themes. H.s 
first great history is altogether without a hero. Mimbeau, Dan- 
ton, Napoleon, all had heroic qualities, in^llectual sincerity, 
realistic sense of reality, moral force; yet Carlyle s portraits of 
them are not done with a degree more of ^^ctjmd tolerant msig 
than the opposing portraits of Robespierre, the King, the Queen, 
Madame Roland. While it is certainly true that no event in 
modern history is richer in the dramatic clash and interplay of 
human personalities than the French revolution, making it ad- 
mirably adaptable to social biographic treatment, Carlyle s gift 
for portraiture he lavished on all alike. Wherever the materials 

offered, the portrait was forthcoming. ,, , , ^ 

In the case of Cromwell, again, it will be recalled that Car- 
lyle’s original interest in that theme was psychological. Why 
were such heroic minds engendered in those times. Cromwell, 
“the wily fanatic,” was far, indeed, from being a hero to Car- 
lyle in 1822; his interest in Cromwell was subsidiary to an in- 
tLest in the age and the “heroic minds” it produced. The same 
construction may be placed on his interest m Frederick. I , 
from the standpoint of what is “still alive and frondent for us, 
the French Revolution was the theme of themes for his gen- 
eration'and if the age of Cromwell was the last “believing” ap 
in English history, the mid-eighteenth century had a part in the 
same broad design as the breeding ground of the French Revo- 
lution. The Prussian nation and the Prussian king were the most 
vital realities in eighteenth century Europe; and from the stand- 
point of Carlyle’s interpretative method, the history of Pri^sia, 
therefore, most truly deserved treatment. But he enlarged his 
canvas to include a panoramic view of the entire sphere of eight- 
eenth century continental history. 
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A final bit of illumination on Carlyle’s attitude toward the 
heroic is contained in the biographies of John Sterling and Abbot 
Samson. Professor Saintsbury considered Sterling in many re- 
spects the greatest of Carlyle’s writings, and also ‘fin a certain 
way” the greatest of nineteenth century biographies.®* Yet Ster- 
ling was neither an heroic character nor a successful man. His 
biography demonstrates Teufelsdrockh’s opinion that the “life 
of the lowest mortal, if well presented, will be interesting to 
the greatest.” If, as Professor Saintsbury believed, Carlyle ac- 
complished this telling effect by creating a romance of “Car- 
lyle’s Sterling” rather than a biography of the real Sterling, the 
same charge may be brought against all of the greatest biogra- 
phies, where a complete unity of artistic effect creates a reality 
which maye be “truer than the truth itself because voiced in 

more expressive symbols.” 

Carlyle unquestionably held a high opinion of formal biog- 
raphy as the sublimest representation of poetic reality. The bi- 
ography of a hero, in particular, had a unity of artistic effect and 
purpose which inevitably made it the most artistic form of his- 
tori^l writing. But Carlyle believed that as great a hero was 
required to write a true biography as to live the life of a hero. 
Therefore the world has witnessed few really great biographies 5 
in the whole world, perhaps a baker’s dozen 5 in England, only 
one.®'^ Yet there is no heroic poem that is not at bottom, a biog- 
raphy, the life of a man; and on the other hand, no life of a man, 
faithfully recorded, but is a heroic poem of its sort. 


THE THEORY OF EVIDENCE 

A critical study of Carlyle’s treatment of historical evidence 
is outside the scope of the present inquiry, but no discussion of 
Carlyle as a historian is complete without presenting his ex- 
pressed attitude toward his materials as a phase of his belief 
that he was opening up fresh fields of historical inquiry in which 
the scholar’s accuracy would be fused with the philosopher’s 
insight and the poet’s effective expression of discovered truths. 
Carlyle’s method of writing history sought to accomplish these 
aims, and even succeeded magnificently, which has been more 
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a matter for admiration than for imitation He founded no 
school of historical writing; the tools he forged for himself were 
not suitable for the hands of others. The fact that Carlyles 
histories stand alone as unique things of their kind, howeve , 
has led to confusion regarding his principles of composition and 
scholarship. And while his principles of composition have at- 
tained a degree of irrefutability because of their obvious success 
in application, all the more of a hue and cry has been raised re- 
garding his principles of scholarship. The ancient saw that his- 
tories which read too well are suspect is as true today as it was 

in Polybius’ <da.y. *11,1 

Carlyle’s early scientific prepossessions and exceptional schol- 
arship trained and disciplined a mind already capable of ngor 
and precision of thought and of independent judgment. What 
there was of scientific method, as we understand it today, m the 
early nineteenth century, Carlyle’s training and aptitudes had 
tended to give him. Possessing a practical, concrete mind, dili- 
gent and methodical, Carlyle probably would have made an 
Admirable scientist. The mathematician, de Morgan, never ceased 
regretting that in Carlyle the world had lost a great mathema- 

tician, even though it had gained an artist. ... . 

The period of his research into the sources for his work on 

the French Revolution offers particularly clear evidence of Car- 
lyle’s attitude toward historical data, and his belief that absolute 
accuracy must accompany his subjective treatment. The two 
pinions^of History,” he declared in CagWro, are s^^jn acc 
mcy in inquiring, bold imagination in 

up ” He was still feeling his way toward an effective method 
which would combine accuracy with artistry His letters through- 
out 1834, 1835, and 1836 contain many references revealing the 
interaction of his temperament and the materials with which 
he is working. In a letter to Emerson, in 1835, he complained 
that the books he has available are “inaccurate, superficial, 
vague,” and contradict one another hopelessly; and without 
accuracy, at least, what other good is possible?”*'’ In the same 
vein he wrote to his mother: “I am very anxious to be perfectly 
accurate (which I find to have been exceedingly neglected by 
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my forerunners) j the consequence of that is great searching and 
trouble.”®^ He finally reached the point of saturation where 
additional reading added nothing to his impression: “More 
books on it,” he wrote to his brother, “are but a repetition of 
those before readj I learn nothing further by Books 3 yet I am 
as far as possible from understanding it.”®® About the same time 
he recorded in his Journal: 

I have again been resolute about the writing of a book. . . . Subject, the 
French Revolution. Whole boxes of books about me. Gloomy, huge, 
of almost boundless meaning, but obscure, dubious, all too deep for 
me . . . gleams, too, of a work of Art hover past me ; as if this should 
be a work of art. ... I feel at every sentence the work will be strange : 
that it must be so or be nothing but another of the thousand-and-one 
“Histories” which are so many “dead thistles for pedant chaffinches to 
peck at and fill their crops with”; a kind of thing I for one wish to 
have no hand in.® 

Carlyle’s conviction that his “History of Sansculottism” was 
destined to proceed on radical principles guided his choice of 
materials (so far as he had any real choice. Some of the most 
important materials were not accessible to him),®° He had al- 
ready experimented with his “poetico-historical” method of bi- 
ography in the Diamond Necklace and CagliostrOy but his new 
project was to be a truly social biography. The facts he wanted 
were those describing how a revolting people behaved, how so- 
cial life went on when suddenly stripped of the “thin rind of 
habit.” In 1833 he wrote to Mill: '^Understand me all those 
sectionary tumults, convention harangues, guillotine-holocausts, 
Brunswick discomfitures; exhaust me the meaning of it! You 
cannot, for it is a flaming reality.”®’ Again he deplored the fact 
that the information he most particularly desired is not to be 
found : 

For instance, any book about the state of the prisons, the behavior of 
the prisoners under Fouquier-Tinville’s reign.? I have heard of a work 
expressly composed of Bon Mots uttered on the scaffold then. Those 
queues formed at the Bakers’ shops, and generally that whole business 
of the Assignats, how it worked and was endured. ... I do not so 
much as understand sufficiently what an assignat was; and wished 
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often I had been there to buy one when they were so cheap, that I 
might see how it was worded. 

Carlyle’s constant search for graphic details led him to acquire 
pianoforte scores of Ira and the Marseillaise that he might 
both see and hear the music which had inflamed the Parisian 
mobs. He had stored away many impressions of Paris collected 
during his brief visit in 1824- To these he added whatever 
graphic details Mill’s knowledge of Paris could give him, and 
precise descriptive details which he commissioned John Carlyle 
to secure in 1835. Among the latter, significantly, was a request 
for a description of the famous Lanterne, in the Hotel de VilJe, 
and the elm “Tree of Liberty” planted in the Faubourg St. An- 

toine in 1790. 

Carlyle always surrounded himself with maps, portraits, can- 
catures, any real or vivid thing which assisted him to seize the 
details in concrete form. In 1833 he wrote Mill that he has finally 
“dug out a series of Revolution engravings,” and got great 
good out of them. The men and women of the Revolution 
drama gradually came to life under his gaze. Even Mirabeau s 
“uglinels became a kind of truth” to him. Still more valuable 
was Vernet’s “Collection of Caricatures” which contained vivid 
illustrations of the costume and dress of the revolutionary time. 
“I find the whole Revolution nev> to me in a manner, he wrote 
his brother, “when I bring it actually home. The thing ha-p- 
pened, was visible in one form or the other; he who paints a 
Fact and Truth paints Something.””^ Carlyle had the gift of 
translating the trifling detail of costume, speech, manner into 
the corporeal object it represented. The true facts which he cov- 
eted, no matter how trivial or insignificant, he interpreted to be 
the outer garment of human emotions, motives, thoughts; the 
state and structure of the soul” of those whom he was portraying. 
Yet Carlyle was no dealer in conjectural or hypothetical history. 
When he is forced to hypothecate, he does so with sound common 
sense and good judgment, and he candidly offers his conjecture 

for what it is worth. 

Such facts as these that Carlyle sought— the bon mots of con- 
demned men, the queues of breadless Parisians, details about 
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manners and costumes, hints about life within the prisons, are 
biographic and at the same time relate solely to social history. 
He believed that such evidence would give him the insight he 
desired into the “inward life and spiritual condition” of a revo- 
lutionary people. The importance of such materials for his pur- 
poses dwarfed into insignificance the constitutional debatings, the 
governmental problems of taxation, currency, international rela- 
tions, although all of these are glanced at as subsidiary and con- 
tributing to the central problem of how people lived and be- 
haved. He professedly did not desire to describe the “House 
wherein the Life was led, but the Life itself,” of the French 
people. Furthermore, he was not directly concerned with primary 
causes, or proximate issues of the conflict, but with the revolu- 
tionary crisis itself j first as a sociological phenomenon, second 
as a drama of unexampled power and effectiveness in which 
human passions and interests, deprived of their habitual re- 
straints, contended in all their primary strength and force. 

The necessity for concrete visualization led Carlyle to visit, 
whenever possible, the scenes about which he intended to write. 
He drew on his store of impressions of Paris for the French Revo- 
lution, While writing Cromwell and Frederick he searched out 
the actual scenes of all the notable events, particularly the battles. 
Cromwell’s battlefields were visited and the most detailed in- 
formation gathered relative to topography, vegetation, water 
courses, buildings. Two trips were made to Germany in order 
that Carlyle might see all of Frederick’s important battlefields. 
The resulting descriptions of battles are among the most vivid 
in military annals. Carlyle had the graphic mind of a born strate- 
gist. Once he had noted the details of a battlefield, the number 
and position of the natural defenses, the roads leading to and 
from, the nature of the terrain, he was able to reconstruct a 
lively account of the battle on the basis of the barest statistical 
details. Frederick’s victory at Rossbach, or Cromwell’s victories 
at Naseby and Dunbar are described with the most vivid and 
detailed exactitude. The description of Dunbar, indeed, is some- 
times alluded to as the most graphic piece of military description 
in English literature. 
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Interesting instances of the opposite, the want of concrete 
knowledge about places, are Carlyle’s treatment of Cromwell’s 
Irish Campaigns and Frederick’s Battle of Kunersdorf. In 1844 
he noted in a letter: “I have never yet been in Ireland with 
Cromwell, and will not go ... if I can help it. . . . Besides I 
never saw a square inch of Ireland [except] with my mind’s 
eyes, and do not know it at all.”®* The battlefield of Kunersdorf 
“has had the peculiar fate of being blown away by the winds. 
The then scene of things exists no longer; the descriptions in the 
old Books are gone hopelessly irrecognizable.”®® The fact is, the 
scene of Kunersdorf had become a tract of tumbled sand. The 
vegetation had been killed; the wind had set it dancing and the 
scene of Frederick’s battle had become a heaped barrenness; 
“the features of the battle quite blown away, and undecipherable 
in our time.” With the features of the battlefield obliterated, Car- 
lyle found it practically impossible to construct a plausible ac- 
count of the battle. 

While Carlyle seems to have examined every bit of evidence 
available in the preparation of his histories, he preferred what 
we may term primary sources: letters, newspapers, official docu- 
ments, memoirs, pamphlets, anything which had not been sub- 
jected to interpretation by a third person. In the Histoiy of 
the French Revolution” he described what was in his opinion 
one of the “most interesting English biographies ... a long, 
thin Folio on Oliver Cromwell . . . where the editor has merely 
dipt out from the contemporary newspapers whatsoever article, 
paragraph, or sentence he found to contain the name of Old 
Noll, and printed them in the order of their dates. It is sur- 
prising that the like has not been attempted in other cases.”®® 
The Histoire Parlementaire was a source book constructed on 
such a principle, containing pamphlets, books, newspapers, 
ephemeral printings and paintings, even sheets and handbills, 
but unfortunately was not wholly completed while Carlyle was 
writing the French devolution. His most valued sources, the 
hundred volumes of Memoirs, and the picturesque history by 
the anonymous Deux A. mis de la LihertSy seem inadequate to 
the modern scholar. In defense of Carlyle’s scholarly thorough- 
ness, however, M. Aulard maintains that he had found not only 
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nearly everything that was available at the time, but had applied 
critical judgment of the most discriminating sort in weighing 
his evidence. In this respect, M. Aulard considers him superior 
to Thiers, and quite on a par with Michelet and Taine.®^ 

A recent study of Carlyle’s treatment of his Revolution 
sources, with particular regard to the accuracy of his transla- 
tions and general method of dealing with the materials, con- 
cludes that he treated his sources with a “really singular exact- 
ness and fidelity to the original.”®® The translations show 
occasional rearrangement of sentences and phrases to heighten 
the tone, without effecting a definite change of meaning. Carlyle 
had the habit of taking his materials from the memoirs pretty 
much as he found them 5 making his work a “prodigious canto 
of fragments from the memoirs and histories which made up the 
bulk of his sources.” Rather than endeavoring to blend the vari- 
ous details into a smooth-running narrative, he took paraphrased 
bits or actual translations of the details themselves and displayed 
them with a running commentary of Carlylean interpretation. 
This was done freely with the materials on Frederick too. 

The episodic nature of the French Resolution arises thus, in 
Professor Harrold’s opinion, from the episodic character of the 
sources: memoirs, letters, reminiscences, pamphlets, diaries, ma- 
terials naturally deficient in coherence but charged with the 
evocative power of picturesque reality. Carlyle’s work, compared 
with that of his contemporaries, is carefully documented and 
extraordinarily trustworthy. In speaking of Thier’s ten volumes 
on the Revolution, Carlyle criticized the absence of documenta- 
tion. Thiers has only one footnote in the entire ten volumes, and 
that is to a book, without notation of chapter or page.®® Carlyle 
himself cited eighty-three different sources, and the three vol- 
umes contain eight hundred and fifty footnotes, representing a 
really prodigious degree of scholarship.^®® It is probable that 
a student of Carlyle’s treatment of his Cronvuoell and Frederick 
would come to the same general conclusions. Carlyle’s principles 
of scholarship rested fundamentally on the soundest of all foun- 
dations: honesty, intelligence and common sense. Possibly no 
great historian of the impressionistic sort, intent on dramatically 

recreating the past in terms of art, built his structures on so solid 
a foundation. 
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THE ART OF HISTORY IN PRACTICE 

THE CREATIVE CONSCIOUSNESS 

JN THE preceding chapter Carlyle’s attitude toward the histo- 
X rian’s craft was considered, with emphasis upon the vital 
importance of his conception of the function of history in any 
adequate evaluation of his esthetic and scientific theories. The 
present chapter will deal with the more practical problem of what 
methods Carlyle actually used in recapturing an image of the 
past for his readers: “where lies his peculiar sleight of hand in 
this craft.” It will be sufficiently clear by now that Carlyle’s 
attitude toward the craft of history writing was both original and 
daring in its fundamental premises. He deliberately followed the 
example of Schiller in elevating the artist above the antiquarian 5 
but he went much further than Schiller in justifying the license 
he exercised by enlarging the artist’s function to include the 
true business of the antiquarian. How far he succeeded in verify- 
ing his own principles of historical composition is our primary 

concern. . 

The problem of human productivity, in one or another ot its 

many aspects, was central in most of Carlyle’s speculative think- 
ing. We have already pointed out that he sought to avoid the 
dualism inherent in the denomination of the re^on and the 
imagination as separate organs, either one of which might be 
disparaged to the advantage of the other, by considering pro- 
ductivity to lie within the province of a single faculty he called 
“intellect,” which represented a composite of all the faculties of 
mind and will comprising human consciousness. He decried the 
procedure common in his day of assigning separate spheres to 
the faculties of imagination, fancy, understanding, and reason as 
a “capital error,” partly due to the necessities of language, he 
admitted, but dangerous when we permitted the words “to 
harden into things for us We ought to know withal, and to 
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keep forever in mind, that these divisions are at bottom but 
names; that man^s spiritual nature, the vital Force which dwells 
in him, is essentially one and indivisible j that what we call imag- 
ination, fancy, understanding, and so forth, are but different 
figures of the same Power of Insight . . . that if we knew one 
of them, we might know all of them. . . . You may see how 
a man would fight, by the way in which he sings. . . tie is one; 
and preaches the same Self abroad in all these ways. 

Carlyle’s conception of the human consciousness as a dynamic, 
mysterious force, only the surface of which is understood, gov- 
erned his reflections on the process of literary creation. While the 
“Debater and Demonstrator,” whom he ranked as the lowest of 
true thinkers, “knows what he has done and how he did it, the 
Artist, whom we rank as the highest, knows notj must speak of 
Inspiration, and in one or the other dialect, call his work the 
gift of a divinity.” The truest force, and the healthiest, is that 
of which the possessor is unconscious 5 or, expressed in modern 
terminology, the artist has a dual consciousness, two planes of 
consciousness in partial communication, the lower and livelier 
plane feeding the upper, articulate plane. Carlyle voiced his be- 
lief in such a theory of artistic creation in “Characteristics”: 

In our inward, as in our outward world, what is mechanical lies 
open to us: not what is dynamical and has vitality. Of our Thinking 
... it is but the mere upper surface we shape into articulate Thoughts; 

underneath the region of argument and conscious discourse, lies 

the region of meditation; here, in its quiet mysterious depths, dwells 
what vital force is in us; here, if aught is to be created, and not 
merely manufactured and communicated, must the work go on. 
Manufacture in intelligible, but trivial; Creation is great, and cannot 

be understood.* 

The belief that many of the most vital and significant scenes 
in the drama of man’s life are played off the boards in the realm 
of the unconscious was an outgrowth of Carlyle’s revolt from 
the mechanistic association psychology current in his day and 
earlier. Whereas the associationalists explained the continuity of 
mental life by means of innate ideas, static entities lying in wait 
below the threshold of consciousness for their cues before appear- 
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ing on the level of consciousness, Carlyle shifted the emphasis 
from a static to a dynamic subconsciousness and anticipated the 
findings of modern psychology.^ As one present-day writer has 
expressed it, in terms very like Carlyle’s, “daylight conscious- 
ness only flickers over an obscure and voluminous mystery,”* 
The source of the most ordinary man’s ideas are as inexplicable 
as those of the artist. Some place in the twilight region on the 
edges of consciousness or under it we must look for the explana- 
tion of the content of mental processes, including the poet’s in- 
spiration or the historian’s conception as well as the commonplace 
thoughts of lesser beings. 


THE PROCESS OF HISTORICAL COMPOSITION 

Carlyle has left us plenty of evidence illuminative of his gen- 
eral method of composition. Always extremely articulate re- 
garding his own state of mind, he recorded on many occasions, 
in letters and private writings, the semi-hypnotic state, “the half- 
asleep, half lotos-eating mood,” which eventually overpowered 
him when he reached a point of complete saturation with his sub- 
ject matter. It was his custom to steep himself in the materials 
relative to each successive history, a process consuming a consider- 
able length of time, two years or more on the French Revolu- 
tion, four years on Cromvcell, and nearly twelve years on Fred- 
erick, He did not depend upon notes or other aids but rather 
upon a highly assimilative memory. When he finally reached 
the point of saturation and additional research seemed to add 
nothing to his store of impressions, he had formed chains of asso- 
ciations in the “living memory” capable of unraveling themselves 
once a discharge had been set off. 

He made an interesting avowal of this, in reply to a query 

from Alexander Scott ( 1 845). 

I would very gladly tell you all my methods if I had any, but really 
I have as it were none. ... I find that every business requires ... a 
new scheme of operations, which amid infinite bungling and plunging 
unfolds itself at intervals ... as I get along. The great thing is, not to 
stop and break down ... as to the special point of taking excerpts, 
I think I universally, whether from habit or otherwise, rather avoid 
writing beyond the very minimum: mark in pencil the very smallest 
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indication that will direct me to the thing again ; and on the whole 
try to keep the whole matter simmering in the Itving mind and mem- 
ory rather than laid up in paper bundles or otherwise laid up in an 
inert way. For this certainly turns out to be a truth ; only what you 
at last have living in your own memory and heart is worth putting 
down to be printed j this alone has much chance to get into the living 
heart and memory of other men.® 

Carlyle’s confession of the necessity of keeping “the whole 
matter simmering in the living mind” suggests the dual con- 
sciousness familiar to the experience of the poet.® The passages 
leading downward to the subconscious are thrown open during 
the act of composition, and the communication between the upper 
and lower planes is full and free. Carlyle’s letters offer an in- 
teresting series of revelations describing the nature of this experi- 
ence. His earliest comment on the act of composition occurred in 
1823, while he was still engaged on The Life of Schiller. He 
wrote Miss Welsh that original composition “is an agitating, 
fiery, consuming business when your heart is in it: I can easily 
conceive a man writing the soul out of him . . . when the 
matter engages him properly!”^ Significantly, Carlyle’s letters 
contain few comments suggestive of the creative mood during 
the period of the essays and of Sartor, and even of Cagliostro and 
the Diamond Necklace. This is explainable when we reflect that 
Carlyle would have called them (with the exception of Sartor^ 
merely “manufactured,” a product of the upper, articulate level 
of consciousness. While the Diamond Necklace and Calgiostro 
were frankly experiments with the “poetico-historical” narrative 
technique he had fashioned for the “story of the Time-Hat” 
in which his “mind would so fain deliver itself of that ^Divine 
Idea of the World’,” the critical and experimental spirit domi- 
nated their production. Sartor, on the other hand, differed in the 
method by which it came into existence by being composed of 
material that was wholly subjective. Carlyle, in a state Professor 
Cazamian describes as “semi-conscious automatism,” merely pro- 
jected the content of his own consciousness, without the prelimi- 
nary necessity of saturating himself in his subject matter as in 
the case of the later histories. 
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By the time Carlyle undertook the French Revolution his 
method was fairly well developed, and from that period onward 
his letters reveal his state of mind before and during composi- 
tion. He began to assume the dual role of creator and spectator 
which became more pronounced with each work. In 1 834 he 
acknowledged to his brother that his researches had progressed 
to the point where he seemed to learn nothing further from 
books. More books were just a repetition of those already read.® 
Later he wrote his wife in a similar vein: . . it all stands 

pretty fair in my head j nor do I mean to investigate much more 
about it, but to splash down what I know, in large masses of 
colour; that it may look like a smoke and flame conflagration in 
the distance, — which it is.”® 

The tragic loss of the first volume of the French Revolution 
gave Carlyle an opportunity to test the practical value of his 
“poetico-historic” method of writing only what he held “sim- 
mering in the living memory.’”® Probably few historians could 
duplicate his feat of reproducing the lost volume from memory. 
The loss was a severe shock to him, however. He confessed feel- 
ing like a schoolboy whose master has torn his copy. “The thing 
was losty and perhaps worse,” he wrote his brother, ‘^for I had 
not only forgotten all the structure of it, but the spirit it was 
written with was past; only the general impression seemed to 
remain, and the recollection that I was on the whole well satisfied 
with that, and could now hardly hope to equal it.”“ Yet when 
the burnt volume was finally replaced he admitted that the “work 
does not seem . . . very much worse than it was; it is worse in 
the style of expression, but better compacted in the thought.’”® 
This is interesting evidence of what we would normally expect 
to have ocurred: a certain loss of spontaneity resulting from the 
necessity of rekindling the fires of imaginative enthusiasm. The 
ordinary reader can detect little difference in tone in the first 
as compared with the two suceeding volumes; and this fact is 
testimony to the fiery heat engendered by the entire conception 
of the French Revolution. The book was, indeed, what he de- 
clared it to be to Sterling: “a wild, savage Book . . . hot out 
of my own soul ; born in blackness, whirlwind and sorrow.”^® 
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Before the French Revolution was completed Carlyle began 
to liken the creative mood to a spell of enchantment, a figure of 
speech which occurred more and more frequently. In 1836 he 
wrote Sterling that he is “floundering along, hoping that the 
heavy hand of this Enchantment shall be got loosened from me 
(for it is really like a spell) and I be free.” He often recorded a 
mixture of fascination and horror as he felt the spell take hold 
of him. Another letter to Sterling contains characteristic expres- 
sion of this: “If you mean to write a book,” he wrote, “see that 
you have been right despondent, as near hanging yourself as 
might be, for some months before . . . this is true . . . and 
known to me by older experience than yours.” The mood of 
creation was a “descent into primeval Night.” “I have again 
got down into primeval Night, and live alone with the Manes,” 
he wrote Emerson, “. . . uncertain whether I shall ever more 
see day. I am partly ashamed of myself j but I cannot help it.”'^ 
Again, while working on Cromwell^ he wrote Sterling that his 
work looked fruitless: “a mole’s work, boring and digging blindly 
underground i my own inner man is sometimes very busy (too 
busy) but the rest is all silence.’”"* He described his mood simi- 
larly to Emerson: “Partly I was busyj partly, too, as my wont is, 
I was half-asleep: — perhaps you do not know the combination of 
these two predictables in one and the same unfortunate human 
subject.”^® 

With the researches on Frederick the process was the same 
and the sense of dual consciousness was even more pronounced. 
In 1852 Carlyle wrote Emerson: “I am sunk deep here, in effete 
manuscripts, in abstruse meditations, in confusions old and newj 
sinking . . . through stratum after stratum of the Inane, — down 
to one knows not what depth Two years later he was still 
struggling stubbornly through the materials relative to Fred- 
erick’s epoch. bore and dig toilsomely through the unutter- 
ablest mass of dead rubbish, which is not even English, which is 
German and inhuman. . . . And on the whole Fritz himself is 
not sufficiently divine to me ... in short, it oftenest seems 
to me I shall never write any word about that matter; and have 
again fairly got into the element of the Impossible.’”® In 1 855 
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he was still “wriggling and wrestling on the worst possible terms 
with a Task . . . that generally seems not worth doing and yet 
must be done.”'® 

Carlyle frequently likened the process of composition to that 
of gestation. In 1831 he requested the publishers to return his 
essay, Thoughts on Clothes^ because he realized it was not fin- 
ished: “the thing still lives and produces with me,” he reported 
to his brother.®® More than once he alluded to experiencing the 
“birth-throes of a Book.”®' After the completion of the French 
Revolution and Chartism he complained to Sterling that he was 
in a state of complete idleness: “A Book, I suppose, will grow 
in me if I live some years,” he wrote, “but as yet it lies swimming 
over Infinitude; sunk beyond sounding in Chaos and Night, 
Really, I find it a dreadful piece of work to write anything that 
is worth writing.”®® To Emerson he wrote in similar vein: “I 
do feel sometimes as if another Book were growing in me, — 
although I almost tremble to think of it. . . .”®® Fifteen years 
later he told Emerson again: “I even think there is yet another 
Book in me . . . and if it were a right one, rest after that.”®^ 

The assembled evidence is probably more than sufficient to 
demonstrate Carlyle’s extreme subjectivism; the state of “semi- 
conscious automatism” in which he wrote his histories; the sense 
of dual planes of consciousness which overpowered him when he 
had read himself into his subject matter deeply enough to be- 
come possessed by it. It was part of his esthetic theory that the 
artist must attain a state of complete surrender to his conception 
before he can render it in terms vivid enough to reach the “living 
mind” of others. For the historian, working in the sphere of 
reality, the necessity of completely assimilating his materials 
imposes an even greater obligation upon the fusing power of 
the imagination because the material is so generally “dead,” a 
veritable prison house of reality. 

It was at this point that Carlyle blended the methods of the 
scientist and the artist. His methods of research were the recog- 
nized methods of the scientific inquirer. He collected all the 
evidence available; sifted it with patience and scholarly accu- 
racy; and applied to it intellectual standards in which sound 
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intuitive judgment was fortified by scrupulous honesty. In his 
assimilation of the materials, however, his method became that 
of the artist. He did not take notes, or otherwise lay by mate- 
rials “in an inert way,” but absorbed them until they became 
part of the subjective content of consciousness. It was a process 
of “emotionalized thinking,” which a contemporary philosopher 
believes is a characteristic of both the artist and the scientist so 
far as they are of comparable rank."” The creative imagination, 
especially in its highest exercise, cannot work in a vacuurn. Its 
material is fact, somehow experienced."” The only significant 
distinction between the artist and the scientist lies in the kind of 
material to which the emotionalized imagination applies itself. 
Artists usually choose for their subject matter the qualities of 
things of direct experience; while scientists deal with these same 
qualities at one remove, through the medium of symbols."" Car- 
lyle’s fundamental interest in the mystery of the human per- 
sonality led him to consider the materials of history an in- 
exhaustible fountain head, uniting the qualities of things of 
direct experience with the objective scientific reality of proved 
facts. It belongs to the very nature of the creative mind, whether 
artistic or scientific, to seize the particular sort of material that 
stirs it; and to press out the value of that material to become 

the basis of a new experience. , , ^ ^ 

Two requirements were indispensable before Carlyle could 
proceed with a projected undertaking. The first was to get a 
“blazing, radiant insight into the fact itself”; the second was 
the “kindling of the heart round the object.” Without these two 
essential qualities, Carlyle could make nothing of his conceptions. 
In 1 842 he wrote Sterling that the 

first and last secret of Kunst^ is to get a thorougli intelligence 
of the jact to be painted, represented, or in whatever way set forth; — 
the jacty deep as Hades, high as Heaven, and written so^ as to the 
visual face of it, on our poor Earth! This once bla-z.ing within one, 
if it will ever get to blaze, and bursting to be out, one has to take 
the whole dexterity of adaptation one is master of . . . and contrive 
to exhibit it one way or other.®® 

The process by which Carlyle’s enthusiasm was slowly kindled 
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on the Cromwell and Frederick projects is fully revealed in his 
letters. He sought to get a “credible face-to-face acquaintance” 
with the periods and the men who lived in them, in terms of 
contemporary experience, which was difficult because they seemed 
so generally unintelligible to his own century. Mainly for this 
reason he found the resurrection of Puritanism to be not a ‘^tenth- 
part such a subject as the French Revolution, nor can Art of 
man make such a book out of it.” Carlyle gradually came to 
“see,” however, that “this Cromwell was one of the greatest 
souls ever born of English kin.”^® He became convinced that 
a “Great Man does lie buried under this waste continent of 
cinders, and a Great Action,” could he but “unbury them, present 
them visible, and so help, as it were, in the creation of them.”^° 
The same genetic process took place in connection with Fred- 
erick. He wrote to Emerson: “Being in a reading mood . . . and 
not being capable of reading except in a train and about some 
object of interest” he had taken to reading about Frederick 
(having approached it twice before).®" In a year or two he had 
“tumbled up, in a loose way, an immense amount of shot rubbish 
on that field . . . not with much decisive approach to Frederick’s 
selj. . . . The man looked brilliant and noble . . . but how 
love him, or the sad wreck he lived and worked in?” He did 
not “even yet see him clearly; and to try making others see 
him?” Frederick attracted Carlyle at first sight still less than 
Cromwell because he had even less subjective sympathy for 
eighteenth century Europe than he had possessed for Puritan 
England. Frederick was “not half or tenth-part such a man as 
Cromwell, that one should dive and swim for him in that man- 
ner.”®® Yet the “vague shoreless nature” of the subject and the 
“want of sufficient love for lean Frederick” gradually yielded 
to continued research, and Frederick eventually became a “pretty 
little man,” veracious, courageous, invincible in his small sphere, 
even if he never rose into the empyrean regions.®® 

By no “art or aid of Clio” could Carlyle ever make a history 
of a man or of an historical epoch as long as it remained inac- 
cessible to his concrete imagination. The fullness of emotion 
and spontaneity of utterance which characterized his work were 
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the result of a long period of incubation in which he steeped 
himself in the recorded materials. He underwent the subjective 
process of feeling himself into the objective situations; observing 
the related events; reconstructing what he saw and heard. After 
a prolonged period of assimilation, expression became an acute 
necessity, and its form more or less inevitable. Once he had 
gained a “credible face-to-face acquaintance” with the fact to 
be represented, it began to “blaze” within him, “bursting to be 
out”; and the act of composition resolved itself into the effort 
to ^‘exhibit it one way or another,” with the “whole dexterity 
of adaptation” at his command. 

THE SECRET OF BEING GRAPHIC 

We have observed Carlyle’s own documentation of the men- 
tal state out of which his histories took their being, yet we are 
possibly no nearer an understanding of the fundamental mystery 
that lies implicit in the relationship between the raw materials 
and the finished product. Of what does the artist’s “inspiration” 
consist? Modern psychology is not much closer to a clue than 
were the romanticists of Carlyle’s generation who considered 
genius an underived force out of God’s own hand, mysterious 
and inexplicable. Carlyle advanced beyond most of his contem- 
poraries, and anticipated the modern attitude, in insisting that 
all so-called inspiration occurs only within the limits of the in- 
dividual’s capacity. The artist’s revelation may be a flash-up from 
the unconscious; but it never occurs to men who are weak either 
intellectually or morally. Carlyle had no more patience than 
have contemporary students of the problem with the Platonic 
conception of divine inspiration as a power outside the artist 
which moves the hand that writes the poem.®* He believed that 
the poet’s power is only the sight that sees more clearly, the 

ability to embody the revelation more truly in act or word than 
do other men. 

Artists as a class have a more lively subconscious than other 
men, in Carlyle’s opinion. They possess what he called “lively 
minds,” wherein lie the “foundation of every sort of talent 
poetical and intellectual.” Such a mind expresses itself in a “per- 
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petual, never-failing tendency to transform into shape, into life, 
the opinion or feeling of the poet. Carlyle did not mean ‘‘mere 
metaphor or rhetorical trope,” which he rightly regarded as the 
“scaffolding of the edifice which is to be built up (within our 
thoughts) by means of them.” The poet’s conceptions take form, 
possess visual existence; the “poet’s imagination bodies forth the 
forms of things unseen, his pen turns them to shape.”®® Homer 
surpassed all men* in possessing such an emblematic intellect, 
though not far behind him were Shakespeare, and Goethe, Burns, 
Defoe, Richardson. 

Carlyle gives us further insight into his conception of the 
secret of being graphic in the essay on Burns. He believed that 
Burns was distinguished no less “for the clearness than for the 
impetuous force of his conceptions.” Who ever uttered “words 
more memorable,” or found a single phrase sufficient to depict 
a whole scene? he asked. Burns had a “resonance in his bosom for 
every note of human feeling,” a “lightly moved and all conceiv- 
ing spirit” which was wedded to a “fierce prompt force” in grasp- 
ing the subject, “fixing the full image of the matter in his eye 
. . . amid a thousand accidents and superficial circumstances, none 
of which misleads him.”®® No poet ever excelled Burns in this 
graphic power of description; “three lines from his hand and we 
have a likeness.” 

It is no accident that Carlyle brought such subtlety and in- 
sight to the analysis of the workings of the plastic or concrete 
imagination; it was the sort he himself possessed. His type was 
so strongly marked, moreover, that he had little real sympathy 
for or understanding of the opposite emotional or “diffluent” 
imagination, with its abstractionist tendencies, such as Emerson 
possessed. The plastic imagination tends always to construct 
images in “subservience to the dictates of objective reality.”®^ 
The opposite or diffluent imagination tends to transform reality 
to become a “carrier of the strange ecstacles and despairs of the 
inner life.” The plastic imagination, when so strongly accented 
as Carlyle’s, becomes “intoxicated with the aspects of sharply 
individualized things”; it belongs, therefore, most frequently to 
those who are sensitive to spatial measures, linear representa- 
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tionsj and tend to represent the world in vivid and concrete 

images with definite space-time relationships and definite sensory 
values.^® 

The demand of Carlyle’s strongly plastic imagination for the 
concrete, the visual in art, led him to decide that the artist’s aim 
“is, above all things, to be memorable.”®® This thought holds the 
secret of Carlyle’s technical method of historical narration. The 
writing of history, in his opinion, was not mere chronological 
narration, or analysis, but the resurrection of the past by means 
of such facts as he possesses in such a way as to be “memorable.”^® 
These facts may be mean, or trivial or even ugly, but if real and 
well presented, they will force a lodgment in the mind of the 
reader and evoke images in the “susceptive memory as indelibly 
bright as to seem more real than reality itself.” Emerson ac- 
knowledged Carlyle’s own power to achieve this effect when 
he told him his words were “barbed and feathered [so] the 

memory of men cannot choose but to carry them whithersoever 
men go.”*^ 

Carlyle evidently gave much serious thought to the origin 
and effect of this “genius for description” which he believed to 
contain the secret of the artist’s power, before he attempted to 
exploit his own possession of it. Particularly in the essays on 
Burns, Goethe, and the speculative essay “Biography,” he specif- 
ically discussed the secret of being graphic. Half its effect, he 
believed, depended on the quality of the artist’s vision of*the 
thing, as we have already pointed out. The object must have been 
real, and it must have been seen, from the artist’s point of view 

The other half, however, depended upon the observer, and the 
question then becomes: 


How are real objects to be so seen; on what quality of observing or 

sty e of describing, does this so intense pictorial power depend? Often 

a slight circumstance contributes to the result; some little, and to ap- 

IKarance, accidental feature is presented; a light gleam, which i^ 

stantaneously the mind, and urges it to complete the picture 

and evolve the meaning thereof for itself.*® ^ ccure, 

In the course of these essays, Carlyle cited two interesting 

examples of what he considered an effective resuscitation of f 
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“reality” by means of this so-called “genius for description.” 
The first is from Clarendon, and when we recall his careful study 
of Clarendon as early as 1822, his remarks take on added sig- 
nificance. 

We ourselves can remember reading, in Lord Clarendon, ivith jeel- 

ings ferhafs somehotv accidentally opeTied to it^ certainly with a 

depth of impression strange to us then and now, that insignificant 
looking passage, where Charles, after the battle of Worcester, glides 
down, with Squire Careless, from the Royal Oak, at nightfall, being 
hungry: how, “making a shift to get over hedges and ditches, after 
walking at least eight or nine miles, which were the more grievous 
to the King by the weight of his boots (for he could not put them 
off when he cut off his hair, for want of shoes), before morning they 
came to a poor cottage, the owner whereof, being a Roman Catholic, 
was known to Careless. 

The rustic hides the king in his haymowj brings him bread and 
buttermilk j finally exchanges clothes with him. What was there 
in this anecdote that “somehow accidentally awakened” Carlyle 
to the profound effectiveness of the graphic portrayal of facts in 
the re-creation of the past? It is not Charles or Careless who 
tears asunder the “blanket of the Night” and stands there for a 
moment visible to us. It is the sudden vision of the nameless 
rustic who opens a vista into that dead age and vanished manner 

of existence. 

This, then, was a genuine flesh and blood rustic of the year 1651 j he 
did actually swallow bread and buttermilk (not having ale and bacon), 
and do field labor: with these hob-nailed “shoes” has sprawled through 
mud roads in winter, and, jocund or not, has driven his team afield 
in summer; he made bargains; had chafferings, and higglings, now a 
sore heart, now a glad one . . . toiled in many ways, being forced to 
it, till the strength was all worn out of him. . . . How comes it, that 
he alone of all the British rustics who tilled and lived along with him, 
on whom the blessed sun on that same “fifth day of September” was 
shining, should have chanced to rise on us. . . . We see him but for 
a moment; for one moment, the blanket of the Night is rent asunder, 
so that we behold and see, and then closes over him— forever.^® 

Another “indelible and magically bright . . . little Reality” is 
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cited from Boswell’s Johnson, It is the familiar anecdote in which 
Boswell tells of Johnson being accosted by a prostitute, “in itself 
the smallest and poorest of occurrences,” but conveyed with a 
compelling sense of reality because Boswell convinces us of its 
truth by making us see it with our mind’s eye, making us hear 
Johnson’s voice as he dismissed the girl “without harshness.” 
“Johnson said, ‘No, no, my girlj it won’t do’j and then ‘we 
talked’ — and herewith the wretched one, seen but for the twin- 
kling of an eye, passes on into utter Darkness.”*^ 

These passages which Carlyle employed to demonstrate his 
conception of how the historian may resurrect the past in terms 
of a graphic image have two striking features in common. One 
is the extremely concrete character of the image itself, possessing 
a blend of motor, visual and auditory qualities. The second and 
more striking feature is the particularization of the anonymous 
figures of the seventeenth century rustic and the eighteenth cen- 
tury prostitute. The individuation of these anonymous figures is 
accomplished in so subtle and effective a way that the “blanket” 
of the past is torn agape and the reader not only catches an 
authentic glimpse of the social pattern of existence but has a 
sense of immediacy, of participation in it. The nameless rustic 
becomes no less a flesh-and-blood reality than King Charles him- 
self. Emerson hinted at the secret of this when he declared that 
before history could become “fluid and true,” “all public facts 
are to be individualized, all private facts are to be generalized.”*® 
In anecdotes such as these we have the dual quality of the indi- 
viduation of the “public fact” and the generalization of the 
“private fact.” History cannot be comprehended except by re- 
lating the “public facts” to the individualized human equation; 
and simultaneously lifting the “private fact” to the generalized 
sphere of the universal attributes of the human personality. 

In Past and Present Carlyle gives us a better instance of the 
effect obtainable from the individuation of a particular fact than 
the examples he cited from Boswell and Clarendon. Jocelin de 
Brakelonde made the briefest mention of a visit John Lackland 
once paid St. Edmundsbury; of how he boarded there with his 
retinue for a fortnight; of how he left as payment “thirteen 
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pence.” Carlyle took this meager anecdote and did not merely 
retell it; he relived it in terms of Jocelin’s own experience. Lack- 
land had been 

. . . daily in the very eyesight, palpable to the very fingers of our 
Jocelin: O Jocelin, what did he say, what did he do; how looked he, 
lived he; — at the very lowest, what coat or breeches had he on? 
Jocelin is obstinately silent. . . . With Jocelin’s eyes we discern almost 
nothing of John Lackland . . . with our own eyes and appliances, in- 
tensely looking, discern ... a blustering, dissipated human figure, 
with a kind of blackguard quality air, in cramoisy velvet . . . with 
much plumage and fringing; amid numerous other human figures 
of the like; riding abroad with hawks; talking noisy nonsense, — tear- 
ing out the bowels of St. Edmundsbury Convent (its larders namely 
and cellars) in the most ruinous way, by living at rack and manger 
there. Jocelin notes only, with a slight subacidity of manner, that the 
King’s Majesty . . . did leave, as gift for our St. Edmund Shrine, a 
handsome enough silk cloak, — or rather pretended to leave, for one 
of his retinue borrowed it of us, and we never got sight of it again; 
and, on the whole, that the Dominus Rexy at departing, gave us 
“thirteen sterlingii,” one shilling and one penny, to say a mass for him; 
and so departed, — like a shabby Lackland as he was. . . . How much 
in Jocelin, as in all History, and indeed in all Nature, is at once in- 
scrutable and certain; so dim and yet so indubitable; exciting us to 
endless considerations. For King Lackland was there, verily he; and 
did leave these tredecim sterlingn . . . and did live and look in one way 
or the other, and the whole world was living and looking along with 
him! There, we say, is the grand peculiarity; the immeasurable one; 
distinguishing, to a really infinite degree, the poorest historical fact 
from all Fiction whatsoever.^® 

M. Henri Poincare, the French mathematician, cited Carlyle’s 
use of this small historical fact as a means of illustrating the 
difference between an artist and a scientist. To Carlyle, the fact 
that John Lackland passed by here once is a reality surpassing 
all the theories in the world. M. Poincare suggests that the scien- 
tist’s attitude would be just the opposite: “John Lackland passed 
by here; that makes no difference to me, for he will never pass 
this way again.’”’ A fact, M. Poincare maintained, is not a fact 
except in relation to other facts, and unless it permits us to infer 
further facts. 
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M. Poincare is assuming the point of view of the typical man 
of science who looks at the individual as a link in an endless chain. 
The individual is interesting only as one of a series of like indi- 
viduals. The supreme fact to which Carlyle called our attention 
— the mystery of the origin of the individual life and personality 
— M. Poincare does not pretend to solve. Carlyle studied history 
from the standpoint of the individual considered, not only as one 
in a geneological series extending back through remote time, but 
as a world in himself. The individual is both a microcosm and a 
macrocosm. It was by the process of particularizing the individ- 
ual, making him like all others and at the same time like no 
other, that Carlyle endeavored to resurrect the past for his read- 
ers. 

Carlyle’s thinking upon the problem of particularization led 
him to realize that the fundamental secret of being graphic lay 
in the artist’s selection of details. The image he uses must not be 
merely a material copy of the thing seen if it is to possess the 
desired evocative power. The image must be only a highly sug- 
gestive part of the whole j “some slight detail, some little, and 
to appearance, accidental feature” must be presented. The read- 
er’s imagination is drawn to supply the representative meaning 
or content value of the image while his attention is centered on 
the sensory detail. The latter acts as the ‘light gleam” which 
“instantaneously excites the mind” and urges it to complete the 
picture, and evolve the meaning thereof for itself. 

Carlyle’s thought bears a remarkable resemblance to that of 
his great French contemporary, Gustave Flaubert. With the lat- 
ter’s realistic method, Carlyle’s has many points in common. 
Flaubert believed that the means to the degree of individuation 
which would give a complete illusion of reality was to find the 
unknown or unremarked quality in each object we contemplate."*® 
Even the smallest and most trivial object has about it some 
feature or quality distinguishing it from all others of its kind. 
The problem is to find it 5 and when found, to discover the one 
noun that will express it; the one verb capable of giving it life- 
the one adjective properly qualifying it. The artist must know 
how to eliminate the ordinary details which everyone perceives 
and to throw into strong and distinct light aU those which have 
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remained unperceived by the ordinary observer. It is from these 
latter that the evocative power of his image is derived. 

Emerson also testified to the power to fix the “momentary 
eminency of an object,” which he found so remarkable in Car- 
lyle, as a power residing in “the detachment or sequestration of 
one object from an embarrassing variety.’”® Some minds, he 
wrote, have the capacity to give an “all-excluding fullness to the 
object, the thought, the word they alight upon, and to make 
that for the time the deputy of the world.” The probkm of 
accomplishing adequate individuation so as to effect a union be- 
tween the sense of immediacy and the consciousness of a content 
value derived from the deposit of experience embedded in the 
self from the past is highly complex. Each artist has his own 
method, and does not exactly repeat himself in individual in- 
stances. A brief consideration of Carlyle’s use of imagery may 
throw a little light on the numerous technical devices he carried 
in his full quiver of artistic resources. 

Carlyle’s use of imagery 

We have already pointed out that Carlyle’s entire theory of 
esthetic response rests upon the spontaneous act of psychic par- 
ticipation on the part of the one contemplating the work of art. 
This process of “feeling in,” of assuming attitudes and emotions 
in obedience to the demands of the artist, imparts, to the one 
contemplating, a response intensified by the intimate realization 
of the artist’s meaning through actual subjective experience. In 
this experience, imitation probably plays the most subtle part, 
particularly in the understanding of human personalities, which 
it was Carlyle’s chief concern to portray. Through inner imita- 
tion, “psychic posturings, and organic echoes,” we assume a for- 
eign personality 5 we become aware of how it feels to behave in 
such and such a way; then we read back into the other person our 
consciousness of how his behavior feels.®® In the subjective reali- 
zation of the motor and emotional attitudes of the person por- 
trayed resides the unique esthetic experience. The image lodged 
in the “susceptive memory” has become “so indelibly bright” as 
to be “more real than reality itself.” 
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What are the characteristics of the image as Carlyle used it? 
It is evident that the requirements of biographic word-painting 
should rest upon images which most effectually stimulated the 
reader to the act of inner imitation: i.e., kinetic, auditory, visual, 
and tactile images. These indeed are the kinds used most freely 
by Carlyle. Adequate treatment of the richness of Carlyle’s 
imagery and its effectiveness in graphically portraying biographic 
facts would more than fill a volume devoted to it alone; and 
the present limited space permits little more than mention of 
the several qualities of his pictorial power. A few illustrative 
instances will be cited, each one of which could be multiplied 
many times, if space permitted. 

The most remarkable characteristics of Carlyle’s imagery are 
those by means of which he creates a sense of substantiality in the 
thing represented. His pictorial images always convey the im- 
pression of occupying a position in the visible, concrete world of 
space and time. He accomplished this primarily by means of 
spacing; by introducing the element of time (mention of the 
date or hour of day, of the seasons, of the weather) ; by imparting 
a feeling of the energy and rhythm of life through the medium 
of a phrase with a motor value. His pictorial images have a three- 
dimensional quality: a sense of depth as well as length and 
breadth. Thus he succeeded admirably in verifying his belief that 
the most effective representation of historical action must be 
“solid,” as contrasted with the mere “linear” character of con- 


ventional historical narrative. All action, he wrote in the essay 
“On History,” is extended in depth as well as in length and 
breadth; “that is to say, is based on Passion and Mystery, if we 
investigate its origin.”®" But passion and mystery are subtle 
affective qualities, to be evoked through a stimulus to the emo- 
tions. This Carlyle sought to do by means of his “historico- 
biographic” details. Like Homer, Tacitus, and Shakespeare (no 
one of whom distinguished between history and poetry), Carlyle 
was not interested in presenting a “nomenclature of things done 
or a dusty herbarium of events,” but in exhibiting to view those 
springs of action in which events, great and small, take their rise 
While the sensory appeal of Carlyle’s imagery is so immediate 
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that the reader feels his senses as well as his imagination en- 
gaged, Carlyle seems to have had little conscious regard for the 
purely sensorial values. At least they were dwarfed by the mean- 
ing or content value of his images. His prose has an impressively 
marked rhythm and a richness of auditory imagery, yet he seems 
to have been uninterested in music. His visual imagery is still 
more vivid than the auditory, though it seems to have been 
divorced from an interest in other forms of representative art. 
He had a keen eye for color, for line and design, but his interest 
was fixed not on the quality but on the spatial representation. In 
short, his images furnish us with the material for esthetic judg- 
ments rather than esthetic pleasures. The latter are usually re- 
garded as a matter of immediate apprehension j while esthetic 
judgments are the fruit of reflection. It is by means of esthetic 
judgments that we share the interpretative process of the artist 
and become, not a spectator only, but an actual creator of the 

experience transmuted into art. 

Emerson commented, rather ruefully, on Carlyle’s constant 
tendency to form a graphic image: “those thirsty eyes, those por- 
trait eating, portrait painting eyes of thine, those fatal percep- 
tions have fallen full on the great forehead which I followed 
about all my young days.”” The pictorial portrait which elicited 
this comment is a good instance of Carlyle’s success with a purely 
auditory effect. His impression of Webster had been of a “suffi- 
cient effectual man. . . . The sound of him is nowise poetic- 
rhythmic j it is clear, one-toned, you might say metallic, yet dis- 
tinct, significant, not without melody.”®® 

The use of auditory imagery is particularly frequent in the 

French Resolution. The surging roar of inflamed mobs, the 
“grim-silent seas” of people, the bellowing of the “mad, mad- 
making voice of rumor,” the “Thunder-peals of Fury stirred on 
by Fear” admirably convey the impression of confusion, of vio- 
lence and terror. “The Cry, To Arms, roars ten-fold 5 steeples 
with their metal storm-voice boom out, as the sun sinks . . . the 
streets are a living foam-sea, chafed by all the winds, as seven 
hundred thousand individuals, on the sudden, find all their old 
paths, old ways of acting and deciding, vanish from under their 
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feet. And so there they go, with clangour and terror . . . headlong 
into the new Era.”®* 

The mixture of auditory and kinetic effects is responsible for 
some of the most effective scenes in the book: the taking of the 
Bastille, for example, is as audible to the reader’s imagination as 
it is lively and exciting. The effect is subtly heightened by inter- 
rupting the account of the roaring mob with a brief description 
of how the 

. . . Bastille Clock ticks (inaudible) in its Inner Court there, at its 
ease, hour after hour, as if nothing special . . . were passing! It tolled 
One when the firing began; and is now pointing toward five, and 
still the firing slakes not, — Far down in their vaults, the seven Pris- 
oners hear muffled din as of earthquakes; their Turnkeys answer 
vaguely.”®® 

Still more effective is the description of Mirabeau declaring 
the Third Estate to be the National Assembly. The King, reti- 
nue, Noblesse, most of the Clergy filed out of the States General, 
“through grim-silent seas” of people. 

Only the Commons Deputies file not out; but stand there in gloomy 
silence, uncertain what they shall do. One man of them is certain ; 
one man of them discerns and dares! It is now that King Mirabeau 
starts to the Tribune, and lifts up his lion-voice. Verily a word in 
season; for, in such scenes, the moment is the mother of ages! ! . . . 
List to the brool of that royal forest-voice; sorrowful, low; fast swell- 
ing to a roar! Eyes kindle at the glance of his eye: — National Depu- 
ties were missioned by a Nation; they have sworn an Oath; they — 
but lo! While the lion’s voice roars loudest, what Apparition is this? 
Apparition of Mercurius de Breze, muttering somewhat! “Speak 
out,” cry several, — “Messieurs,” shrills de Breze, . . , “you have 
heard the King’s orders! ” — Mirabeau glares on him with fire-flashing 
face; shakes the black lion’s mane: “Yes, Monsieur, we have heard 
what the King was advised to say; and you . . . are not the man to 
remind us of it. Go . . . tell those who sent you that we are here by 
the will of the People, and that nothing but the force of bayonets 
shall send us hence!” And poor de Breze — shivers forth from the 
National Assembly; and also . . , finally from the page of history.®* 

The invitation to psychic participation in such passages is not 
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to be resisted. The use of direct conversation, whether docu- 
mentary or conjectural, is highly effective in stimulating the 
reader to the process of ‘^inner imitation” or psychic participation. 
Two instances from Cromwell^ one wholly conjectural, the other 
documentary, are further illustrative of this. Carlyle found the 
name of “Oliver Cromwell, Cornet” in the Army Lists j took 
him to be the great Oliver’s eldest son, “now a stout young man 
of twenty. ‘Thou too, Boy Oliver, thou art fit to swing a sword. 
If there ever was a battle worth fighting, and to be called God’s 
battle, it is thisj thou too wilt come! ’ The other instance is the 
familiar anecdote which describes Cromwell’s dismissal of Mr. 
Hitch, the “scandalous minister,” and the choir-service in Ely 
Cathedral. The Governor of Ely, with a 

. . . rabble at his heels, with his hat on, . . . walks up to the Choir, 
says audibly: “I am a man under Authority; and am commanded to 

dismiss this Assembly,” then draws back a little, that the Assembly 

may dismiss with decency. Mr. Hitch has paused for a moment; but 
seeing Oliver draw back, he starts again: “As it was in the begin- 
ning” — ! — “Leave off your fooling, and come down. Sir!” said 
Oliver, in a voice still audible to this Editor; which Mr. Hitch did 
now instantaneously give ear to. And so, “with his whole congrega- 
tion,” files out, and vanishes from the field of History.®® 

Carlyle’s visual imagery, like the auditory and motor, was 
always concerned with creating a sense of viability and an affec- 
tive judgment; almost never with creating a purely pictorial 
effect. Very often the reader is made to see notable scenes through 
the eyes of one whose emotions are already involved, as when 
Cromwell witnessed the beheading of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
the trial of King Charles; or one of the glimpses we get of 
Robespierre, through the eyes of Mirabeau, or of Marie An- 
toinette’s trial through the eyes of Robespierre. Carlyle’s por- 
traits are usually of the predominantly sensual sort, using spatial 
or color attributes, with auxiliary kinetic qualities introduced to 
give a sense of movement. The extremely vivid picture of Monk 
Samson may be cited. 

The Reader is desired to mark this Monk. [Carlyle frequently fixes 
our attention in this manner.] A personable man of seven-and-forty ; 
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stout-made, stands erect as a pillar; with bushy eyebrows, the eyes of 
him beaming into you in a really strange way; the face massive, grave, 
with “a very eminent nose’*; his head almost bald, its auburn remnants 
of hair and the copious ruddy beard getting slightly streaked with gray. 
This is Brother Samson ; a man worth looking at.®® 

One other, too, of a very different sort: Marat, singled out by 
the historian from among the six hundred deputies to the States- 
General. 

Surely, also, in some place not of honour, stands or sprawls up queru- 
lous, that he too, though short, may see, — one squalidest bleared mor- 
tal, redolent of soot and horse-drugs; Jean Paul Marat of Neuchatel! 
O Marat, Renovator of Human Science, Lecturer on Optics; O thou 
remarkablest horse-leech, once in D’artois Stables; — as thy bleared 
soul looks forth, through thy bleared, dull-acrid, woe-stricken face, 
what sees it in all this?®® 

This portrait is a good instance of Carlyle’s employment of dis- 
sonant, unpleasant details to convey the emotional tone he de- 
sired. One other deputy’s portrait might be added — one who 
commanded a different tone from the historian: 

There is one there who, by character, faculty, position, it fittest of all 
[to rule]. . , . He with the thick black locks, will it be? With the 
black booths heady fit to be “shaken” as a senatorial portent? Through 
whose shaggy beetle brows, and rough-hewn, seamed carbuncled face, 
there look natural ugliness, small-pox, incontinence, bankruptcy, — and 
burning fire of genius. ... It is Gabriel Honore Riquetti de Mirabeau, 
the world-comp>eller ; man-ruling Deputy of Aix.®' 

Carlyle’s gallery of historical portraits is conceded to be the 
largest, the most varied, and the most effective in the annals of 
historical literature.”* Many figures that passed under his “stereo- 
scopic” eye are still much as he left them; Mirabeau, Marie An- 
toinette and Louis XVI, Marat and Robespierre, Lafayette 
Cromwell, Friedrich Wilhelm I, the “Great Drill Sergeant.’’ 
He had a sure, quick insight into character and motive, and an 
unfailing sense for the qualities that would “ticket” his characters 
in an unforgettable way. Emerson called his method a “wonder- 
ful new system of mnemonics, whereby great and insignificant 
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men are ineffaceably ticketed and marked and modelled in mem- 
ory by what they were, had and did.’’®^ Carlyle verified beyond 
cavil that “biographic’’ history is the most “memorable” kind of 
history because it is the most vivid, the most dramatic, the most 
stimulating to the esthetic judgment. From his own point of 
view he also verified his further conviction that the ultimate 
value of history is its social value expressed in terms of the work 
it does in the world. 

Related to Carlyle’s use of imagery as a fundamental feature 
of his style is his use of figurative language j his apt compari- 
sonsj his employment of hyperbole and metonymy^ his irre- 
sistible weakness for nicknames. Robespierre, “the sea-green in- 
corruptible,” has never shaken off Carlyle’s descriptive epithet. 
Neither has “horse-leech Marat” j nor “Cromwell-Grandison” 
Lafayette, the “thin constitutional pedant” 5 nor “the Prince of 
Quacks” j nor “the Great Perslfleur”j nor “perpetual President” 
Maupertuis; nor August “the Physically Strong,” nor “the little 
corporal”; to name only a few out of Carlyle’s gallery who have 
remained fixed in the public memory by the apt nicknames he 
coined for them. This cartooning device, in which the part is 
substituted for the whole, or a simple attribute is allowed to 
represent a concrete object, is a short-circuiting procedure which 
has the specific psychological effect of narrowing the conscious- 
ness with a subsequent emphasis on whatever is at the point of 
focus. It gives rise to striking, frequently grotesque, but nearly 
always unforgettable effects. Carlyle’s thought stuff was highly 
emotionalized, woven largely of motor and organic threads. His 
tendency to exaggeration was the inevitable result of his desire 
to create in the reader as vivid an emotion as he himself felt. 

Carlyle’s imagination was of the metaphorical kind, further- 
more, which delighted in the process of substitution and identi- 
fication of ideas; in the union of quite heterogeneous things to 
create a new mental content. His use of metaphors fused in the 
fire of an intense emotional mood is prevalent in his writing 
from Sartor to Frederick; reaches a kind of climax of intensity 
in the French Re*volution; diminishes in emotional intensity but 
increases in humor and variety in Past and Present and Frederick, 
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One recalls Emerson’s description of the latter as “infinitely the 
wittiest book that was ever written.”®* 

After reading the Diamond Mecklace^ first fruit of Carlyle’s 
method, Emerson wrote its author that the “eye” of his readers 
would be bewildered by the “multitude of brilliantly colored 
hieroglyphics” which characterized his ^‘stereoscopic style” 5 a 
style “so vast, enormous, related to all the world, and so endless 
in details.”®® Sterling, too, in his criticism of Sartor , complained 
of the “heightened and plethoric fulness” of Carlyle’s style j its 
accumulation and contrast of imagery j its occasional jerking 
and almost spasmodic violence; and above all, the painful sub- 
jective excitement, which seems the element and groundwork 
even of every description of Nature.”®® 

Carlyle received the criticism of his friends on his “Gothic 
efflorescence” as part of the appointed order, and persisted in his 
own way. Current tendencies encouraged him in his experiments 
m expression; his friends learned to tolerate and then to admire; 
and the reading public grew increasingly responsive as Carlyle’s 
successive histories made plainer his artistic purpose. Fie desired 
above all else to appeal to the affective judgment of his readers; 
and he adhered to the romantic principle that “mood-toning” 
y means of the sensuously unpleasant as well as the pleasant, 
t e sad and melancholy, the dissonant and misshapen, the ugly 
an grotesque, was a surer means of securing the desired effect 
t an the harmonious and symmetrical. “Incompleteness always 

hints at Infinitude.” 

OTHER TECHNICAL DEVICES 

While imagery and metaphor were the fundamental elements 
o ^ arlyle’s biographic method of writing history, he had a 
variety of other artistic devices. Some of these contributed to the 
sense of spatial reality; others to temporal reality. The reader is 
constantly made to feel, not how unlike his own day were those 

^ u how like it. There are constant references to 

tjic stable and fixed realities as the rising and setting of the sun, 

^ e march of the seasons, the sowing and harvesting of crops. The 
Motional overtones which surround such universal happenings as 
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birth, death, marriage, parenthood, are freely invoked. He be- 
lieved that men are not interested in history for the sake of the 
events and personalities themselves j but because these things 
happened and these men lived in God’s world, which has changed 
little since Homer’s day. 

This capacity to make time seem like a transparent veil and 
the past and future seem a part of the ‘‘contemporaneous present” 
Carlyle demonstrated most vividly in Past and Present, “Bozzy” 
Jocelin opens to mankind the floodgates of authentic Convent 
gossip. We listen, because “even gossip, seven centuries off, has 
significance.” “List,” says Carlyle, “how like men are to one 
another in all centuries.” While we listen Carlyle artfully ex- 
ploits every item of biographic fact, every morsel of gossip, every 
concrete detail relating to how men managed life in the twelfth 
century. We watch the government of the Convent, the collec- 
tion of tithes and revenues, the acquisition of food, even the 
repairing of houses. We accompany Monk Samson on a journey 
to Romej we observe the disciplining of recalcitrant monks. 
What we see is how, “in its undeniable but dim manner,” old St. 
Edmundsbury spins and tills, and laboriously keeps its pot boil- 
ing, and St. Edmund’s Shrine lighted, “under such conditions 
and averages as it can.”®^ 

The use of dates, frequently the day of the week or the 
month, a phrase relative to the weather or the diurnal routine, 
conveys a sense of homely realism and authenticity. The pouring 
rain which wetted the Commons Deputies as they waited “under 
mean porches and at back doors” while the King and nobles 
filed into the assembly of the States-General added a final afflic- 
tion to the already sore trials of the outraged Third Estate.®® 
The effect of this vivid detail in rendering the scene both sig- 
nificant and memorable to the reader is greater than pages of 
analysis of sovereign rights, legal issues, constitutional questions. 
If the reader is interested in the constitutional aspects of the ques- 
tion, he will find this inadequate, but if he is interested, as the 
vast majority of readers are, in understanding the motives and 
complex emotional attitudes which nerved the Third Estate to 
take the law into its own hands and declare itself the National 
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Assembly, arbiter of France’s destiny, he will find in Carlyle’s 
account a credible reality. 

Details about the weather frequently add a heightening effect 
of violence and terror to battle scenes. The battle of Dunbar, for 
example’ had a dramatic setting against wild storms. Cromwell’s 
soldiers stand to their arms all night j “being upon an engage- 
ment very difficult indeed. The night is wild and wet — second 
of September. . . . The Harvest Moon wades deep among clouds 

of sleet and hail We English have some tentsj the Scots have 

none. The hoarse sea moans bodeful, swinging low and heavy 

apnst these whinstone bays; the sea and the tempests are 
a^broacij all else asleep but we. • . ^^><39 

There is occasional use of anecdotes of a grotesque or ludi- 
crous nature, yet vivid and concrete, which shake the reader into 
an instant perception of a visible reality. This is one of Carlyle’s 
most striking means of individuation. Describing Nasebv Hill 
scene of the battle of Naseby, he mentions “hollow spots, of a’ 
ran vegetation” still to be seen on that broad moor, and under- 
stood to be burial mounds. He tells of the discovery of “two 
ancient grinder teeth, dug lately from that ground. . . . Sound 

them very large; which ate their break- 
on the fourteenth morning of June two hundred years ago, 

do clenched once in grim battle, had never work to 

do more in this world.”^® 

resurrection of an obscure but indubitable 

ovt “glorious victory 

over the Flemings at Fornham” in 1 1 73 : ^ 

discoverably, stiff runs or stagnates 

a I^elreT"'' T present as 

of Henrv /t Northumberland. Copper pennies 

poor Ila^ fjiar [ = -™tted out from the pouches of 

the river Lark its '^“h them. In 

fond Dflettantism^ ^ was fished up ... an antique gold ring; which 

Countess Leice^t believe may have been the very ring 

river. Nay few away, in her flight, into that same Lark 

. . . long a fixture in the soil . . . there was laid bare, under its 
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roots, “a circular mound of skeletons wonderfully complete” all radi- 
ating from a centre, face upwards, feet inwards . . . evidently the 
fruit of battle; for “many of the heads were cleft, or had arrow holes 
in them.” The Battle of Fornham, therefore, is a fact, though a for- 
gotten one; no less obscure than undeniable, — like so many other 
facts.^^ 

Another effective means of making the reader realize the 
solid tissue of happenings which constitute the pattern of history 
at any one moment, is the use of contemporaneous occurrences. 
Oliver Cromwell, for instance, registered for his first term at 
Cambridge the day that Shakespeare died. 

Oliver’s Father saw Oliver write in the Album at Cambridge; at 
Stratford, Shakespeare’s Ann Hathaway was weeping over his bed. 
The first world-great thing that remains of English history, the Liter- 
ature of Shakespeare was ending; the second world-great thing that 
remains of English History, the armed Appeal of Puritanism to the 
Invisible God of Heaven . . . was beginning.^* 

Again, an extensive world-transaction, the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, occurred while Oliver Cromwell “walked peacefully 
intent on cattle husbandry, that winter day, on the grassy banks 
of the Ouse at St. Ives.” Far away on the battlefield of Lutzen, 
Gustavus Adolphus, shot through the back, sank from his horse 
with the words: **Ich habe Bruder; rette This 

kaleidoscopic device, particularly effective with readers whose 
knowledge of history is extensive, is used more freely in Fred- 
erick than elsewhere. It is the primary means by which Carlyle 
keeps the crowded canvas of continental Europe distinctly be- 
fore the reader. He even carries us beyond the seas, to Braddock 
and Wolfe’s campaigns in America, giving brief, vivid glimpses 
of Washington’s expedition to Fort Duquesne, the rough trip 
through the forest and over mountain. He lavished his descrip- 
tive powers on even the most ancillary and remote incidents j 
so that they stand in the mind of the reader as vividly as the 
most significant. 

A final technical device may be noted here, and that is Carlyle’s 
tendency to heighten our sympathy or engage our interest in a 
person by hinting at his future, when it would be useful, or re- 
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calling illustrative incidents out of his past, thus impressing the 
reader with a constant sense that he is in possession of the entire 
history centrally seen. Sometimes he compresses a whole biog- 
raphy into a paragraph or two, particularly in Fredericky where 
the stage is crowded with figures. The effect resembles that of the 
Greek chorus, recalling the past, hinting at the future, especially 
if bodeful, Carlyle seemed under the necessity of following all of 
the personalities who come under his eye to the end of their 
careers. Possibly no phrase recurs more than this ultimate one: 
^and thus he vanishes from History.” Frequently he uses the 
moment of greatest triumph to acquaint the reader with the ulti- 
mate destiny of a character, as in his narration of the bright role 
“Dogleech” Marat played in the storming of the Bastille. Car- 
lyle reminds him of a different role he will soon play: “Great, 
truly, O thou remarkable Dogleech, is this thy day of emergence 
and new-birth: and yet this same day come four years — ! — 
But let the curtains of the Future hang.”^"* This epic tendency 
became more pronounced as Carlyle grew older. In Frederick 
It is the chief factor accounting for the work^s length and rather 
unwieldy proportions. To readers with whom subjective interest 
m personality is paramount, however, possibly no other of Car- 
lyle^s devices is more pleasing, 

Carlyle’s thoughts on style 

*rbcre are always two parties to a good style,” Carlyle wrote 
his brother in 1836, “the contented Writer and the contented 
Reader.’”® The language in which Carlyle’s thought clothed it- 
self was necessarily abrupt, vivid, ejaculating, because he intended 
It as a heightened rendering of dramatic speech. If the subject 
suffered frequent divorce from the verb, or sharply cut phrases 
did without the subject-object relationship altogether, the effect 
^ired was that of direct speech, the nervous, broken rhythms 
which have become a commonplace in English prose of the pres- 
ent generation. Carlyle declared his principle of style in the 
mtroducto^ essay on Goethe prefacing Wilhelm Meister in 
^ principle from which he never departed. “Language, in 
the hands of a master, is the express image of thought ... it is 
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the body o£ which thought is the soul.”^® He quoted Lessing’s 
phrase— ‘“Every man has his own style, like his own nose”j and 
agreed with Lessing that “the outward style is only to be judged 
of by the inward qualities of the spirit which it is employed to 
body forth . . . the former may vary into many shapes as the latter 
varies. . . . The grand point is to be genuine, vigorous, alive.” 
If Carlyle incited a perennial “quarrel between the nominative 
and the verb”j disdained the science of grammar in a “certain 
latitudinarian spirit j dealt liberally in “parentheses, dashes, and 
subsidiary clauses”; Invented new words and altered old ones; 
used “figures without limit”; it was because the meaning his 
words subserved seemed to require it.” “These poor people 
seem to think a style can be put off or put on, not like a skin 
but like a coat,” he wrote Sterling, but is not a “skin verily a 
product and close klnsfellow of all that lies under it; exact type 
of the nature of the beast; not to be plucked off without flaying 

and death ?’”« 

THE SENSE OF ARTISTIC FINALITY 

A word remains to be said about the principle upon which 
Carlyle constructed the architectural design of his histories. In 
general, he followed Schiller’s plan of proceeding from “emi- 
nence to eminence, and thence surveying the surrounding scene.” 
His histories are not built around the strict chronological prin- 
ciple; but the materials are gathered up into masses which are 
successively exhibited, minor facts being grouped around some 
leading one to which our attention is chiefly directed. Yet few 
historians give a more effective impression of the stream of events 
flowing through time, borne along by an inner momentum which 
does not depend upon the narrator. This Carlyle attained, partly 
by the sagacious choice of details, partly by copious use of “time, 
occasion, circumstance, and name of some eye witness, which 
serves both a realistic and a scholarly purpose.” 

Professional historians complain that Carlyle emphasized 
events, particularly in his treatment of the French Revolution, 
which they regard as less important than other events which he 
neglected altogether. Yet Carlyle’s choice needs no defense if 
we judge his history as Carlyle believed one should judge any 
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work of art: i.e., in the light of the artist’s express intention. His 
selection of details from among the materials at his disposal 
precisely suited his purpose, which was not to write a consti- 
tutional history, nor a political history, nor a party history of 
the French Revolution, but a sociological history. The ‘^history of 
a mind,” Emerson called it j possibly no phrase describes it more 
aptly. Carlyle organized the confused emotional pattern of the 
French people during the revolutionary years around striking 
and symbolic events. Hence it is that the insurrection of women, 
and the fete of the Champ de JVIars (the importance of which 
has sadly diminished among professional historians) take their 
places along with the storming of the Bastille and the formation 
of the National Assembly. Professor Cazamian likened the struc- 
ture of the French Resolution to a perfectly organized drama 
in three acts.®® Actually Carlyle found the structure ordained in 
the logic of the events themselves. He deliberately took the 
French people to be the collective hero of his bookj and he 
followed the action of the collective causes throughout. The 
events are always presented to us from the standpoint of the 

oik heroj and only those events in which the collective group 
plays a part are exhibited. 


Carlyle apparently intended to do a history of the Puritan 
Revolution on much the same principles. He soon found, how- 
ever, that “poor Oliver” was buried under such a “scandalous 
a^umulation of Human Stupidity” that no real historical work 
ot art could be composed of such a “waste continent of cinders.” 
ave come at last to the conclusion” he wrote Emerson, “that 

^ Book on Cromwell j that there is no rest for me 
do it. This point fixed, another is not less fixed . . . that a 
jiook on Cromwell is impossible. Literally so. . . .”®^ He at 
ength discerned that one thing alone was possible, and that was 
e gathering of Oliver’s letters and speeches, stringing them to- 
^ er according to their order in timej “a series of fixed rock- 
ummits, in an infinite ocean of froth.” Carlyle edited the letters 
11 on this principle, and the result achieved was, after 

hav^ of Cromwell as artistic and complete as he could 

e wis ed. The Cromwell volumes are about “half letters, half 
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comment” 5 very dull, said Carlyle, but legible enough as a 
“kind of life of Oliver.” 

Carlyle’s ingenious elucidations of Cromwell’s letters and 
speeches convey so vivid an impression of reality as to be a true 
reflection of real life. His interpretations of Oliver’s motives, 
of the working of his mind in speech and action, of his relations 
with his family, his friends, his enemies, imparts a unified and 
artistic impression of a complete human personality. Modern dis- 
coveries have altered details, have thrown new light on his mo- 
tives and hesitancies, and even have altered the details of the 
magnificent picture of the battle of Dunbar. But adding and 
subtracting details in any of Carlyle’s histories tends to effect 
conscientious accuracy, at the cost of destroying the illusion of 
reality. Until Dryasdust can demonstrate that even the most 
just and accurate documentation of historic events represents 
more than a “more or less plausible account of the transaction,” 
the sacrifice of the illusion of reality effected by the greatest 
historians of the past is uncalled for. 

Carlyle’s effort to synthesize the history of eighteenth-century 
Europe proved too vast in design to be made wholly subject to 
the rules of art. Frederick alone of Carlyle’s histories falls short 
of the artistic unity which characterizes the French Revolution^ 
Crom'welly The Life of Sterling, Past and Present, Yet few 
histories carry the reader’s interest as steadily forward through 
eight long volumes as does this; nor is it wanting in harmony 
of design. Its episodic and somewhat fragmentary method exer- 
cise the reader’s patience; but interest is never lacking. Carlyle 
seemed fatigued by the vastness of his own synthetic vision in the 
later volumes of Frederick; he relied more and more on notes 
scattered through the text in small print, interpolations ob- 
viously of material he had prepared and introduced without the 
final effort of assimilation into the body of the text. In these 
notes, which Carlyle sometimes attributes to Dryasdust, some- 
times to a “learned Professor,” sometimes to an “Able Editor” 
without deceiving the most casual reader, we may see the raw 
materials of Carlyle’s histories in the first form in which his 
imagination has cast them. 
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Carlyle sensed strongly the inviolable character of his his- 
tories once they were a complete and artistically unified whole. 
In the introductions to the second and third editions of Cronv- 
he confessed his reluctance to take apart his book and insert 
the flood of letters and documents relating to Cromwell which 
had been brought from hiding by the first edition of Carlyle’s 
history. ^To unhoop your cask again,” he wrote, ^^and try to 
insert new staves, when the old staves, better or worse, do already 
hang together, is what no cooper will recommend.”®^ The neces- 
sity of admitting new evidence which materially altered or cor- 
rected any features already assigned to Cromwell, he freely 
^mittedj ^^imited only by this consideration: not to damage by 
It to a still greater degree the already extant, and so by one’s 
effort accomplish only loss.” For all such letters as neither added 
to nor subtracted from his portrait, he created an appendix, ‘^a 
loose back-room . , , not bound to be organic or habitable,” into 
which such might be swept. 

^ In the preface to the Third Edition Carlyle proclaimed the 
inviolability of the artistic unity with still more confidence. The 
influx of new Cromwell material had revealed nothing of real 
^portance affecting the outlines of the portrait as Carlyle had 
drawn it. The problem had been 

11 improve the Book as a practical Representation of Crom- 

We s Existence in this world, but in hindering it from being injured 
^ from being swollen out of shape by superfluous details, de- 

ace by dilettante antiquarianism, nugatory tag-rags; and in short 
turned away from its real uses, instead of furthered toward them.®® 

conception of the ‘Veal uses” of history is the irrecon- 
th^ ^ point of difference between his point of view and that of 

th^ scientific historian. Sir Alfred Lyall warns us 

at the nature of the times compels the acceptance of the change 
t*om^ the artistic to the scientific conception, though we may re- 
^ct It as unavoidable.®* The significant tendencies of the twenti- 
^ century all point to the writing of history based upon ex- 

aWe*^^^ ^osearch, the accumulation and minute sifting of avail- 
c etails, the relentless verification of every statement, the 
ensive cultivation of a contracted area — tendencies which Car- 
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lyle acknowledged to be the limitations of Dryasdust. There are 
those among the professional historians themselves, however, 
who believe that the scientific history is merely an accumulation 
of the materials for an imaginative historical synthesis such as 
Carlyle gave usj and that the day of the great literary historians 
is not past, but merely eclipsed for the moment. 



VI 


CARLYLE’S POSITION AS A HISTORIAN 


/“■—SHE FOREGOING analysis has been limited, deliberately, to an 
A expository account of Carlyle’s fundamental attitude as a 
historian. A proper appraisal of his attainments in historical litera- 
ture can be made only in the light of a full understanding of his 
conception of the art of history, which included both philosophic 
interpretation of the historic processes themselves, and the 
method of handling the materials of history. Without interpre- 
tation, in Carlyle’s opinion, there could be no selection; and 
without method there could be no organization, synthesis, or, 
ultimately, effective presentation. Few historians have applied 
more effectively a rigorous and well-disciplined mind to a critical 
understanding of their own intellectual operations than Carlyle. 
Few have adhered more consistently to their own standards of 


scholarly accuracy and scrupulous integrity. 

A grasp of Carlyle’s fundamental attitude requires more than 
a fleeting knowledge of his historical writings. It demands pri- 
marily a careful study of his letters, his notebooks, his essays and 
other early writings. Without a genetic study of these, the evi- 
dence offered by the histories is inconclusive. Above all, the 
student of Carlyle as a historian must pursue his own way and 
disregard the dubious and untrustworthy opinions of those whom 
we would naturally expect to have the most impartial judgment. 
Even a cursory review of the stock criticisms which possess wide 
currency among the professional historians reveals how inade- 
quately Carlyle’s theories have been understood, and how readily 
succeeding generations of critics have been willing to accept the 
judgments of their predecessors, without question and without 
review of the evidence. It is readily admitted, of course, that 
Carlyle might have expected some retaliation from Dryasdust for 
a lifetime of abuse. But the modern historian should ask himself 
if Carlyle’s charges were not true, and whether he himself does 
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not bring precisely the same charges against the pedantic anti- 
quarian whom Carlyle dubbed Dryasdust. Lord Morley re- 
marked that Carlyle’s genius gave him a right to mock at the 
ineffectiveness of Dryasdust, but his ‘^genius was also too true to 
prevent him from adding that always needful supplement of a 
painstaking industry that rivalled Dryasdust’s own most strenu- 
ous toil.”^ 

Undoubtedly the most serious charge brought against Carlyle 
by his professional critics was that he arbitrarily defined the 
limits of his own task. The methods he employed could not be 
recognized as legitimate and sound because they were applicable 
only by one with his undeniable genius. No matter how rigor- 
ously scrupulous Carlyle may be shown to have been in his ap- 
proach to his materials, or how careful and accurate in his use 
of authorities, the fact remains that he was not subject to gen- 
erally recognized rules. When the charges brought against him 
are seriously examined, this appears to be the first and most 
grievous. The imaginative reconstruction of the past which he 
effected could not be added to nor subtracted from, without spoil- 
ing it altogether. One might inquire whether the results he 
obtained could not have been accepted at their face value, but 
the ideals dominating historical scholarship, particularly in the 
late nineteenth century, made no allowances for acknowledged 
works of art. No one could deny that Carlyle’s imaginative re- 
constructions of vanished events and characters had immense 
power as art, but it could be denied that they were history. 

This point of view toward literary history has been voiced 
recently by Professor Shotwell. Admitting that history ‘‘should 
be preserved, not as detached specimens, but as living organisms” 
if it is to recover successfully “the living past,” the scientific his- 
torian has reason to be “eternally distrustful” of the literary 
historian.* History, a poor enough mirror of reality in any case, 
“is readily warped by art,” and rhetoric is art of the most formal 
kind. The historian’s “method of investigation often seems to 
weaken as his rhetoric improves.” Art, according to Professor 
Shotwell, “distorts into ordered arrangement the haphazard, un- 
formed materials which chance produces or preserves. It sets its 
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pieces like an impresario and completes with convincing- elegance 
the abrupt and incomplete dramas of reality. All history writing 
does this to some degree, since it is art. But rhetoric passes easily 
over into the sphere of conscious distortion. A phrase is worth 
a fact 5 and a fact must fit the liking of the audience, or serve to 
point a moral.”® A strictly scientific definition of terms would 
condemn Professor ShotwelPs identification of rhetoric with art. 
In fact, it is not clear precisely what Professor Shotwell does mean 
by his use of “rhetoric” and “art.” Certainly the truth attained 
by a poetic representation of reality is not to be confused with the 
spurious copy of the truth to be found in rhetoric. 

A similar view has been expressed by Professor Cheyney. 
Literary history is open to suspicion because of its deliberate 
choice of theme, and “the accompanying vices of a weak hold 
on reality and incautious use of materials.”^ The literary historian 
thinks first of his reader, only secondarily of his facts. He is 
striving to produce an esthetic effect, not to elucidate the past. 
He does not look narrowly at what he finds in the sources 5 
he carelessly misinterprets, and he neglects what he does not find 
suitable. His ^^creative imagination” even tends to find things 
which are not there. Professor Cheyney acknowledges that the 
use of the imagination is an absolute necessity in all intellectual 
production; but it is also a dangerous foe to clear and exact 
knowledge. The same snares reside in “literary devices,” toward 
which the scientific historian must maintain an attitude of wary 
caution. He must keep in mind the facts, and not be too much 
concerned with the method of presentation. If he is scientific, 
and at the same time vivid, it must not be by deliberate planning, 
but as if by accident.® 

These expressions of opinion tend to indicate a want of intro- 
spective inquiry into the exact nature of the intellectual opera- 
tions the historian must undertake, in contrast with Carlyle’s 
self-knowledge. The function of the imagination in modern 
scientific historiography is precisely what it was understood to be 
by Carlyle: a process of subjective assimilation of the materials, 
and a fusion of them into an organic unity. The overt process 
of articulation by which the fused product is turned into written 
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history is the point at which the expressive skill or narrative 
excellence of the historian enters. The process by which rhetoric 
is manufactured, on the other hand, is objective, calculated, and 
artificial. Such opinions, moreover, impugn the motives of the 
literary historian. They imply that his aims are necessarily less 
disinterested than those of the scientific historian. They imply 
that he is bent on creating art, and therefore is not primarily 
interested in resuscitating the past and would willingly distort 
it to secure the esthetic effect or point a moral. Most of the 
specific criticisms of Carlyle are shot through with inferences 
based on such assumptions. Whether we have demonstrated 
sufficiently that such charges are unsubstantiated or irrelevant, 
it is important to understand the thought patterns out of which 
they have arisen in considering Carlyle’s eclipse as a historian. 

A second important reason for Carlyle’s eclipse lies in the fact 
that he represents the apotheosis of the romantic movement in 
historiography. Just as the romantic historians of the early 
nineteenth century disparaged and sought to invalidate the 
theories of the historians of the Enlightenment, so the scientific 
school of the late nineteenth century disparaged the romanticists. 
Their points of view had nothing in common j their ideals were 
not compatible j and yet they shared, with Carlyle for example, 
the same intimate relationship that Carlyle had shared with his 
eighteenth<entury predecessors. The scientific historians had 
received their initial impetus toward historical research in an 
environment colored by the great prestige of romantic literary 
history. Their attitude shows emphatic evidence of the same 
negative conditioning toward romantic theories that Carlyle had 
held toward rationalist theories. Judged thus, it is possible to 
understand and even forgive the emotional bias of their criticism j 
but it is difficult to forgive a later generation, which has largely 
turned away from the narrowly scientific hypothesis, for con- 
tinuing to compound the errors of their elders. 

It is possible to understand, too, the ‘‘university tabu” against 
Carlyle in the late phases of his career. The critical methodology 
imported from Germany was naturalized in England largely 
through the patient and scholarly efforts of Professor Stubbs of 
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Oxford (later Bishop of Oxford). Stubbs was an admirable 
scholar and philologist who devoted a long and arduous life to 
more or less unrewarded efforts in editing and publishing the 
documentary sources of early Knglish history. His Constitutional 
History of England, published in 1874, was a wise, impartial, 
scholarly, and not very readable contribution to historical scholar- 
ship. His Essays in Medieval and Modern History, on the other 
hand, display a philosophic conception of his task, and a subjective 
grasp of his materials, with a corresponding effectiveness of pres- 
entation, which raise them to the level of fine historical writing. 
The theories he advances in the half dozen speculative essays 
contained in this volume challenge comparison with Carlyle’s. 

It seems singularly unfortunate, therefore, that Stubbs and the 
group of which he was the center (including E. A. Freeman and 
J. R. Green), whose methods were different but whose ideals 
of interpretation and scholarship differed little from Carlyle’s, 
should have held both Carlyle and Macaulay in suspicion, mainly 
because of their prestige with the reading public. 

Carlyle suffered further obloquy from his position as master 
of J. A, Froude, and the consequent necessity of shouldering re- 
sponsibility for Froude’s limitations. Historiographers generally 
agree that Froude was a great historian in many respects. He was 
one of the first students of medieval and renaissance history to 
work almost altogether from unpublished documents. He pos- 
sessed a narrative style practically without rival for brilliancy, 
sustained excellence and perspective. Essentially honest and sci- 
entific in general method, he had nevertheless a chronic tendency 
toward trivial inaccuracies and carelessness in his use of sources. 
His culpabilities subjected him to severe attacks from his pro- 
fessional colleagues, particularly the Oxford group,® More than 
any other historian he dramatized the weaknesses of the literary 
historians and gave the couf de grace to literary history. The 
“nemesis of Froude” did more than damage Carlyle’s reputa- 
tion as a man 5 it also helped greatly to eclipse his reputation as a 
historian. 

Carlyle’s modern position as a historian receives added il- 
lumination when we contrast it with Macaulay’s. The emotional 
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bias and generally negative attitude so dominant in the criticism 
of Carlyle is lacking in the criticism of Macaulay. Macaulay was 
Carlyle’s only contemporary rival among serious historical writ- 
ers. Both men attained great fame among their contemporaries 
although Macaulay’s arrived sooner and was of a more popular 
nature than Carlyle’s. They knew each other casually and 
mingled in the same society. Carlyle read Macaulay’s histories 
“with interest and astonishment,” but Macaulay never glanced 
at Carlyle’s, according to his nephew and biographer. With re- 
gard to their essential points of view a more complete antithesis 
could scarcely be found than that between Carlyle and Macaulay, 

Macaulay owed nothing to the romantic tradition in historiog- 
raphy. He perpetuated the nationalistic, partisan tradition des- 
cending from Hume through Hallam. Like Hallam, he substi- 
tuted Whig ideals for the Tory principles of Hume. In addition 
to the historical essays which appeared at regular intervals be- 
ginning in 1825 in the Edinburg Review, his output of historical 
writing is confined to the History of England from 1660 to i6$8, 
the first volumes of which appeared in 1848. He interpreted the 
“Glorious Revolution” in terms of bourgeois values, and became 
the great apostle of middle class philosophy. He had a genius 
for narration and story-telling of the energetic, swift and voluble 
sort. His style runs to action and movement j and is devoted to 
the display of objective details. It has the hardness of wrought 
metal and none of the “liquid continuity” of an author possessed 
by his subject instead of merely possessing it. Lord Morley re- 
marked that he could not imagine Macaulay “as meditating, as 
modestly pondering and wondering, and possessed for as much 
as ten minutes by that spirit of inwardness, which has never been 
wholly wanting in any of those kings and princes of literature 
with whom it is good for men to sit in counsel.’” Macaulay was 
not capable of the spirit of analysis, or the “divine spirit of 
meditation.” One can allow for his partisan bias, but even so 
his judgments are superficial, wanting in penetrative insight, and 
frequently untrustworthy. 

Carlyle referred to him as ‘^an emphatic, tei^ely forcible per- 
son, but unhappily without divine idea,”® His philosophy repre- 
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sented “the sublime of the commonplace.” Lord Morley re- 
marked that Macaulay’s entire success and reputation depended 
upon the fact that his work ^^abounded in the commonplace.”® 
He came on the world just as the middle classes were expanding 
into enormous prosperity, and were becoming alive to the exist- 
ence of literary interests. Macaulay threw a “golden halo round 
the secularity of the hour . . . the narrowest limitations of the 
passing day.’”® He was silent on the deep and universal prob- 
lems of humanity j he contributed no philosophic ideas or social 
truths to the speculative stock} he never paused to brood over 
the complex intricacies of motives and causes, impulses, calcula- 
tions, and incentives. His favorite historian and model among 
the ancients was Thucydides, and when we recall that Carlyle’s 
was Tacitus we have the best possible contrast between the men. 

Yet H. E. Barnes calls Macaulay’s History of England “the 
most brilliant of English contributions to historical literature, 
as well as a valuable, though partisan, body of historical knowl- 
edge.”^’ Professor Gooch is more moderate in his judgment, 
although no less tolerant of Macaulay’s limitations. He calls 
Macaulay the first historian to produce a work which could be 
read by every literate person. He acknowledges that Macaulay 
never grasped the notion that there has been a history of the 
human mind paralleling that of events, that he was partial, 
unfair in his judgment, unsound in his scholarship, and deficient 
in the lighting and shading necessary to set forth facts accurately. 
He admits that Macaulay honestly believed that the Whig mani- 
festo represented the ultimate in political wisdom, but, says Pro- 
fessor Gooch, it is unfair to apply to his works the same standards 
as those we apply to professional scholars! He is the “most bril- 
liant of English historians,” even if he is “one of those who 
possess the least weight.’”^ 

We referred briefly in the introductory chapter to Carlyle’s 

immense prestige as a historian in his own day. His French 

Revolution, although it encountered much unfavorable criticism 

from the more conventional critics, was well received by his 

most discerning contemporaries. John Stuart Mill, in reviewing 
it, declared it ® 
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. . . not so much a history, as an epic poem, and notwithstanding this, 
the truest of histories. His [Carlyle^s] characters are realities, like 
those of Shakespeare’s plays. An ordinary historian sets before us 
mainly his opinions, Mr. Carlyle brings the thing before us in the 
concrete; and in short, brings us acquainted with persons, things, and 
events, before he suggests to us what to think of them. This is the 
very process by which he arrives at his own thoughts.^^ 

John Sterling’s essay on Carlyle, written in 1839, likewise 
judged his history of the French Revolution as a “genuine, 
breathing epic. Complete and fixed in its design, it thrills with 
life blood through and through.’”* It is a “book that makes the 
heart ache more than Tacitus, though somewhat in the same 
way.” Carlyle’s theory of the social organism and of individual 
psychology was entirely too advanced for the Coleridgean Ster- 
ling, but he does not miss the most important thing: that Carlyle’s 
great power is in the historic delineation of men and events, to 
which he gives extraordinary vividness and boldness; and this, 
“not by knack or system, or a draughtsman’s eye for the out- 
wardly picturesque, but by intense feeling of the effectual and 
expressive everywhere, and of the relation in which all objects 
stand to the natural hearts of men.”"® Sterling perceived, too, the 
truth which became a stumbling-block for so many; that to Car- 
lyle the objects of chief interest are the memorable persons — 
“men who have fought strongly the good fight” — but the objects 
chiefly exciting his passionate sympathy are the 

. . . dusky millions of human shapes that flit around us and in history 
stream away . . . their hunger and nakedness, their mistakes, ter- 
rors, pangs and ignorances, press upon his soul like personal calami- 
ties. Of him more than of all other English writers, perhaps writers 
of any country, it is true that . . . man, however distant and rude 
a shadow, is to him affecting, venerable, full of a divine strength, 
which, for the most part, is rather cramped and tortured than ripened 
to freedom in this fleshly life and world. 

Emerson’s opinion of the French devolution is a blend of the 
best of the other verdicts. Like Sterling, he was particularly 
impressed by Carlyle’s interest in the social group as a whole, and 
not just the outstanding figures. More deeply than any other 
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of the contemporary critics, he perceived Carlyle’s sociologico- 
psychological interest which possibly was the most advanced and 
least understood of his fundamental attitudes. “I think you have 
written a wonderful book, which will last a very long time,” 
Emerson wrote Carlyle. 

I see that you have created a history, which the world will own to be 
such. You have recognized the existence of other persons than officers, 
and of other relations than civism. You have broken away from all 
books and written a mind. It is a brave experiment, and the success 
is great. We have men in your story and not names merely; always 
men, though I may doubt sometimes whether I have historic men. 
We have great facts, — and selected facts, — truly set down. We have 
always the co-presence of Humanity along with the imperfect damaged 
individuals.’® 

Thackeray’s criticism of the French Resolution reveals the 
force of the impression Carlyle made on the cultivated but some- 
what worldly readers of his time. Neither so wise nor so profound 
as Emerson, Thackeray yet realized that the ^^strange storm of 
applause and discontent” raised among the critics and the reading 
public had its origin in the undoubted genius of the author of 
the French Revolution. Too many of Carlyle’s early critics, said 
Thackeray, damned him because they were too lazy to expend 
the energy his books required or they had not yet “passed the 
veil of Kantian philosophy.” The book 

. . . betrays most extraordinary powers — learning, observation and hu- 
mor. Above all, it has no Cant. It teems with sound, hearty philosophy 
(besides certain Transcendentalisms which we do not pretend to 
understand). It is the product of genius, if any book ever was. It 
wanted no more for keen critics to cry fie upon it. Clever critics who 
have such an eye for genius, that when Mr. Bulwer published his 
forgotten book concerning Athens, they discovered that no historian 
was like to him; that he on his Athenian hobby, had quite out-trotted 
stately Mr. Gibbon; and with the same creditable unanimity they 
cried down Mr. Carlyle’s history, opening upon it a hundred little 
piddling sluices of small wit, destined to wash the book sheer away; 
and lo! the book remains, it is only the poor wit which has run dry.’’ 

Carlyle’s contemporary reputation as a historian was estab- 
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lished by the French Revolution, Each succeeding history added 
to his influence and scholarly prestige. But paralleling his grow- 
ing fame was an under-the-surface development of several cur- 
rents of thought which eventually converged to form the stream 
which has dominated historiography for the past half century. 
First was the critical methodology imported from Germany. 
Leopold von Ranke believed that history should be objective, 
scientifically impartial. The historian’s duty is to collect his 
sources, present a neutral mind like a highly polished mirror and 
permit the past to reproduce itself, ^^wie es eigentlich gewesen 
est.^^^^ Another stream of influence was that emanating from 
Comte and exemplified in English thought in the History of 
Civilisation (1857) of Thomas Buckle. Comte, Guizot, Buckle, 
and their followers believed that the process of history could be 
reduced to fixed laws based on the influence of man’s physical 
environment in determining the course of his history. 

Greater than Buckle in the amplitude of his intellectual reach 
and influence was Karl Marx. A more instructive parallel cannot 
be found in ninetenth century thought than that between Marx 
and Carlyle. Contemporary residents of London, their actual 
orbits probably never crossed. Marx’s collaborator, Engels, ac- 
knowledged the influence of Carlyle in the powerful Condition 
of the Working Classes in 1844, which was partly inspired by 
Past and Present. If Carlyle had known Marx, he would have 
found little to admire in his historical materialism. They waged 
battle over the opposite phases of their eighteenth century in- 
heritance. Carlyle’s profoundest stimulus came from the negative 
quality of the rationalization of historical traditions, the denial 
of soul to the world. Karl Marx, on the other hand, carried 
that rationalization to its ultimate consequences by logically 
analyzing and discrediting historical mysteries and traditions. 
Professor Berdyaev observed that 

the impugnment of the mystery of the “historical” in the sphere of 
religion initiated at the Reformation, became more general in the age 
of the Enlightenment and reached its full development as a fundamen- 
tal principle of historical science in the nineteenth century. Marxian 
materialism pursued this process of the de-animation of history and 
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the annihilation of its inner mysteries by the reduction of the historical 

process to terms of production, and the development of mankind’s 
productive resources.^® 


Ail forces other than economic are secondary, contingent. The 
historical process, in the Marxian dialetic, is devoid of soul, of 
spiritual reality, of mystery. Culture, religion, art, society itself, 

in movement and 

devoid of substantial reality.”^*® 

The economic determinism of Marx developed a type of evo- 
lutionary doctrine which, coinciding with the Darwinian dis- 
coveries in the biological field and the scientific methodology im- 
ported from Germany, established the most vital current in late 
nineteenth-century historiography. The scientific advances during 
the period deepened the emphasis on the material and economic 
forces, hugely expanded the sphere of historical research, and 
opened up the allied fields of philology, archaeology, anthro- 
pology , sociology, and economics. The writing of history became 
more and more secondary to the study of sources, the collection 
and criticism of documents, as the scientific school gradually 
achieved preeminence. The impulse initiated by Voltaire and the 
eightheenth-century rationalists was fed by the speculations of 
Comte, Marx, Buckde, Niebuhr, von Ranke, and Savigny, and 
culminated in the mighty tide of scientific historiography which 
reached its crest near the turn of the twentieth century. 

Criticisms of the assumptions underlying the theories of the 

scientific school were not wanting even in its heyday. Lord Mor- 
ley admitted: 


. . . It may perhaps be contended that the conception of history has 

on the whole gone back rather than advanced within the last hundred 

years. There have been signs in our own day of its becoming narrow 

pedantic, and trivial. It threatens to degenerate from a broad survey 

of great periods and movements of human societies into vast and 

countless accumulations of insignificant facts, sterile knowledge and 

frivolous antiquarianism, in which the spirit of epochs is lost, and the 

direction meaning and summary of the various courses of human 
history, all disappear.*^ iuinan 

Such an admission becomes more significant when we recall Lord 
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Morley’s position as a leader in the positivist movement of late 

nineteenth century rationalism. 

Frederic Harrison, writing a little later, deplored the fact 
that the modern school of historians, under the influence of 
Ranke, Guizot, and Sir Henry Ellis, devoted themselves to 
‘^original research rather than eloquent narrative. The scientific 
study of limited periods, special institutions and minute details, 
has displaced the old conception of history as literature and 
caused it to be looked upon as scientific research. Harrison be- 
lieved that there is more to be said for literary distinction in 
historical composition than the world is wont to allow. All calcu- 
lations of historical research not fused into the form of art remain 
merely the textbooks of special students and are closed to the 
general public. However profound their learning or brilliant 
their discovery, as in the case of Savlgny, Pertz, and Migne, they 
have a purely esoteric value for the few. 

Harrison agreed with Carlyle that history must reach, modify, 
and instruct the public if it is to rise to the level of a humane 
science and be more than pedantic antiquarianism. “And nothing 
can reach the public as history, unless it be organic and propor- 
tioned in structure, impressive by its epical form, and instinct 
with the magic of life.” Since the totality of history never can 
be ascertained, the best approximation is a “reduced miniature of 
the vast area of actual events, in such just proportions as to leave 
on the mind a true and memorable picture.’”® In Tacitus, in 
Gibbon, in Carlyle, truth of proportion is to be found, and this 
is a more essential quality than accuracy of details. Falsity of 
proportion, growing out of a wilderness of unassimilated de- 
tails, ruled only by antiquarian curiosity, is both confusing and 

deceiving. 

The excesses of the scientific school brought an inevitable re- 
action, and the tide has swung back toward a more liberal and 
humane attitude within the last two decades. Typical of the most 
advanced point of view are the opinions expressed by Professor 
Carl Becker in his Presidential Address before the American 
Historical Association in 1931. History is still in essence what 
it has always been, said Professor Becker, “however camouflaged 
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by the disfiguring jargon of science”; a story, in aim always a 
true story, employing all the devices of literary art to present 
the succession of events in the life of man, and from the succes- 
sion to derive a satisfactory meaning.^ “The history written by 
historians is thus a convenient blend of truth and fancy, or what 
we commonly distinguish as 'fact’ and 'interpretation.’ ” Histori- 
ans of the preceding generations turned away from interpretation 
to a pure examination of factual materials, as they thought. They 
perfected critical techniques of investigating and testing docu- 
mentary materials under the impression that the facts once un- 
covered would speak for themselves. They rejected the theo- 
logical and metaphysical theories of causation, only to submit to a 
fixed idea that they possessed no philosophy of history. They be- 
lieved that by not taking thought, a philosophy would emerge 
from the facts; and the final and irrefutable meaning of life and 
human experience would be revealed. Professor Becker called this 
naive hope of finding something by not looking for it a “romantic 
species of realism.” Those who accepted the Marxian materialism 
on the other hand, adopted a vast rationalization as rigid and un- 
compromising as the Augustinian philosophy of history. In place 
of God, they put economic laws; substituted for the conflict 
between God and Satan for the possession of the human soul 
the conflict between social classes for productive wealth. The 
Marxian dogma of the chain of inevitable causation is theological 
rather than scientific.^® 

The same may be said of other theories of interpretation. 
History cannot be written without interpretation. Left to them- 
selves the facts mean nothing. The historian’s most fundamental 
task is to select and present the facts, and thus give them a certain 
place in a pattern of ideas from which they derive their mean- 
ing.^** However accurately they are determined, the facts them- 
selves, and our interpretation of them, and our interpretation 
of our interpretation, will be seen differently by succeeding gen- 
erations. An illusory impression also exists from generation to 
generation that the present version alone is valid because the 
facts presented are true, whereas preceding versions are cor- 
respondingly invalid because based upon inaccurate or inadequate 
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facts."'^ Actually, the historian works the malleable facts into a 
pattern consistent with his own experience and idea of the world. 
History from this point of view is an imaginative creation, fash- 
ioned out of the materials of the present, adapted to its practical 
and emotional needs, and adorned to suit its esthetic taste. 

Increasing recognition has been accorded the fact that the 
ideal of history which made it subservient to science, concerned 
only with the establishment of facts, was “blind of an eye and 
lame of gait.”*® It was based upon a specious theory that facts 
are objective entities, valid for all time once they are established. 
Today the form and substance of historical facts are seen to be 
subjective with a “negotiable existence only in literary discourse, 
and varying with the words employed to convey them.”*® The 
simple historical fact, which is the cornerstone of scientific histori- 
ography, has proved to be the “illusion of the simple-minded 
and inadequately informed.”*® With the return of the subjective 
approach and the recognition that form and substance are in- 
separable attributes of successful history, and the belief that the 
historian’s product belongs to the present no less than it is condi- 
tioned by the present, it appears that very little real difference 
separates the attitude of Carlyle from that of the more humane, 
modern historians. 

The object of the present study has been less to rehabilitate 
Carlyle as a historian than to reexamine his theories from the 
point of view of present-day tendencies in historiography. What 
his theories were we have attempted to showj and why they were 
disliked by his immediate successors. From this distance, how- 
ever, one finds in them much that accords with prevailing views 5 
much that is constructive and valuable. G. M. Trevelyan warned 
his contemporaries in 1895 that the growing tendency among 
historians to deny Carlyle a proper place among them “might suc- 
ceed in persuading students to regard his historical writings as 
works of fiction where truth cannot even be gleaned.”*’ The his- 
torians succeeded in putting Carlyle out of court and proceeded 
to enforce a monopoly in their profession with privileges only 
for licensed practitioners. The evil outcome of the establishment 
of such a principle of course involves not only Carlyle’s reputa- 
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tion but that of historical writers in general. Trevelyan holds 
that they have ostracized him “really because they do not under- 
stand him , . . but nominally on account of his inaccuracies.’’ It 
is to be hoped that a more liberal generation of students will 
acknowledge Carlyle’s unique position as a historian. 

The point of view maintained throughout this inquiry has been 
based on the assumption that the recovery of the past requires 
the intimate blending of art, philosophy, and science; and that 
history, so considered, takes a preeminent position among humane 
studies. Historical research, on the other hand, which is not 
transmuted into readily accessible knowledge can never hold so 
lofty a position. “The history that lies inert in unread books 
does no work in the world. Posterity will be the ultimate 
judge of Carlyle as a historian. If men continue to read him, and 
his undoubted literary genius will assure that, his histories will 
continue to exercise an influence on the world. Macaulay, nettled 
by Emerson’s caustic criticism of his Hhtory, confided to his 
diary that by the year 2850, Emerson would be in the limbo 
of forgotten authors, whereas he and Herodotus would still be 
read.®® Macaulay’s confidence seems a trifle overweaning, but we 
feel certain that Carlyle’s name will be among the great names 
circa 2850. Lprd Morley observed that Carlyle’s qualities of 
style tended to conceal from his contemporary readers the “in- 
tensely practical turn of his whole mind.” His constant aware- 
ness of “the Eternities, the Immensities and the like . . . veiled 
his almost narrow adherence to plain record without moral com- 
ment. The highest souls are held to be deeply conscious of 
these vast unspeakable presences, yet even with them they are 
only inspiring accessories; the true interest lies in the practical 
attitude of such men towards the actual and palpable circum- 
stances that surround them.”®^ Our belief in Carlyle’s claim to 
be ranked among the great historians is based fundamentally, 
not on his transcendentalism, nor his poetic style, but on his re- 
markable opacity to present a “plain record” of “actual and 
palpable circumstances” rescued from the past. His literary 
excellence will contribute in large measure to his permanent 
fame, but great as his service was to literature, his service to 
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history was still greater. His insight into the motives of men, 
his extraordinary power of revivifying the past in terms of 
human experience, his sociological analysis of the nature of the 
historic process and his philosophic interpretations of the ultimate 
meaning of history offer a broad basis for the assumption that his 
historical writings will be among those works of art which will 
endure. 
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31. Carlyle-Emerson Corres., II, pp. 247-8. 
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39. Misc., Ill, p. 55. 

40. Cf. Michelet’s comment: “Augustin Thierry saw in history a 

narrative, Guizot an analysis. I call mine a resurrection.” 
Quoted by Barnes, of, cit.y p. 188. 

41. C ctrlyle-Emerson Corres.y ii, p. 307. 

42. Misery III, p. 57, 

43 * M.isc,y III, pp. 54-5. Italics are Carlyle’s. 

44. Ibid.y p. 56. 

45. Emerson, Essay Sy Second Series, Boston, 1903, p. 21. 

46. Past and Present y pp. 45-6. 

47. Poincare, Henri, Foundations of Sciencey tr. by G. B. Halsted, 

New York, 1929, p. 128. 

48. Flaubert’s thoughts on the problem of particularization are 

quoted by his disciple, Guy de Maupassant, in the intro, to 
Jean and Pierrey trans. by Hugh Craig, New York, 1910. 

49. Emerson, R. W., Essay Sy First Series, Boston, 1904, p. 355. 

50. Downey, of. cit.y pp. 175-8. 
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52. Carlyle-Emerson Corres.y I, p. 268. 
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54 * French Revolutiony I, p. 178. 
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56. Ibid.y pp. 164-5. 

57. Cromivelly /, p. 127. 
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59. Past and Present y p, 69. 

60. French Revolutiony I, p. 136. 

6 1. Ibid.y I, p. 137. 

62. By acclamation among professional historians. See Barnes, of. 

cit.y p. 359; Gooch, George P., History and Historians in 
the i^th Century y London, 1913, p. 324. 

63. Carlyle-Emerson Corres.y II, p. 306. 

64. Ibid.y II, p. 305. 

65. Ibid.y I, pp. 118-9. 

66. Eife of Sterlingy p. 112. 

67* Past and Presenty p. 65. 

68. French Revolutiony I, p, 164. 
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70. Cronviuelly I, p. 212. 

71. Past and Present, p. 66. 

72. CroTuivelly I, pp. 40-1. 

73. I, pp- 71-2. 

74. French PevolutioHy I, p. 194 * 

75. Ne^u Fetters, I, p. 33. 

76. Intro. Wilhelm Meister, I, p. 26. 

77. Misc.y I, p. 19. 

78. Letters to Mill, etc., p. 203. 

79. Frederick, II, pp. 252-3. Curiously enough, Carlyle is criticizing 

Leopold von Ranke, father of so-called scientific history. 

80. Cazamian, of. cit., pp. 157-8. 

81. Carlyle-Emerson Corres., II, p. 44. 

82. Cromwell, I, preface to second edition. 

83. Ibid., preface to third edition. 

84. Lyall, Sir Alfred, Studies in Literature and History, London, 

1915* P- 385 - 

chapter VI. Carlyle’s position as a historian 

1. Morley, John, Critical Miscellanies, London, 1898, I, pp. 140-I. 

2. Shotwell, James T., A?i Introduction to the History of History, 

New York, 1923, p. 7 fassim. 

3. Ibid., p, 184. 

4. Cheyney, E. P,, Law in History and Other Essays, New York, 

1927, pp. 139 fassim. 

5. Ibid., p. 165. Other interesting expressions of the imagination’s 

function in historical research include A. F. Pollard’s ad- 
mission {^Factors in Modern History, London, lC) 0 ']y p. l)* 
“I make no apology for placing imagination in the forefront 
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8. New Letters, II, p. 120. 

9. Morley, of. cit., p. 380. 
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Ibid,, p. 401. 

Barnes, of. cit., p. 219. 

Gooch, pp. 297 fassim. 

Quoted by Wilson in Carlyle till the French Resolution from 
Mill’s review in The Condon and Westminster, p. 416. 
Italics mine. 

Sterling, John, Essays and Tales, ed., Julius Hare, Vol, I, Lon- 
don, 1848, p. 366. 

Ibid., p. 372. 

Carlyle-Emerson Corres., I, p. I 29. 

Thackeray, W^. M., Sultan Stork and Other Stories and 
Sketches, ed. by R. H. Shepherd, London, 1887, pp. 99-1 13* 

Gooch, pp. 346 fassim. 

Berdyaev, of. cit., p. 9. 

Space forbids more than a cursory survey of historical material- 
ism, but its fundamental contradiction has a bearing on our 
theme. If human consciousness is a mere adjunct of man’s 
economic activities, how are we to explain the origin of 
such an intellect as that possessed by Marx himself, which 
certainly towers over mere passive reflection of economic re- 
lations. As one critic observed: “The Marxian dialectic ex- 
plains everything but Marx himself.” See See, Henri, Eco- 
nomic Interfretation of History, trans. by M. M. Knight, 
New York, 1929; and Croce, Benedetto, Historical Material- 
ism and the Economics of Karl Marx, trans. by C. M. Mere- 
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vol.. New York, 1878, p. 378. 
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25. See, of. cit., p. 24* 
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28. Black, of. cit,, p, VII. 
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